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CROMWELL AND CHARLES II. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


The period of English history extending 
from the rise of Cromwell to the death of 
Charles II. was a stormy one, and full of 
interest to every reflective mind, The char- 

31 


acter of the great Puritan leader has been 
extolled by some and condemned by others, 
but however much studious minds may dif- 
fer with regard to the purity of his motives 
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and the justness of his judgments, the 
strength of his rugged genius must always 
command admiration. Cromwell was one 
of those remarkable men who would seem 
to be raised up to fulfil a particular pur- 
pose, but who often mar the ultimate suc- 
cess of their own projects by an unruly will 
which leads them on to more ignoble aims 
than those which at first inspire them. So 
long as a man uses all his energies to fur- 
ther what he considers to be for the public 
good, whether he be mistaken or not, he is 
worthy of respect for his devotion to princi- 
ple; but when continued success inspires 
him with mere personal ambition for crown 
or title, he falls from his high estate, and 
evil results are sure to follow, either to 
himself or to his successors. In Cromwell’s 
case the blow did not fall upon himself, but 
upon his country, after his death; for had 
he been content with the form of govern- 
ment which he had labored so strenuously 
to establish, and had not aspired, as he evi- 
dently did, to gain supreme control, and 
even the title of king, England might have 
been spared the excesses of the reign of 
Charles II. and the reinstatement of the 
Stuarts. The life of more than one great 
man, as well as the history of the rise and 
downfall of more than one great nation, 
preaches in tones of wonderful solemnity 
the living truth that integrity and purity 
are life, and false ambition and the worship 
of glittering but hollow splendors are death. 
In the case of individuals, the disastrous 
result may not always come during the life- 
time of the aggressor, but the penalty is 
sure to follow as events bring it about, and 
the woes of a nation atone for the faults 
and mistakes of a single person. 

The leading incidents in the life of Crom- 
well are well known. He was born at Hun- 
tingdon, April 25, 1599, and died at the pal- 
ace of Whitehall, Sept. 3, 1658. He was of 
good family, and said of his circumstances, 
**I was by birth agentleman, neither living 
in any considerable height, nor yet in ob- 
scurity.”” The Cromwells were related to 
the St. Johns, the Hampdens, and other 
celebrated English families, and Oliver 
Cromwell was a descendant on the mater- 
nal side of that Alexander, lord steward of 
Scotland, who founded the royal house of 
Stuart. Cromwell’s mother and Charles I. 
were eighth cousins, so that the man who 
was destined to supplant his sovereign was 
in a manner connected with the royal line. 


Many anecdotes have been related of the 
youth of Cromwell, but very few of them 
are so well authenticated as to be reliable, 
though it appears to be very certain that he 
was an unruly urchin who delighted in rob- 
bing orchards and playing off practical 
jokes. He was not remarkable for scholar- 
ship in his younger days, but seems to have 
acquired a fair education later on. In 1620 


he married Elizabeth Bourchier, daughter 


of Sir John Bourchier, and shortly after- 
ward began to display the serious turn of 
mind which exerted so great an influence 
on his future life. That he was sincere in 
his professions was made evident by the 
fact that he restored money to those from 
whom he had won it, while he prayed, 
preached and exhorted with great fervency, 
and gave his assistance to the needy brother 
Puritans who resided near him. In 1628 
he was member of Parliament for Hunting- 
don, and during the eleven years that inter- 
vened between the dissolution of that Par- 
liament and the session of the next one, 
Cromwell’s religious enthusiasm was in- 
creasing in strength, while his devotion to 
the interests of his political party was 
equally intensified. A storm was brewing 
that was to shake all England before it 
should subside, and here was the gnarled 
and rugged oak that could brave the tem- 
pest and outlive the shock. The “ short 
Parliament ’’ owned him as a member, and 
the “‘long Parliament” also. In the latter 
he displayed the most thorough advocacy 
of the principles of reform, yet was not 
then very conspicuous. Indeed, so little 
was he known to some of the famous men 
of the time that after one of his speeches 
Lord Digby inquired of‘ Hampden who the 
sloven was, and was answered that if ever 
there came a war with the king, that sloven 
would be the greatest man in England; and 
the truth of those words was destined to be 
proven. More given to action than to talk- 
ing, Cromwell displayed the greatest energy, 
and on the commencement of the war be- 
tween the king and the commons he acted 
with remarkable celerity, forming the nu- 
cleus of his famous ‘ Ironsides,’’ a body of 
soldiery that occupies a place in the history 
of wars as proud as any ever attained, At 
the battle of Edgehill he was present, and 
was made colonel in January, 1643, proving 
himself to be a cavalry officer of great ge- 
nius, His keen perception of the causes 
and probabilities of the existing troubles 
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between king and people led him to the cor- 
rect conclusion that Parliament could not 
contend successfully with the king's forces 
unless principle were brought to bear against 
chivalry. There must be some animating 
spirit on the Puritan side as strong, and as 
engrossing to*its followers, as were the 


and formed the beginning of that army 
which first won the victory for the Parlia- 
ment and then overturned the Parliament 
itself. This famous regiment was preemi- 
nent for discipline, valor, skill in arms, 
freedom from military vices, and religious 
zeal; and when Cromwell told his Ironsides 


CHARLES IL. 


ideas of chivalrous honor to those who 
fought for theking. Accordingly, religious 
feelings were appealed to, and an enthusi- 
asm and determination excited fully equal 
to any that animated the breasts of the loy- 
alists, Cromwell’s cavalry regiment, one 
thousand strong, was organized and alter- 
nately drilled and exhorted by him until it 
became unequalled for all military purposes, 


that they were to oppose the king, and de- 
clared that he would as soon fire upon the 
sovereign as upon any other individual in 
the ranks of the enemy, they responded to 
their leader’s utterances with cheers, and 
never failed to act up to them. 

The first great victory gained by Crom- 
well was won at Gainsborough, July 27, 
1643. The royalist troops were advancing 
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upon the town, and the Puritan leader 
threw himself in their path. The king’s 
forces outnumbered their opponents at the 
rate of three to one; they were stationed 
upon the summit of a hill, in what must 
have seemed an almost impregnable posi- 
tion, but the indomitable commander 
charged up the hill and won the day. The 
victory was complete and bloody, and the 
event added greatly to Cromwell’s fame as 
a military leader. : 
From the battle at Gainsborough to th 
time when Cromwell was declared lord pro- 
tector over England, Ireland and Scotland, 
which occurred Dec. 16, 1653, a succession 
of triumphs attended the efforts of the man 
who proved more and more the rare quality 
of his genius, England, Scotiand and Ire- 
land were in turn subdued; the double- 
dealing of the unfortunate Charles I. 
brought upon him the stern vengeance of 
the ruling spirit of the time, and the mon- 
arch who plotted to outwit Cromwell, and 
bring his head to the block, was himself 
tried, condemned and executed. All insur- 
rection throughout the kingdom was crush- 
ed with an iron hand, and the rising ambi- 
tion of the soldier and statesman pointed to 
the throne itself as the rightful réward for 
all his labors and achievements. But here 
the indomitable will of even a Cromwell 
was forced to acknowledge obstacles. The 
existing form of government suited the na- 
tion well; the army was republican to the 
core; and though the soldiery loved and ad- 
mired their leader, they were not prepared 
to recognize him as their king. Lord Pro- 
tector he might be, and was, but no further 
step could he take toward the crown. Vir- 
tually, he was king; nominally, he couid 
not be. The observances of royalty were 
_ revived as much as possible, and England 
groaned under a more rigid ruie than any 
hergditary sovereign had ever imposed upon 
it. Denying freedom to his subjects, Crom- 
well gave them glory, and displayed his en- 
ergy and judgment in the various wars 
which he carried on. Conspiracies against 
his life abounded, and he was forced io use 
the most humiliating precautions to pre- 
serve himself from murderous attacks. 
Had he shown more leniency, and been 
content to serve his country under a repub- 
lican form of government, the restoration of 
whe Stuarts might not have followed on his 
death; bat so harsh a control galled the 
people into dislike of it, and really led to 
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the unreasoning demonstrations of joy 
which marked the entrance of Charles II, | & 


to his kingdom. | = 
But the last days of the stern Lord Pro- a 
tector drew near; a tertian fever became Se 
serious in its symptoms, Aug. 24, 1658, and | the 
on Sept. 3, the day of the year famous as af 
the anniversary of the battles of Dunbar be 
and Worcester, and known as his ** fortu- of 
nate day,” he died, at four o’clock in the an 
afternoon, while outside the most terrible Bu 
storm of the period raged, and howled, and om 
spent its force, a fitting accompaniment to =m 
the exit of that martial spirit which had so A 
controlled and guided in the fierce storms ‘Ca 
of battle. Buried at first in Henry VIL.’s kit 
chapel, after the reinstatement of the Stu- lov 
arts Cromwell’s body was taken up and ali 
gibbeted at Tyburn, and then buried under ma 
the gallows. So lived and died one of the las 
greatest men of modern history, whose in- No 
fluence upon the times in which he lived In 
was marked by important changes, but who 80 | 
left no successor capable of filling the place cla 
left vacant at his death. unt 
A greater contrast could not well be af- in] 
forded than that existing between the char- ‘wel 
acters of Oliver Cromwell, the Puritan lead- rate 
er, and Charles II., his profligate and easy- inte 
minded successor, As much as Cromwell ger! 
was too rigid and stern in his rule, so much, to | 
and more, did the “merry monarch” err mig 
on the oiher side; and his laxity of morals 166( 
and waut of true kingly pride and integrity tran 
in his dealings with foreign countries stand mea 
out in bold relief against the background men 
thus furnished. Charles was by no means whi 
the worst man in his court, but he was toh 
weak and self-indulgent, and so lost the ernn 
glory which might have been his nad his ratic 
naturally fine abilities and kind heart been May 
elevated by the firmness of principle. and | 
Charles IL, second son of Charles L., was | dem 
boru May 29, 1630. When twelve years old | of m 
he was given command by the king of the | like 
troop of horse raised to serve as a body | coun 
guard at York, and three years later he } passe 
served with the royal troops in the west | With 
with the title of general. After the battle | had « 
of Naseby, in 1645, which was so disastrous § of C 
to the cause of the king, the prince repaired | Were 
to Scilly, and subsequently to Jersey, re- § Of de 
maining there till September, 1646, when 9 thron 
he joined his mother in Paris. In 1649, obser 
while residing at the Hague, the news of § 2Sual 
his father’s death on the scaffold reached § life o 
him, and he at once took the title of king, § #W4Y 
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being proclaimed king in Edinburgh, Feb. 
‘8, 1649, though with very slight prospect of 
ever ascending the throne of England. In 
June, 1650, he made his appearance in 
Scotland, having consented to the condi- 
tions imposed by the Presbyterians, and 
after being compelled to take the covenant 
before landing. He was proclaimed king 
of Scotland at Edinburgh, July 15, 1650, 
and was crowned at Scone, Jan. 1, 1651. 
But as Cromwell had already subdued the 
most of Scotland, Charles determined to 
march southward, and entered England 
Aug. 6, taking possession of the city of 
‘Carlisle, where he was again proclaimed 
king. The battle of Worcester soon fol- 
lowed, with its complete defeat for the roy- 
alist forces, and the fugitive king, after 
many narrow escapés from his pursuers, at 
last reached the seacoast, and set sail for 
Normandy, whence he repaired to Paris. 
In 1655 he left France, being forced to do 
80 by the conditions of the peace then de- 
clared, and resided in Bruges, or Brussels, 
until he was informed of Cromwell’s death, 
in 1658. The downfall of Richard Crom- 
-well, the stern old Lord Protector’s degene- 
rate son, was of course very favorable to the 
interests of the Stuart party, and they ea- 
gerly watched the progress of events, ready 
to take advantage of any opening that 
might give them a foothold. In April, 
1660, while at Breda, Charles succeeded in 
transmitting to the English Parliament, by 
means of the action of Gen. Monk, a docu- 
ment entitled the declaration of Breda, in 
which he gave specific assurances in regard 
to his future conduct and principles of gov- 
ernment, and on the first of May his resto- 
ration was voted for. On the eighth day of 
May he was proclaimed king in London, 
and entered that city May 29, with all the 
demonstrations given to the most popular 
of monarchs. The journey to London was 
like a triumphal march, and the entire 
country through which the royal cortege 
passed wore the aspect of a holiday, bright 
with sincere rejoicing. The people who 
had acquiesced in the trial and execution 
of Charles I. at the hands of Cromwell, 
were just as ready to hail with acclamations 
of delight the restoration of his son to the 
throne of England. The witty monarch 
observed to one of his attendants, with his 
usual easy gayety, that he could not for the 
life of him understand why he had staid 
away so long, when everybody seemed to 


be so charmed to have him back again. 
No conditions were imposed upon the new 
king, and in the pleasure and excitement of 
the time acts were approved of, or at least 
did not meet with public disfavor, which at 
a different time might have caused serious 
trouble. But when, in 1662, Charles de- 
clared indulgence to the Catholics, and fol- 
lowed this by the surrender of Dunkirk, 
public patience was severely tried. Those 
who had trusted to the royal promises of 
clemency toward the king’s former enemies 
found to their sorrow that such assurances 
were not to be depended upon; the bodies 
of Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw were 
exhumed and hanged upon the gibbet at 
Tyburn, and the execution of the Duke of 
Argyle in Scotland and Sir Henry Vane in 
England attested the reality of royal re- 
membrance. The zeal of the powerful Earl 
of Clarendon for the episcopacy, and the 
rough cruelty of Claverhouse, caused the 
reign of Charlies II. to be marked by a bit- 
ter religious persecution, and the moderate 
Presbyterians, who had believed that the 
king would be favorable to them, found 
that they had been deceived. 

On the twentieth of May, 1662, Charles 
Il. was married to Catharine of Braganza, 
daughter of John 1V. of Portugal. This 
good and amiable princess deserved a bet- 
ter fate than the one accorded her from the 
hands of her husband, who was not content 
with leading the life of a profligate, but 
also brought his vices into the very pres- 
ence of his spotless wife and queen. Com- 
pelled to endure the company and attend- 
ance of such women as the infamous Duch- 
ess of Cleveland, poor Catharine lived a 
blameless life in the midst of the most un- 
blushing license; and it was no fault of 
hers if. her example could not have power 
to check the errors of those about her. The 
unlimited extravagance of the court was 
such as to exceed in expenditure by far the 
liberal allowances granted by Parliament; 
and suspicion was rife that French money 
helped the unprincipled monarch to uphold 
his glittering and unholy state. A war with 
the Dutch broke out in February, 1665, fol- 
lowed by a rupture with France. In the 
summer of the same year the plague deso- 
lated London, and in September, 1666, a 
terrible conflagration completed the list of 
calamities. July 31, 1667, a treaty of peace 
with Holland was concluded, and soon after 
Clarendon was dismissed from the ministry, 
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to be followed by the ministerial party 
known as the Cabal. In January, 1668, the 
triple alliance between England, Holland 
and Sweden was effected by Sir William 
Temple, and this result gave great satisfac- 
tion to the nation; but unfortunately, at 
the same time the king was secretly enter- 
ing intoagreements with Louis XIV. which 
were to virtually subject England to French 
domination. Sir William Temple was for 
these reasons very coldly treated when he 
returned home, and soon withdrew from 
public life. 

A financial panic was the result of the 
measures resorted to by the king and min- 
istry to fill the royal purse. A war with 
Holland extended over a period of two years, 
Charles continued his mean-spirited policy 
with France to the last, and the two kings 
mutually agreed to make no treaties with- 
out each other’s consent, French gold find- 
ing its way to the English king’s pocket, 
which was the most that he cared for—gold 
to satisfy his greedy favorites and maintain 
his. extravagant court. The marriage of 
William, Prince of Orange, to the Princess 
Mary took place, and there was great pub- 
lic regret at the conversion of her father, 
the Duke of York, to the Catholic faith, 


and his union with a Catholic princess, A 
plot to assassinate the king was discovered, 
and the imprisonment and death of many 
eminent persons was the result, but noth- 
ing definite was brought to light. The se- 
cret treaty with Louis XIV. was revealed, 
and the Lord Treasurer Danby was im- 
peached, but the principal culprit stood too 
high for justice. The Rye House plot, so 
called, was discovered in 1683, and led to 
the arrest of several eminent leaders of the 
whig party upon suspicion, though their 
guilt was not believed in. Yet Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, Algernon Sidney and Sir 
Thomas Armstrong were successively be- 
headed. The Duke of York had great in- 
fluence with the king, and, having given 
his daughter Anne to the Protestant Prince 
George of Denmark, was constituted High 
Admiral and Privy Councillor. Arbitrary 
rule governed England, and the dignity of 
the nation was lost in the eyes of foreign 
countries, so that even Charles’s advisers 
began to feel some shame. In the midst of 
discussions and disputes the king was strick- 
en with apoplexy, and died Feb. 6, 1685, 
after avowing his belief in the Catholic 
faith, and receiving the religious condolen- 
ces of a Catholic priest, 


Houses Damascus. — The private 
houses of Damascus are a theme of wonder 
and admiration throughout the Orient. In 
a land in which a moist spot is called a gar- 
den, and a canal bordered by willows a par- 
adise, the fancy constructs a palace of the 
utmost splendor and luxury out of materi- 
als which in a less glowing country would 
scarcely satisfy moderate notions of com- 
fort. But the East is a region of contrasts 
as well as luxury, and it is difficult to say 
how much of their reputation the celebrated 
mansions of Damascus owe to the wretched- 
ness of the ordinary dwellings. The exte- 
rior of a private house gives no idea of its 
interior. Sometimes its plain mud wall has 
asolid handsome street door, and if it is 
very old, perhaps a rich Saracenic portal; 
but usually you slip from the gutter, lined 
with mud walls, called a street, into an 
alley, crooked, probably dirty, pass through 
a stable-yard, and enter a small court, 
which may be cheered by a tree and a basin 
of water. Thence you wind through a nar- 
row passage into a large court, a parallelo- 


gram of tessellated marble, having a foun- 
tain in the centre, and about it orange and 
lemon trees, and roses and vines. The 
house, two stories high, is built about this 
court, upon which all the rooms open with- 
out communicating with each other. Per- 
haps the building is of marble and carved, 
or it may be highly ornamented with stucco 
and painted in gaycolors. If the establish- 
ment belongs to a Moslem, it will have be- 
yond this court a second, larger and finer, 
with more fountains, trees and flowers, and 
a house more highly decorated. This is the 
harem, and the way to it is a crooked alley, 
so that by no chance can the slaves or visit- 
ors of the master get a glimpse into the 
apartments of the women. The first house 
we visited was of this kind; all the portion 
the gentlemen of the party were admitted 
into was in a state of shabby decay; its 
court out of repair, its rooms void of com- 
fort—a condition of things belonging to 
everything Moslem. But the ladies found 
the court of the harem beautiful, and its 
apartments rich in arabesques. 
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MONKEYS AND THEIR TRICKS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE GOLD HUNTERS’ ADVENTURES,” ‘‘ THE BUSHRANGERS,” &C¢, 


Some years since we were landed at An- 
jier, in the island of Java, with certain 
written instructions, which we were to carry 
out if it were possible for us to do so, and 
every attempt was to be made to comply 
with the orders of the firm, always provided 
not too much money was required for the 
purpose. In fact a corner was to be formed 
in Java coffee, and all the crop, which was 
not a large one, was to be bought up and 
shipped to Boston if the matter could be ar- 
ranged in a satisfactory manner, and at 
prices which would pay for the investment 
and the trip. We had letters of credit to 
two well known firms of Batavia, from Bar- 
ing Brothers, asking for one million of 
dollars at sight; but the money was not to 
be called for or the drafts mentioned, unless 
we could see our way clear in the specula- 
tion, for fear the Dutch traders would be- 
come alarmed and put up the price of coffee 
to such an extent that no money could be 
made in exporting to our native city one 
or twocargoes, The reason we were select- 
ed for such a delicate and difficult mission 
was because the junior partner of the firm, 
by whom I was employed, flatly refused to 
quit Boston for the long voyage, having 
been recently married and not wishing to 
leave his young bride fora year or more; 
and the lady swore by all the oriental pearis 
that graced her pretty white neck and shoul- 
ders, that she would see all the nasty ships 
owned by the firm sunk in the ocean, be- 
fore she would take passage in one with her 
husband and be seasick, and have no oppor- 
tunity of wearing some of her nice wedding 
garments, and thus make the unmarried 
girls of her acquaintance mad with envy 
and jealousy. Besides she had heard that 
all ships were infested with cockroaches, 
and ate clothes and toenails, for the want 
of something better, and she wouldn’t have 
such things near her, not if she knew it; 
and in fact she made such a confounded row 
that her father, who was at the head of the 
firm, told her she might dry her tears and 
sleep in peace, for her own Charles should 
remain at home, and some one else go in his 
place; and thatis the reason we were pro- 
moted from a high stool anda dull set of 


books, to be an active agent of the great 
East India house of Boomey & Co. of Bos- 
ton. It was all on account of nice clothes 
and a decided fear of cockroaches. We had 
been in the employ of the firm for ten years 
and was reputed trustworthy and industri- 
ous, and as we were single, not in love, only 
twenty-five years of age, and desired to see 
the world at some one’s expense, and earn 
a larger salary, we were not long in accept- 


ing the generous offer which was made to’ 


us, and in a week’s time we were packing 
away our dunnage on board of the clipper 
ship Julia, eighteen hundred tons burden, 
and the fastest craft that Boomey & Co. 
owned, and they had about twenty vessels 
which sported the private signal of the firm, 
and not one of them but cost over forty 
thousand dollars, 

The Julia cleared for Hong Kong with a 
full cargo of assorted Yankee notions, such 
as had always found a ready market there; 
but the master was instructed to land me 
at Anjier, on the plea that my health was 
too poor to continue the voyage, and then 
proceed to his destined port, discharge cargo, 
clear for Manilla, as though to take a freight 
of sugar and hemp, but in reality to shape 
his course for Batavia and pretend that a 
gale had blown him out of his course, and 
he had determined to see what could be 
done in the way of freight at Java before 
proceeding to the Philippine Islands. All 
this secrecy was for the purpose of throwing 
off the track the many consignees of Hong 
Kong, who always watched the movements 
of Boomey’s ships with the greatest interest 
and followed where they led, certain that 
money could be made where they dropped 
anchor, Even our own consignee was not 
entrusted with the great secret, for fear that 
some one in his counting-room would get 
hold of it and thus spoil the nice little cor- 
ner that was to be made. 

Well, according to agreement we were 
landed at Anjier on the supposition that we 
were ill, but a more healthy passenger never 
stepped on shore, and the captain laughed 
as we shook hands on the beach, and told 
me to tone down my appetite or the physi- 
cians of Java would swear we were a fraud 
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ROBBING A JAVA PLANTATION, 


and unworthy of belief. After taking on 
board fresh water, fruit and chickens, the 
Julia spread her wings and sailed the same 
day that anchor was dropped, for her port 
of destination. 

Anjier is a dull little seaport, so we had 


no desire to remain there longer than possi- 
ble. We made application to the Dutch 
authorities for permission to journey over- 
land to Batavia, and as our passport was all 
right we had no trouble on that score. The 
only difficulty was in finding a good guide 
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and horses, Through the aid of the officials, 
however, all these were provided, and the 
next morning at daybreak we were off, in- 
tending to reach a plantation sixteen miles 
from Anjier, where a rest was to be taken 
during the heat of the day, and fresh horses 
and guides were to be procured for the next 
stage of our journey. We were provided 
with a circular letter to all the planters on 
the route, from the authorities of Anjier, so 
were sure of a welcome and freedom from 
suspicion of being regarded in the light of 
an intruder, as the Dutch are very jealous 
of their little but profitable island, and don’t 
care to have strangers traverse its length 
and breadth. We might tell many strange 
adventures of that long and tiresome jour- 
ney, but have not the space in this article. 
We met with wild animals, beautiful birds, 
- musk deer, angry buffalos, troops of mon- 
keys, who made faces at us and mocked us 
as we passed along under branches of sweet 
smelling trees, and once in a while we saw 
huge snakes basking in the sun and waiting 
for a breakfast of monkey or deer. But we 
escaped all danger, and at nine o’clock ar- 
rived at the plantation, owned by a Mr. 
Heckler, an honest old Dutchman, who 
raised coffee and children, and who smoked 
a long pipe and wished he could once more 
taste real fresh beer. 

He and his family were just sitting down 
to breakfast when we arrived, and after he 
had spelled through our letter of introduc- 
tion, welcomed us to his house and home as 
heartily as if we were an old friend of the 
family. He gave us an excellent breakfast, 
and swére that we must remain all night at 
his house, and would not give an order for 
horses and guide until we had consented. 
He wanted to hear news of the world, and 
8o did his family, and they kept cur tongue 
on the move until after sundown, but while 
at supper we managed to ask a few ques- 
tions, 

**Do the monkeys ever annoy you?”’ we 
said, ‘*‘ We saw hundreds on the road be- 
tween here and Anjier.”’ 

“Got in heben,” was the answer, “‘ dey 
raise de difil wid my dings. Dey do all sorts 
of mischief, I no help mineself. I kill ’em 
and dey stay away for one while and den 
dey come again, vot shall I does wid em, I 
don’t know.”’ 

Of course I had no advice to give, for it 
was a question 1 did not understand, but 
the next morning Mr. Heckler came to my 
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room just about daylight, and wanted me 
to get up. 

** You comes wid me,” he said, “if you 
vonts to see de damned monkeys as more 
den youeber seesafore. Dey is raisin’ dun- 
der with all my dings. O mine Got, what a 
lots of ’em.”’ 

We were dressed in a few minutes, and 
followed our host to a portion of his plan- 
tation, where mangoes, oranges, lemons and 
other fruits were growing in profusion, and 
there saw a sight which we shall never for- 
get. On every tree and on the ground were 
monkeys, large vigorous fellows, a species 
of the orang, engaged in stripping off the 
fruits and removing them toa place where 
they could be carried off at leisure. They 
did not seem to care much for our presence, 
but gave us some evil glances, and showed 
their long white teeth when we ventured 
near them. They worked in a very syste- 
matic manner, for while a portion of the 
troop tore the fruit from the trees others 
gathered it up and carried it off. 

** Mine Got, dey take all,’? muttered the 
Dutchman, ‘ Vot shall I do?” 

** Shoot them,’ we replied. 

‘** Yaw, but mine gun is at de house.”’ 

We had two revolvers in a belt around 
our waist. We drew one of them, took aim 
at a big fellow in a tree, just handing down 
a number of oranges toacompanion. The 
shot struck him in a vital part, and witha 
yell of agony down he tumbled to the 
ground, 

There was a chorus of yells, screams that 
sounded like those of human beings in dis- 
tress, and the next moment Mr. Heckler 
and the writer were alone. The monkeys 
had gone and carried their dead companion 
with them. 

We returned to the house for breakfast, 
and after an ample repast our host furnished 
us with horses and guides, called us a nice 
“vellow as ever dar vas,’’ and away we 
went for the next station. 

But we have not time to relate all of our 
adventures on the road. We arrived at 
Batavia in safety, after a long and fatiguing 
journey, found that coffee could be bought 
for less than had been calculated on, took 
all that was offered, and then had the satis- 
faction of loading the Julia and another 
ship with what we had purchased; and the 
very day that we sailed for home in the 
Julia, a score of coffee speculators arrived 
to buy up the crop, but they were too late. 
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Messrs. Boomey & Co. made a pretty good 
thing out of the operation, and they made 
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our Magazine, but when we can’t tell just 
at present. An editor’s time is not his 


. us a present of five thousand dollars for own, and even the space which he some- 
3 serving them so well. Some time or other times marks out for his own articles has to 
2 we hope to relate the second expedition we be thrown aside for a story that is appropri- 
7 made for the same house, in the columnsof ate for the time and season. 


es We have taken for our first subject and 
2 illustration the otter, under which general 
name several species of the family exist- 
: These animals are distinguished by their 
broad blunt heads, which are flat above, with 
small ears, far apart, by their thick and 
elongated bodies, short webbed feet, and a 


“ tail that is long, round, flattened toward the 
: tip, and flaton the under surface. They 
‘ are found scattered all over the globe, and 


the different species are not easily distin- 
guished from each other on account of the 
similarity of their colors. 

‘ The American otter measures about four 
: and one half feet in length, of which three 


feet is the length of the body, and will 
i weigh from twenty to twenty-five pounds. 
. : A considerable part of the muzzle is bare, 
5 and the nostrils are wide and open; the eyes 


are very small, and very far forward; the 
F neck is long, and the legs are short and 
: thick, giving good indications of strength. 
The upper part of the body is a dark glossy 
brown, a little lighter beneath, while the 
lower surface and sides of the head and neck 
are of adusky white. Although somewhat 
clumsy and awkward in its motions when 
on land, it is quite at home in the water, 
being an expert diver and rapid swimmer. 
‘It is very voracious, and will often remain 
more than a minute under water in search 
of food; having caught its fish, it will retire 
with it to some half-sunken log or the shore 

; to enjoy its meal. . 
The otter prefers clear and running 
* streams or large ponds, and makes a burrow 
in the banks, lined with leaves and grasses, 
the entrance to this abode being under water. 
Otters have asingular habit of sliding down 
wet and muddy banks or icy slopes, appar- 
ently for sport, and of this frolicsome incli- 
nation the shrewd hunters take advantage 
by setting traps at the foot of the slide; 
these animals are also taken in sunken traps 
baited with fish. If killed in the water the 
body sinks, owing to the weight and solidity 
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of the bones. When captured young they 
are easily tamed and domesticated. They 
bring forth a litter of two or three, between 
February and April, according to latitude, 
Otters are found in almost every section of 
North America, and possibly exist in a por- 
tion of South America; they are rare in the 
Atlantic States, and are not abundant any- 
where in the settled regions, but are most 
plentiful in the British possessions, whence 
several thousand skins are yearly carried to 
England. The fur is of two kinds, like that 
of the beaver, one variety being short, soft 
and dense, the other longer, coarser, and 
scattered through the first, and it is held in 
high estimation as material from which to 
fashion caps and gloves. 

The lontra, or river wolf of South Amer- 
ica, has the muzzle entirely hairy except 
around the nostrils; its color is a yellowish 
brown with the throat whitish; its length 
is about three and one half feet. These 
otters live in troops, and will frequently 
rise to the surface of the streams, snapping 
like dogs. The European otter is about 
three and one half feet long, the tail meas- 
uring fifteen inches inlength. It resembles 
the Canada otter in its colors and habits, 
and has a valuable fur, while its flesh, in 
common with that of a number of other 
aquatic mammals, is allowed as food by 
Catholics during Lent. It exists through- 
out Europe and northern and temperate 
Asia, and its hunting affords great sport. 
The Pondicherry otter, a variety of the 
common species, is quite often domesticated, 
and taught to drive fish into the nets, or 
even to catch them in their teeth and bring 
them to its master. 

The P. Sambachii, from Demerara, is of 
a liver-brown color, with chin and throat 
yellowish; its length is about twenty-eight 
inches, of which the tail is twelve. This 
species is peculiar to South America, and 
is distinguished from the enhydra by the 
greater size of the fore and the lesser of the 
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hind feet. An otter was discovered at the 
Cape of Good Hope by Delalande, which has 
no claws on the fore feet, and mere vestiges 
of them on the hind ones in the adult.con- 
dition, and of this variety Lesson formed 
the genus aonyx. The clawless otter is 
larger than the European otter, with longer 
legs and less palmated feet,the color is chest- 
nut brown above, grayish on the head and 
shoulders, and whitish below. 


A FRESH WATER OTTER, 


The sea otter—enhydra marina—bears 
more resemblance to a seal than an otter; 
the head is short and very broad, the ears 
very small, the nose with a naked muzzle; 
the toes of the fore feet very short, bound 
in athickened membrane, densely haired 
and covering the claws; in the hind feet the 
outer toe is the longest, and these extremi- 
ties are far backward, as in the seals. The 
body is very long covered with a thick glos- 
sy fur; tail less than a quarter the length of 
the body, strong and flattened. The length 
of the adult is more than five feet, of 
which the tail is one, This variety 
is of a chestnut brown, but black in 
the adult in the proper season, and 
there is a grayish tint about the head 
and neck; the fur is exceedingly fine 
and long. It inhabits the coasts and 
islands of the north Pacific and about 
Kamtchatka, coming down on the 
American coast as far as Monterey; 
it is essentially marine in its habita- 
tions, usually keeping near the coast, and 
is shy and timid, being hunted from boats. 
Formerly, the skins were an important arti- 
cle of commerce between the Russians and 
the Chinese and Japanese. It is found on 
the northwest coast of America, but is 
now comparatively rare. It feeds upon fish, 
lobsters and cephalopods. Itis stupid and 
inoffensive, and trusts for escape from its 
pursuers only to its speed in swimming. 
But the habits of this animal are little 
known, and perfect skins and skulls are 
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rare either in public or private collections. 

Our second engraving represents the famil- 
iar form of the weasel. These little animals 
have elongated bodies and short legs, and 
this conformation gives them a peculiar 
gliding serpentine motion. They are very 
active, preying upon small quadrupeds and 
birds, and so eager for blood that they kill 
indiscriminately all the animals they can 
overpower, usually breaking in at once the 
skull of their victims. 
They are sometimes de- 
structive in the poultry 
yard, their slender form 
rendering their entrance 
possible through very small 
openings. When irritated 
or alarmed they exhale a 
disagreeable odor. Our 
common or least weasel is 
only six inches long, with a 
tail of one inch, slender and 
not tufted nor tipped with black. Itis dark 
brown above, the lower parts, inside of 
limbs, and upper lip white, this color ex- 
tending high up on the sides; according to 
Richardson, it becomes white in the fur 
countries during winter, but remains brown 
above all the year in the United States. It 
is found from New York to Minnesota and 
northward, 

The common European weasel, the la 
belette of the French, which is the species 
represented in our engraving, is six or seven 


THE WEASEL, 


inches long, with the tail two inches or more. 
Above, it is reddish brown, with the upper 
part of the tail like the back, but lower sur- 
face white. This variety is also said to be- 
come all white in winter in the far north. 
It exists through temperate Europe, and 
generally makes its home near the abode of 
man. It is very active, swift and bold, and 
feeds upon moles, mice and small birds, 
and is more of a benefit than an injury to 
the farmer. It closely resembles the pre- 


ceding species, but is lighter colored, and 
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has a longer tail. The bridled weasel is 
eleven and one half inches long, chestnut 
brown above and yellowish white below, 
nearly black on the head, with three white 
marks, one between the eyes and in front of 
each ear. Itaboundsin Texas and Mexico, 
near the Rio Grande. 

Another family of the weasel tribe is 
known under the name of Ermine. The 
Ermines inhabit the northern parts of both 
hemispheres, and in winter exchange their 
brown color for a white livery more or less 
pure. The European ermine is about ten 
inches long, with the tail haif the length of 
the body; in summer itis reddish brown 
above, whitish below, with the tip of the 
tail black, and in this dress it is called the 
Stoat in Great Britain. In winter the upper 
parts become white, with a yellow tint be- 
neath, the tip of the tail remaining black at 
all seasons; in this color the fur was former- 
ly highly prized, especially for ornamenting 
garments pertaining to royalty and the offi- 
ces of dignity, and its snowy whiteness was 
consiiered the emblem of incorrupftibility 
and integrity. This animal is widely dis- 
tributed in Northern Europe and Asia, and 
ranges to the highest latitudes visited by 
man. Its habits are sanguinary, like those 
of all the rest of its kind, though from its 
smaller size it does less mischief in the farm- 
yard than the polecat; it attacks and kills 
rats, mice, moles and young poultry, suck- 
ing their blood, and it often domesticates 


itself in houses, where its destruction of 


rats and mice compensates for its damage to 
the farmer in the henhouse, 

There are at least five North American 
weasels eutitied to the name of ermine. 


- The species called ermine by Audubon and 


Bachman, and believed by them to be the 
same as the European, would seem to be a 
distinct variety. The color in summer is 
chestnut -brown above, whitish below and 
on the inner surface of the limbs; the edge 
of the upper lip is white, and the tip of the 
tailis black. In winter, in northern lati- 
tudes, the hairs are snowy white from the 
roots, except on the end of’ the tail, which 
is black for about an inch and three quar- 
ters; south of Pennsylvania the color re- 
mains brown throughout the year. Itisa 
graceful, quick and fearless animal, living 
under logs and heaps of stones, and in holes 
in rocks, It destroys rabbits, grouse, and 
domestic fowls much larger than itself; and 
when satiated with the blood of a single 


victim, it kills all within its reach, from an 
instinctive propensity to kill. It has been 
known to destroy forty fowls in a single 
night, and from its peculiarly-shaped body 
it is able to pursue hares into their burrows, 
and the field mice into their galleries. Al- 
though occasionally destructive to poultry 
and eggs, it is much more a benefactor to 
the agriculturist by killing the mice which 
devour his grain, potatoes and grasses; it 
will soon rid a granary of the largest rats, 
and a field of the wheat-loving ground- 
squirrels, It is easily taken in any kind of 
a trap, but is not common anywhere; it 
prefers stony regions, and is solitary and 
nocturnal in its habits, though occasionally 
seen at all hours of the day. There are 
other varieties of the weasel tribe, a de- 
scription of which would occupy more space 
than we can devote to the subject. 

The engraving of the armadillo, on page 
517, shows the curious coat of mail which 
nature provides for the comfort and protec- 
tion of these singular animals. This coat 
of armor consists of three bony bucklers, 
composed of small polygonal plates set in 
juxtaposition to one another, but neither 
connected by joints nor separately movable. 
The bucklers which cover the rump and 
shoulders of the animal, each forming as it 
were a single solid piece, are capable of lit- 
tle pliancy or motion save what is allowed 
during the life of the animal by the partial 
elasticity of the thin shell or crust lubricated 
by the animal oils which penetrate it. 
These bucklers, however, are connected by 
a number of transverse movable bands, 
composed of similar plates with the princi- 
pal bucklers, which are themselves con- 
nected by the soft and pliant inner skin of 
the animal, and thus admit of the most rapid 
motions, being situated immediately above 
the loins. The buckler or helmet which 
defends the head has no connection of any 
sort with the armor of the shoulders, so 
that the neck is left perfectly free, while it 
is at the same time completely protected by 
the projection of the skull-piece, The legs 
of the armadillo are extremely short and 
stout, covered with scaly plates, furnished 
with powerful claws for burrowing in the 
ground, and guarded as far as the knees by 
the defending bucklers; these descend so 
low as to form acomplete defence to the 
belly of the animal, and a partial one to the 
thighs and knees. Except in one species, 
the armadillos are devoid of hair, except a 
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few straggling bristles, which proceed from 
the inner skin, between the jointed plates 
of the lumbar region. The tails of all the 
species but one are armed with annular 
bands similar to those connecting the buck- 
lers, and in all are adapted toa notch cut 
out of the posterior buckler in order to re- 
eeive them. The teeth of the armadillos 


are of simple cylindrical form, varying from 
seven or eight to seventeen or eighteen in 


number, on each side of each jaw, and when 
the mouth is closed shut one into another. 
The different species have four or five toes 
on their forefeet, and invariably five on 
their hindfeet. ‘Their eyes are small, their 
ears erect and pointed, and they have elon- 
gated snouts. They are mostly nocturnal 
in their habits, though a few of the species 
go abroad by day. They are perfectly inof- 
fensive, and are never known to bite, or at- 
tempt any defence; but when pursued, they 
at once commence burrowing, which they 
do with such power and rapidity that they 
easily evade their pursuers, The usual food 
of armadillos consists of fallen fruits, roots, 
worms, ants and carrion. Their grinding 
teeth enable them to feed only on soft sub- 
stances, and therefore they cannot devour 
flesh except when putrid. Abundance of 
this food they find at all seasons on the 
pampas of South America, where cattle are 
slaughtered for the sake of their hides alone, 
On this food the armadillos become im- 
mensely fat, and are then esteemed a great 
delicacy, and are served up roasted whole in 
their shelis, All the armadillos are inhabi- 
tants of Central and South America, being 
tound dispersed from Mexico, over the 
pampas of Buenos Ayres, and south as far 
as Paraguay. ‘The armadillo runs with re- 


markable speed, easily outstripping a man. 
Our fourth engraving, on this page, of the 
erested ‘porcupine, introduces us to an in- 
teresting class of animals, some varieties of 
which are found only in America. 
The old world porcupines, or hystricina, 
dwell on the ground, living in burrows or 
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caves in the rocks; they have five toes on 
each foot, and the soles are naked and 
smooth. They are found in Southern Eu- 
rope, Middle and Southern Asia, and Afri- 
ca, The crested or common porcupine is 
found in Southern Europe, where it has 
come from North and West Africa; it is 
about twenty-eight inches long, and the tail 
about eight inches more; the muzzle is 
large and obtuse, sparingly clothed with 
small dusky hairs, with scattered longer and 
coarser ones on the upper lip; anterior and 
underparts and limbs with spines not more 
than two inches long, with which are mixed 
some coarse hairs. The crest is composed 
of numerous very long bristles, extending 
from the crown to the back, sixteen inches 
long and curving backward. The hind 
parts of the body and tail are covered with 
quills, some slender and flexible, twelve to 
sixteen inches long, others shorter, stouter, 
and very sharp, a few on the tip of the tail 
are hollow, generally open and blunt at the 
end, and supported on a very slender stalk 
about half an inch long. The prevailing 
color is brownish black, with a white band 
on the fore part of the neck; the longest 
quills have the terminal fifth white, and the 
rest variously ringed black and white. The 
bristles of the crest are dusky with long 
white points, some all dirty white; the 
feet are black; the quills vary considerably 
in color, but are generally grooved with 
several delicate lengthwise channels. This 


is the porc-epie of the French, the spiny 
pig, so called from its heavy piglike look 


and its grunting voice. It lives in rocky 
crevices or in burrows, becoming torpid in 
winter; its food consists of various vege- 
table substances, and its flesh is well fla- 
vored. Itcan erect its quills at pleasure, 
but has not the power to discharge them. 
Besides its grunts, it also makes a rattling 
noise by shaking the tuft of hollow quills 
on the tail, and it also strikes the ground 
with its feet like the hares, 
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The American porcupines have been sep- 
arated into two divisions called the cercola- 
bina and hystricina. The cercolabina live 
almost entirely in trees, and their feet have 
generally only four nearly equal toes, with 
long, compressed and curved claws. There 
are sometimes five toes on the hindfeet, 
and the soles are thickly studded with 
small flattened warts. ‘The best known 
species is the Canada porcupine, which is 
about two and one-half feet long, and 
weighs from twenty to thirty pounds. It 
appears to be larger than it really is, from 
the length of the hair and spines. The fur 
is usually of a dark brown, soft, woolly, 
and grayish next the skin, coarse and 
bristly in some parts, six or seven inches 
long on the back, the coarse hairs in most 
cases having dirty white points which give 
to the whole a hoary tint. The spines, 
which are more or less hidden by the fur, 
and abundant on the upper surface of the 
head, body and tail, are two or three inches 
long, white with dark points. The tail is 
about ten inches long additional of the 
above length; the front teeth are of a deep 
orange. 

This animal is very clumsy, has a back 
much arched, a thick swelled snout, short 
round ears, and a tongue that is rough 
with scales. It exists between Northern 
Pennsylvania and latitude 67 deg. north, 
and east of the Missouri River. It isa 
great climber, though slow; and though it 
cannot escape from its enemies by flight, it 
is far from being destitute of means of de- 
fence, and cannot be attacked with impu- 
nity even by the largest animals. Dogs, 
wolves, the lynx and the cougar have 
been known to die of the inflammation pro- 


duced by its quills, which are loosely at- 
tached to the skin and barbed at the point, 
so that they easily penetrate, retain their 
hold, and tend continually to become more 
deeply inserted. When irritated it erects 
its quills, and by a quick backward movye- 
ment of the tail strikes its enemy, leaving 
the nose, mouth and tongue beset with its 
darts; but it has no power of shooting the 
quills. The food consists of vegetable sub- 
stances, especially the inner bark and ten- 
der twigs of the elm, basswood and hem- 
lock, and it seldom quits a tree while the 
bark is uneaten, except in cold weather, 
when it descends to sleep in a hollow 
stump or cave. As it kills the trees which 
it ascends, the mischief which it does is 
sometimes'serious, It is often erroneously 
called hedgehog in New England. The 
nest is made in a hollow tree, and the 
young, generally two, are born in April or 
May. It is nearly the size of a beaver, and 
is eagerly hunted by the Indians, who eat 
the flesh and use the quills for ornament, 
often dyeing them with bright colors. It is 
very hard to kill, and does not hibernate as 
the European porcupine is said todo. This 
animal shows conclusively that the quills 
are only modified hairs, as it presents quills 
on the back, spiny hairs on the sides, and 
coarse bristly hairs on the under surface, 
passing into each other in regular grada- 
tion. The yellow-haired porcupine is smaller 
than the preceding, blackish brown, the 
long hairs of the body tipped with greenish 
yellow; it is found west of the Missouri to 
the Pacific Ocean. Other varieties present 
interesting peculiarities, but our space will 
not admit of reference to them. 


WAITING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Time, carry off the wintry hours, 
As fast as you can go, 

Till swallows sing the roses ope, 
And sunbeams steal the snow. 


Sleep, keep me long within your arms, 
So soft, so still, so white; 

I would not wake and miss her eyes 
That are my morning light. 


So, till the south winds bring her back 
O’er the glad April seas, 
Cambridgeport, January, 1877. 


Here let me stay, and dream a dream 
Full of sweet mysteries. 


Nor hear, nor heed the hurrying storms 
That fill the nights with woe. 

Your rosy curtains hiding day, 
And shutting out the snow. 


Let naught but echoes of her voice 
Be with the stillness blent; 
Naught but her picture gild the gloom, 
_ And I can wait content. 
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“RALPH HUNTINGTON'S TRIAL. 


TRANSCRIBED BY MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SUSPECTED. 


PRESENTLY the doctorcame. My mother 
had done the best she could, bathing the 
white face, using stimulants, and there was 
yet life in the poor girl’s frame. Doctor 
Wyatt was a small fussy body, who always 
made a great deal of noise over his patients. 

Occupied in my own gloomy thoughts 
though I was, I could still hear him through 
the open door, 

** Scandalous! — shameful! — shameful! 
Bad wound—very bad wound. I’m afraid 
it’s mortal—yes, yes, mortal, certainly—yes, 
yes, sure to be fatal. Poor thing! Who 
hated her so? Poor little thing! Great 
favorite of mine, Lettice—scandalous thing! 
Haven’t any clue yet, eh? Don’t let the 
grass grow before you find one. Hunt, 
search. Ah! an ugly wound! In good 
hands, though, Mrs. Huntington—in good 
hands, I’m sure, ’Fraid she’ll have to stay 
here a day or two—wouldn’t do to have her 
moved. Don’t let the neighbors come in. 
There’s a chance that she may become con- 
scious before she dies; she—”’ 

‘Then you think she will die?” queried 
my mother, in an unnatural voice. 

**O yes—next to impossible that she can 
live, with that wound. Have heard of such 
cases, though—but next toimpossible. Did 
she have any company, madam? Could it 
have been jealousy? I’msurprised; I didn’t 
know poor little Lettice had an enemy in the 
world. Can you account for it, madam?” 

“Indeed I cannot,’’ my mother responded, 
her voice shaking. It went to my heart, 
thinking what her suspicions had been— 


thinking that only the night before Lettice, 


had behaved in that extraordinary manner, 
in the very room where she was now laid so 
near to death, 

‘* Boys, keep this matter still for a while,”’ 
said my father, coming out again. “It’s 
best for Mr. Windle not to hear of it, as the 
doctor says his system is very much de- 
ranged. And it would shock Miss Rose ter- 


ribly, she thought so much of Lettice. I 
myself will take the proper steps to inform 
the authorities. We don’t want the grounds 
thronged all day with thoughtless crowds— 
at all events not till the girl dies. They 
would be sure to press about here and dis- 
turb her last moments,” 

The men promised, and went their way. 
The thing was sure to be known, however, 
before long, even if they were silent, and it 
was not very likely they could be. 

Meantime I was tormented by doubts as 
to the propriety of disclosing what I knew 
of the matter—vague enough to be sure. If 
that scene had not occurred on the previous 
evening, when my father all but lost the 
control of his temper, I certainly should 
have told what I knew; but now a certain 
fear held me back. I knew that his own 
well-conquered mental sufferings had ren- 
dered him more liable to irritation—had 
weakened in his naturally, strong mind his 
powers of judgment, and the smallest evi- 
dence would be taken against me. 

I would go up to the house and see Rose 
—yes, that would quiet my nerves, perhaps, 
and after that it would be better to tell of 
my miserable midnight, or rather morning, 
stroll. 

I went in. My mother sat by the suffer- 
er. The doctor had advised that she should 
not be moved. Her clothes had been cut 
away fromthe wound. A light white coun- 
terpane had been thrown over her. How 
very white—and yet how beautiful! Her 
countenance seemed to wear the sweet re- 
pose of sleep. Her hair hung, all unbound, 
over the couch, and streamed nearly to the 
floor. My mother had pressed it back from 
her forehead. 

does not suffer,”’ I whispered. 

My mother gave me one quick frightened 
glance. I remember now there was a hor- 
ror in it—an undefined, unspoken horror. 

“No, I think not,’’ was the reply. 

** Poor girl! a hard fate?’ I murmured. 

My mother shuddered. 


** Mother, I’m going to see Rose,”’ I said. 
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She bowed her head, mutely. ‘“‘I shan’t 
speak a word to her of this, of course—you 
think I had better not.” 

“‘T think you had better not.” 

She was so absorbed in her task of watch- 
ing for the slightest return of consciousness, 
that I forgave her her coldness of manner 
—never thinking— 

I hurried up stairs. I had not spoken of 
the handkerchief—I had unwisely kept 
silence. Now I went with a vague feeling 
that I would hide it, or burn it—shuddering 
at the thought of even touching it again. 

It was not to be found—neither that nor 
the clothes I had huddled together. I 
looked in-my clothes-press. My camlet cloak 
hung there, intact, but the handkerchief, 
the white linen trousers, were gone. Great 
Heaven! I had never thought to examine 
them—never dreamed that the sanguinary 
crimson might have blotted them. I stood 
still and trembled like a child. Who could 
have taken them? Nobody, I felt certain, 
but my mother. She had gone very early to 
my room, then, much earlier than was her 
wont. What vague suspicion had she that 
should lead to that result? I went slowly 
down the back stairs, a very coward now. I 
did not dare to face my mother; I did not 
wish to meet my father’s eyes again. [| 
knew now what were the awful suspicions 
that they would not for worlds have whis- 
pered to their own hearts, Stealing out at 
the kitchen door, there I saw my handker- 
chief, spread on the grass, every stain oblit- 
erated, and hanging on a hastily improvised 
line, were the trousers I had worn the day 
before, guiltless of any spot. 

It had been my mother’s doing, then—and 
by their condition (they were nearly dry), 
she had washed them before the body of 
that unfortunate girl had been brought to 
the house. What had led her to my apart- 
ment so very early--what suspicion? She 
could not surely have learned that I was 
out of my room, out of the house, as I had 
been, on my foolish bootless tramp. 

I went bya circuitous path toward the 
house, stopping shudderingly at the pool. 
No one was there yet, fora wonder. The 
water still looked sullen, but it seemed to 
me asif its dark hue had changed to red. 
I peered round for my knife. It must be 
found, or what horrible lie might it not 
fasten upon me? I searched hither and 
thither, supposing myself the only person 
there, carefully avoiding the suspicious spots 


and trails of down-trodden grass. My search 
was utterly in vain; so Icontinued my walk — 
perplexed and agitated. . 

Rose was in, just in from a drive to the 
town. Her cheeks were bright with health 
and youth. She sent me word that she 
would see me for a few moments, just for a 
few moments. When had she ever before 
sent such a message as that? 

I went in, listless, anxious, but conceal- 
ing my depression—met her with a smile. 
She had thrown her hat aside ona table, 
and was just pulling off her gloves. I 
thought her an unnecessarily long time 
about it. 

‘“*Whata beautiful day it is!’ she ex- 
claimed, as at last she sat down beside me. 
**T have been shopping.’’ 

**T am to presume, then, that your head- 
ache is gone,”’ I said. 

*O yes; it was very bad last night. I 
could scarcely get to sleep. I heard the 
clock strike three.’’ 

**Indeed.”’ [could not repress a start, 
I too had heard the clock strike three. 

‘It is very bad to lose sleep—at least for 
me. Ishould have been very dull to-day 
but for my drive. I’ve been buying some 
worsted—Lettice promised to knit me one 
of the new-style shawls, and I’m quite anx- 
ious for her to begin.”’ 

Well that she had risen up to fetch the 
worsted that I might see the beautiful 
colors, or she could. not have avoided notic- 
ing how that little speech shook me. 

“Are they not pretty?” 

Very pretty indeed.”’ 

“It seems to me—are you ill, Ralph ?”’ 

**Why should you think that?’ with a 
nervous little laugh that I tried to make 
careless, 

‘* Why, your hand trembles so—and posi- 
tively you are quite pale—white, I might 
say.” 

**Do you suppose your sex monopolizes 
all the headache in the world?’”’ I asked. 

so sorry!—of course not—only 
men never will tell; it has to be forced from 
them, and we silly things are so ready with 
our complaints. Hear my birds, Are they 
not splendid?” 

I dared not tell ber that their blithe music 
almost drove me wild, 

** Now do you know I’m going to set Let- 
tice to work immediately? Mamma does so 
monopolize her! But then she suits both 
of us so well! Ralph!’ 
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I started for answer. 

“Well, indeed I think you have a head- 
ache, and are nervous into the bargain. Do 
you know I think Lettice isin some silly 
trouble or other?” 

I started now for answer, as I had started 
before. I could not trust myself to speak, 

“* Yes, she is very much altered, and I 
can’t find out just how itis; only 1 know 
—I think—yes, I know she has some lover 
who is not acting quite honorable towards 
her. She told me as much last night.” 

** She told you as much last night?” 

** Yes, after youhad goneshe came in. I 
never saw such a looking creature, It 
seemed as if death would not have altered 
her in the least. She had been out, too; so 
I suppose it was she we saw skulking, 
though she wouldn’t own it was. O Miss 
Rose,’ said she, ‘I’m in a great deal of 
trouble! O, if 1 only had a mother to go 
to? LIpitied her, indeed I did. Sheis an 
orphan, poor girl! and has been ever since 
she was five years of age. But then I tried 
to laugh it off, too, because I’d seen fora 
long time how hysterical and nervous she 
had been. ‘ Why, Lettice, you can’t have 
a lover now, can you?’ I asked. Lettice is 
ten years older than lam, you know, and 
five years olderthan you. Not so very old, 
either, I suppose, only it seemsso, And 
she is a pretty girl, rather—don’t you 
think?” 

‘Yes, Lettice isa fine-looking girl,’ I 
found veice to say. 

Rose dropped her eyes. 

“Then she began a long story. Some 
one—some one that I knew’’—her eyes were 
raised again—‘*‘ was persecuting her dread- 
fully. She couldn’t bear to think, or to 
speak of such wickedness, but in justice— 
but she thought it was time she should now. 
She had grown afraid for her life, and she 
believed he was not sincere, whoever he was; 
she believed he was vent on destroying her 
peace—everybody’s peace. And when I 
asked her who it was, she grew red and 
burstintotears. ‘Ask Mr. Ralph,’ she said, 
* ask him—he knows, and he will tell you.’ ”’ 

Had the lightning struck me, I think I 
should not have been more stunned. Rose 
was looking at me now, straight in my eyes, 
an anxious appealing glance in hers. 

**So I ask you, Ralph—to tell me who is 
troubling poor, innocent, orphan Lettice, in 
this miserable manner—who?” 

** Before Heaven, Rose,” said I, solemn- 
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ly, as soon as I could collect sufficient 
breath, “‘you ask me.a question I cannot 
answer. I do not know—how should I 
know, dear?”’ 

‘* But Lettice was so positive! O Ralph! 
Ralph!’ She seemed to restrain herself, 
drew a long heavy sigh, aud edged herself a 
little way from me, 

**But, Rose, my darling, is not my word 
as sacred, as much to be relied on, as that 
of your servant Lettice? You have known 
me a great many years—did I ever do or say 
a false thing? Answer me, Rose.”’ 

Her eyes were full of tears. I had taken 
her hands in mine, She struggled a little, 
then her head fell forward on my breast. I 
felt myself miserably unhinged in all my 
faculties. Had I given way then, I should 
have cried with her like a baby. 

**O Ralph! Lhad a wild wicked suspicion. 
Forgive me!”’ 

all the world in league against me?”’ 
I cried, with sudden passion, springing from 
my seat. 

Ralph! don’t look like that! Forgive 
me—do forgive me—doun’t think of what I 
said, But she put it intomy head—not my 
heart, Ralph—it never reached my heart. 
There I am true to you—there I will never, 
never believe one word against you!” 

I turned to her; my face felt like stone. 

** Rose,’’ I said, ** L will tell you so far as 
I believe to be the truth, I do think—it is 
not my egotism, God knows I have little 
reason now to be gratified with the thought 
—that the poor girl thinks more of me than 
she should—and this foolish wicked passion, 
if such it is, has perverted her mind, till she 
has made herself believe that I have let her 
think that I care for her. Iam sorry for 
her, but, Rose, God above us knows that [ 
never dreamed of giving her one of the least 
of my thoughts. Inever addresssd her with 
one word which Lam ashamed to remem- 
ber. I never thought of her, or any woman, 
with ene thought that would bring a blush 
to the cheek of even my pure Rose. Believe 
me, Rose, believe me, if you would not kill 
me with doubts, Whatever happens, un- 
der whatever cloud I may be, still believe 
this, my darling.” 

‘“*I will—I do believe you, entirely,” said 
Rose, ‘‘and I am troubled to see you look- 
ing so pale,” 

‘*T have reason to look pale, Rose,’’ 

**T do assure you nobody shall ever lisp a 
doubt of youagain. And to show you how 
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little I think—” she rang the bell near—*“‘ of 
this matter, I’ll—” 

A servant came, opened the door. 

“Tell Lettice I want her.” 

A strange sound caused us both to look 
up hastily. The woman had ventured in a 
little further, showing a red face and swol- 
len eyes. 


CHAPTER XII. 


LETTICE MISSED. 


** WHAT is the matter, Margaret? Tooth- 
ache again?’’ called Rose. 

*O no, miss.” 

What, then?” 

**O, it’s trouble, miss!’’ 

“Do you want me—to see me alone?” 

**O, if you please, no, miss; but—but.” 

“Well, you can order Lettice here, can’t 
you.” 

I felt as if all the blood in my body was 
surging toward my brain. 

“*Don’t stand there so stupid, Margaret.’ 

miss—but, miss—Lettice aint here.’’ 

** Well, where is she?”’ 

**She—she—” 

“*Never mind, Rose,’’ I said, hastily ris- 
ing. ‘‘ Perhaps Lettice is missing.”’ 

“* Hasn't she been in the house all night, 
Margaret?’ Rose was now alarmed and 
-had arisen. I believe in my intensity of 
dread I cursed them both, almost. 

**No’m, I believe not,” blubbered the 
~woman, bursting into tears again. 

** You are all so stupid!” cried Rose, in a 
“I'll see what this means. I'll go 
to the servants’ hall—”’ 

** No—Rose,’’—I started forward now in 
an agony of fear. ‘‘ Don’t go; trust me—I 
—I will go and see what it means.” 

She stood quite still, trembling, though. 
I could see that. 

I quieted her, however, bade her not stir 
from the room, and went out, half delirious, 
Where was this to end? So, as I feared, 
Lettice had told her. Dying or dead, I 
cared not, but felt a degree of bitterness 
towards the girl, such as I hope never to 
feel towards any human being again. 

‘The cool breeze was grateful to me as [ 
stood in the ha!l door, for my head was 
throbbing and burning painfully. What to 
do I knew not. I determined first to ascer- 
tain how far the murderous assault was 
known, and so went myself among the ser- 


vants. They eyed me askance. It wasevi- 
dent that Gordon, who had met me with the 
lantern in the early morning, had sowed the 
seeds of suspicion in the breasts of his fel- 
lows—not because he particularly disliked 
me, but there was no other object so defi- 
nite to pitch upon; so he had narrated how 
he had talked with me—about the fire, and 
other foolish things. ‘‘And why were I 
out at that time, eh? Something more than 
adream, ye’ll better believe—and he and 
Lettice has acted strangely this time past.” 
Yes, the servants knew it, one and all, and 
had already thrown their suspicions in the 
first convenient direction. 

I assumed a quiet I was far from feeling 
as they stood around me. 

“And what be your opinion about it, if I 
may be so bold?”’ asked one of them, 

“* My opinion is, that you’d all better be 
on the track of the murderer, than standing 
round giving your opinions,’ was my tart 
answer. Very unwise it was, too—as I con- 
sidered when it was too late, But I felt ir- 
ritable and half angry at what Rose had 
told me—quite undecided, too, as to what I 
should say on my return, for return I must, 
as she was waiting forme. I would have 
unsaid it if I could, as I saw their discon- 
tented faces and lowering eyebrows, but 
could not now. 

I walked slowly back to the house, a prey 
to the gloomiest forebodings, not because I 
might be implicated, not that, exactly, but 
all the circumStances with which I was sur- 
rounded were gloomy and depressing. But 
yesterday I had seemed treading the very 
courts of heaven, and now did I feel like 
one on the very verge of destruction. True 
I was perfectly innocent of all wrong inten- 
tion, even; but my being out, and seen in 
the mid hours betwecn night and morning, 
the words of Lettice herself, told to my 
mother, my father, Rose and I knew not 
who beside, filled me with a kind of unde- 
fined terror, a vague feeling of danger. 

I went as slowly as possitle up the steps, 
considering what I should say to Rose. She 
sat in the same position as when I left her, 
the worsted on a little table by her side. [ 
paused before accosting her. How very 
lovely she looked, the warm sunlight golden- 
ing her hair and almost glorifying her face! 
She must have felt I was there, for present- 
ly she turned with a sad smile. 

** See, haven’t moved. Haven’t I been 


good?” 
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Yes, you have, darling—you are always 
good, I expect.” 

She shook her head. 

**T ought to be, I have so few trials. But 
of course I'm not. But what about Let- 
tice? Can’t they find her?’’ 

**O yes, they have found her.” 

** Where is she?’ growing pale again. 

She is at the cottage.” 

** What! at your place?—at Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s?”’ 

“*Yes, my love.” 

** Well—I don’t see why—she is there. I 
‘was afraid last night she would do some- 
thing dreadful. She has not, I hope—she—” 

* Rose, you must promise to be calm. I 
have delayed the information purposely, 
that you might expect sad news, and bear 
it with more fortitude.”’ 

**O Ralph! Ralph! how could you? 
What has happened to poor Lettice?’”’ 

* An accident.” 

**She is killed!’ she cried, passionately ; 
is killed! my poor dear Lettice!”’ 

“No, Rose; there is life yet, and—and 
perhaps hope—I dare not say. We wished 
to keep this sad news from you for a while, 
till her fate was decided, but it was impos- 
sible.”’ 

** Tell me more,”’ cried Rose, restraining 
her tears, tell me all about 

** There is nothing to tell, dear, only that 
she was—found—injured.”’ 

** Then—she did not try to kill herself?” 

believe not, Rose.” 

**O, this isall verysad! I never expected 
to hear such news. Dear Lettice—do you 
know, Ralph, she seems just like a sister to 
me. O, you must take me to her, Ralph. 
She would rather see me than any one, I 
know.” 

“T cannot consent to that, Rose. Iam 
sure your father would not—I am sure Mrs, 
Windle would not. Be calm, my darling, 
and you shall hear from her, whatever 
happens.” 

‘*Ralph, did somebody try to murder 
her?” Her eyes were wide with horror, 

looks like it.’’ 

*‘ Where did it happen?” 

“You will have it, Rose. Down by the 
pool.”’ 

“‘Blackmere pool—O, I always hated it. 
How did you know?” 

I shivered and grew pale in spite of my- 
self, though her eyes were upon me. 

‘TI know because that is where the men 
said they found her.” 


“0, it is frightful! too frightful! And 
she may die—poor Lettice may die—may be 
dead! Let me go instantly—I must go!”’ 

‘But, Rose, indeed you must listen to 
reason; it might be fatal to her to see any 
one now. I think the doctor would not 
allow it,’’ 

** Ralph, you must let me go, if no further 
than to the steps of the cottage. O my poor 
girl! my poor Lettice! If I had only kept 
her by me; if I had only taken her into my 
own room, and comforted her, she seemed 
insuch bitter trouble. Come, Iam going.” 

“*T protest against it, Rose; butsince you 
will—why—you must.”’ 

She put on bennet and shawl with ner 
vous haste, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
glittering, her fingers trembling; stopping 
every now and then to wipe the great tears 
that gathered on her lashes, and which 1 
longed to kiss away, but did not, grown 
suddenly a very coward. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BOSE AT THE COTTAGE, 


“‘I can’? bear the beautiful day!’ Rose 
said, impatiently. ‘1 wish the birds would 
stop their singing, they stun me.” 

I had felt much the same, so that I could 
hardly rebuke her. I saw she was taking 
the path by the pool. 

**Go by the other road, Rose, I beg you; 
don’t go by that shocking place.” 

“Why! is there anything there?’ she 
asked, 

‘*Of course not, only some marks of—of 
the—it sickens me to think. I came that 
way; I had rather return the other.’ 

** But L must go by the pool,” said Rose, 
resolutely. ‘‘l am not afraid, if you are; 
take the avenue, and I will meet you.”’ 

That stung me. 

am not afraid,” I said; ‘‘butif you 
had seen—well—no matter—go on.”’ 

** Has it disfigured her?’’ asked Rose, in 
a low voice, 

**No; she looks just the same as ever, 
ouly white aud weak.”’ 

“There it is,” with a long shuddering 
breath. Some of the servants stood round, 
They huddled together as Rose and I passed, 
giving humble obeisance to the little lady, 
who was loved by everybody. The news 
was gaining hearers, Down the path, in 
the direction of the cottage, stragglers were 
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making their appearance. The men sud- 
denly ceased talking till we were gone. 
Presently we came in sight of the cottage. 

Let me take your arm,”’ gasped Rose. 
“T feel so faint.” 

‘I knew it would be too much for you. 
I am angry with myself for letting you 
come.’’ 

**No one could have hindered me,’’ was 
her quiet answer. And I felt certain that 
she was right; she would have come alone, 

And now we were almost there, I trem- 
bled with excitement, 

** Poor, poor Lettice!”’ escaped Rose’s lips 
now and then. ‘1 wonder if she can be 
dead?” 

My father came out of the cottage, and 
walked slowly back and forth upon the 
porch. He did not appear to see us till we 
were almost upon him, I never saw him 
take so little notice of Rose, his favorite, 
before. 

** What is the matter with your mother?” 
he asked, hoarsely. ‘She has not been 
herself to-day. I wish they had not brought 
‘Lettuce here. She can’t be moved now, 
they say, and I’m sure she’s not fit to take 
care of her.’’ 

“I will help,” said Rose, cheerfully. 
“Ralph and I. Iv’s my right. But will 
she live?” 

My father shook his head. 

*“Can’t you prevail upon her not to go 
in?” 1 asked my father. 

*““Not if she’s made her mind up. I 
wouldn’t try.” 

Ruse had made her mind up, but, not- 
withstanding, she shook like one in an ague 
fii. So I let her enter the cottage. My 

mother looked up, her haggard face never 
alteriug. Rose began to moan, as if the 
sight was too much for her, 

"Is she alive—are you sure that she’s 
alive?’ Rose queried, At the same instant 
she was answered, ‘The eyes of the wounded 
girl opened slowly, and were fastened upon 


Ruse, with a wondering grieved glance. © 


“O Lettice!’’ Rose threw herself down 
beside her, notwithstandiug my mother’s 
caution, “But you must keep up a good 
heart, and you'll be sure to get well.” 

The grieved lips quivered a little, the 
eyes moved slowly in their sockets. I was 
standing behind Rose, a little at the side, 
and away from Lettice, but I caught her 
glance. Instantly a look of the deepest 
loathing, horror, fear, changed her counte- 


- 


nance, She gave along low cry, and fainted 
again. Rose looked slowly round at me, a 
reflection of that same expression on her 
face. My mother sank tothe floor, strength- 
less for a moment, her face buried in her 
hands; then at Rose’s cry that Lettice was 
dead, she roused herself, and began to apply 
restoratives, 

**O Ralph! what did ske look at you so 
for? O Ralph! it was terrible, terrible!” 
moaned Rose. 

I felt that it was terrible; the glance had 
gone to my very soul. But why she should 
signify such mute horror, I could not tell. 
Her accusations had been false enough, her 
conduct most criminal and capricious, Did 
she also wish to accuse me of her death? 

**She is probably delirious,’’ said my 
mother, controlling her voice. “I think 
you had better both leave the room. Iam 
sure the doctor would not approve of any 
intrusion,”’ 

** May I not stay here, somewhere?’ Rose 
asked, meekly, 

** No; this is no place for you.” Andan 
unwonted sternness displayed itself in voice 
and manner. 

“But Lettice was in my service; I loved 
her like a sister.” 

** Rose Windle! you cannot remain here,’’ 
said my mother; aud there was almost pas- 
sion in her tones, ‘If Lettice lives, and 
should get strong enough to bear the re- 
moval, she shall be brought back to you, 
and you can then do as you please, of 
course; but while she is here, I shall follow 
the doctor’s instructions, and admit no one. 
I wonder Ralph was so thoughtless,” 

“It was not Ralph—don’t blame him,’ 
retorted Rose, It was the first time I ever 
saw haughtiness in her gesture. ‘* Good- 
morning, Mrs. Huntington. If Lettice does 
recover, she shall be brought home,’’ 

“ You must remember the great shock it 
has been to her,’’ I said, soothingly, as we 
left the house. 

**I will not, I will never forget it. Your 
mother has no right to speak that way to 
me,’’ she retorted, passionately. We walked 
on in silence, she weeping. I did not an- 
swer her, for I felt that my mother had 
been hard and stern, all unlike her usual 
self. And yet who knew so well as I what 
reason she had for seeming so cold and 
altered ? 

We reached the house by another road, 
the main entrance. 
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“*Good-morning, Rose,” 1 said, quietly. 
“‘I will return if there is anything favor- 
able to report.’’ 

“© Ralph! are you angry with me, too?’ 
she asked, penitently. 

“Angry with you! that would be impos- 
sible,”’ I said; ‘‘ and let me beg of you to 
excuse my mother; it was her intense fear 
that both you and she would suffer more. 
You know my mother, Rose; it is not like 
her.”’ 

“She did right, perfectly right. I should 
have been in the way, and perhaps worried 
and irritated both her and that poor girl. 
You wont stay away long, Ralph?” 

*“T’ll come up this evening,” was my 


reply. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN INTERVIEW.—THE KNIFE FOUND. 


Back again through cross paths to the 
cottage, unable to fix my mind on any one 
thing. There was plenty to do, but my 
will seemed totally inert. I thought of the 
knoll my father had spoken of as the site of 
a future dwelling, and strolled thither. It 
was a most desirable piece of ground, over- 
looking the river on one side, giving a view 
of the distant city from the other, its spires 
glittering in the far blue distance; a most 
desirable spot. Would the house ever be 
built? Iremembered my father’s descrip- 
tion of his childhood home; it would cost a 
great deal of money to build such a man- 
sion in America, but then he had the mon- 
ey. I had not been idling all this time, and 
fully meant todo my share of labor, though 


' may father was a rich man, and I his only 


heir. I had been studying law, and had of 
course my ambitions, which were at times 
colossal. No want, privation or sorrow had 
ever troubled me from my childhood. My 
desires had been moderate, and the vices of 
my fellow-students I had the courage not to 
emulate. Still, as 1 thought of these things, 
and felt that I had a fixed character for 
good, which, in all my past relations with 
‘men, none could throw the shadow of sus- 
picion upon, Lettice, lying there upon the 
lounge in our keeping-room at home, came 
up like some spirit of evil, and shadowed 
every pleasant fancy. 

There was a path ran through the place 
‘where I was standing, a path only defined 
by well-trampled grass, and the large trees 


scattered here and there served to hide the 
person whose footsteps I heard approach- 
ing, as I stood there lost in contemplation. 

At last we met. One glance of surprise, 
not exactly cordial, perhaps, and I went 
forward. 

Frank Bassett, you here?”’ 

“Ralph Huntington!’ And he extended 
his hand stiffly. 

Frank had been my companion at college, 
till I first tired of, then despised him for his 
weakness of character and his vices. He 
was a handsome fellow, and exceedingly 
vain, without, it seemed to me, any moral 
stamina whatever. His talents were good, 
and his social qualities always made him 
friends; but me I had thought he hated, 
too much ever to be familiar, In my ear- 
lier years I had often brought him to my 
father’s, before | learned how destitute he 
was of principle. He had always admired 
Lettice, and she, I fancied, had liked him, 
He and I had had a fierce quarrel once on 
her account, for I saw that his admiration 
must of necessity lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences, as I knew he would never make a 
girl in her position his wife. He was an 
excellent mimic, and the life of society, but 
of late years 1 had avoided him. 

‘Vd not the most distant idea of meet- 
ing you,”’ I said. 

**T suppose not.’? Hespoke rapidly. “I 
only stopped here yesterday, going further 
on to an uncle of mine, who lives up in the 
hills. Well, this is a most unfortunate 
thing. I lear that pretty girl whom I used 


to admire so much has been foully dealt: 


with,” 

** How did you hear?”? My question was 
abrupt. 

** The fellow that went after medical help 
spread the news, I suppose. Is she dead?’’ 
he asked. 

“ No.” 

**No?” with an accent of surprise. “Ol! 
I heard she was. Very singular, wasn’t it? 
Who could have done it? Some unfavored 
lover?” 

“I never knew she had any lovers but 
you,” I said, bluntly, 

He turned pale, then scarlet. 

*Lherlover? nonsense! She had a pretty 
face, and 1 am fond of pretty faces, but as 
to anything serious—pah!’ 

“You ran after her somewhat persist- 
ently,’”’ said I, angered at the recollection 
of his many dastardly tricks; “‘ and, as you 
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confessed yourself, your intentions were 
anything but honorable.’’ 

“*T see you have nut got over that dis- 
agreeable trick of speaking your mind,” 
said he, with a touch of the old savage 
temper. 

““No; I think it grows upon me,’’ was my 
reply. 

**You’re an impertinent fellow,’’ he ex- 
claimed, with an oath; “‘and J think you'll 
have a bone to pick in a few days that will 
trouble you some. There’s a rumor about 
that you were sweet upon the girl yourself, 
so look out that it don’t get you into 
trouble.’’ 

He walked hurriedly away, and I turned 
off in another direction, wondering why I 
had not thrashed him, as he deserved. I 
went direct to the cottage on my return. 
‘My father was now the centre of a group of 
excited men. What was that that flashed 
so in the sun, that my father looked on with 
compressed lips and a pained ghastly brow? 
I knew, it was my knife! They had found 
it, read the initials upon it, and brought it 
to the cottage. My knees knocked together 
—acold sweat broke out over me. Inno- 


cent as I was, I have no doubt but that as 
one and another faced me I looked like the. 
veriest guilty coward alive. I shook off the. 
weakness in another moment, however, and 
stepped upon the porch. My father liter- 
ally gasped as he turned to me, his brow 
flushed red, then the blood receded. 

is your knife, Ralph!’ There was. 
pity as well as sternness in his voice. 

Yes sir; that is my knife.” 

** You see there has been blood upon it.’” 

** T see it looks stained.” 

“Can you guess where it was found?” 
The servants pressed nearer. 

“*T know where it was found.” 

** You know?” 

Yes, by Blackmere poo); [ lost it there.’” 

“*When?”’ My father’s face grew sterner. 

I hesitated. Should I tell all before these 
low fellows? 

**T will tell you. I don’t care about tell- 
ing it here, just now.” 

My father saw that I was calm, that my 
decision meant something. He dismissed 
the men. I went into the house with him, 
and into my own chamber. 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


A FOUR LEAF CLOVER. 


BY PERTINE. 


She stood beside the garden gate, 
With the willows bending over, 

And the light wind bent the branches down, 
Till they touched the tops of clover. 


A shadow rested on her face, 
Her smile was tinged with sorrow, 
For I would sail across the sea, 
Before the dawn to-morrow. 


One hand lay on her spaniel there, 
His tawny head caressing, 

If I'd but touched her garment’s hem 
I'd counted it a blessing. 


She bent and plucked from out the grass 
A perfect four leaf clover, 

Then said, “‘ If you are still my friend, 
When the long veyage is over, 


“ Bring back the gift I offer now, 
Although so slight a token, 

I promise if the leaf be whole 
My word shall not be broken.” 

Clinton, Cunn., Nov., 1876. 


Four years, four long long years have passed; 
At last the voyage is over, 

And still upon my heart I wore, 
A perfect four leaf clover. 


Once more I stood beside the gate, 

With the willows bending over; 

But only the spaniel came to greet 
His lady’s wandering lover. 


Startled I took from off my heart 
My darling’s simple token; 

I looked, and O, God pity me! 
Behold a leaf was broken! 


They told me, but the words they said 
I never could remember, 

For suddenly the sweet June day 
Was changed to bleak December. 


I stood within the darkened room, 
I leaned her coffin over, 

She held within her snowy hands 
A perfect four leaf clover, 
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HULDAH. 


BY JOHN. A. PETERS, 


A GIRL, a slim thing of fifteen, with hands 
clasped, and face working, stood leaning 
against a giant boulder jutting out froma 
shelving bank, watching the rolling waves 
of the great deep as they throbbed and beat 
tumultuously against the cragged shore. A 
weird child she was; uncanny, the fisher- 
men living along the shore called her. Small 
and straight-featured, with a dark face and 
great restless gray eyes that burned and 
flashed underneath their lengthy lashes of 
black; that were woefully passionate or 


calmly prayerful, just as the mood of their 


erratic owner changed. A small determined 
mouth, the lips thin and compressed, now 
apart and glowing, showing two rows of 
teeth whitely even as seed-pearls, A broad 
monarchal brow, too high, perhaps, to re- 
alize a painter's idea of beauty, but denot- 
ing intellect, if cultivated, of no common 
order, from which were pushed back, as if 
they wearied her, two oppressive braids of 
midnight hair. 

The shades of night were settling fast 
over the earth, Slowly in the west the sun 
was sinking to rest amidst an oriflamb of 
golden splendor. Yet still Huldah Brown 
leaned, or crouched rather, against the pro- 
jecting boulder, troubled with restless am- 
bitious thoughts, such as girls of fifteen are 
rarely ever troubled with. But then, Hul- 
dah was dissimilar to any other child I 
know of; and even at that early age a long- 
ing to escape these quiet scenes and plunge 
into the very heart of the great city, in the 
midst of its turmoil and confusion, where 
change is the order of the day, and not this 
tedious monotony which she hated with her 
whole heart, possessed her, Nothing around 
her cared she for save the sea which was 
never quiet, which alone could still the 
cravings of her heart at times, and where 
she often came for rest, especially at twi- 
light, and where she would lean as she did 
now against the mammoth rock, or crouch 
down beside it, and lay her head upon it, 
sometimes sobbing, sometimes quiet as the 
dead. 

‘*O, to think,’ she cried, beginning to 


pace the strand with quick impetuous steps, 


‘*that I must pass my days here, must be 


tied down to this uneventful life, when my” 
whole soul revolts at the thought. And I 
so young— but fifteen! Must it be? O- 
Heavenly Father!’ raising her brown face: 
aloft, “‘if thou dost exist, I beg that thou 
wilt change my course of life; make it a 
more tumultuous one. Relieve it, I pray 
thee, of this intense quiet which is killing 
me—driving me mad! Anything, I beseech 
thee, but this deathly stillness! If not, I 
will rebel—will defy fate—and, in spite of 
the chains that hold me downward—spite of 
everything that tends to keep me from the 
world I worship, I will yet plunge into it, 
though I make myself miserable by so do- 
ing; for I cannot—cannot bear it! I long 
for action—for power—for wealth—for ev- 
erything that is denied me! O poverty! 
thou greatest of curses heaped upon man, 
why didst thou not attack some one in my 
stead? Do so yet, 1 beg. Seize some one 
else in thy talon-like clutches. Discrown 
her, and enthrone me. Let her feel the 
gnawing pangs I have been forced to feel, 
and let me enjoy the luxuries that wealth 
alone can purchase for a while. Whata 
change it would be for me and good patient 
grandfather! No more willow baskets to 
weave—no more hickory canes to fashion 
out and to carry and sell to the fine ladies 
and gentlemen who come and spend the 
summer season at H—— by the sea. How 
Ienvy them—the ladies, robed in trailing 
silks, decked out with jewels that flash and 
strive toemulate the stars in brightness; 
their showy carriages drawn by splendid 


steeds; their beauty, and the adulation they . 


receive; and, most of all, the access they 
have to books. I thirst for knowledge, pant 
for it! Why should I not be well educated,,. 
and soar above the common mass of people?’ 
There is that within my ambitieus heart 
which would make me rise, if I but had am 
opportunity. Iam possessed of a superior 
intellect, and ’tis too bad, altogether too 
bad, that I’m doomed to such a life. I say 
*tis not right. I can’t and wont recognizea 
law that will shower one man with bless- 
ings and deprive another even of the com-- 
mon necessities of life. If there bea God. 
—but no, I'll not proceed in my blasphemy 
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—there must be one, else how came the 
restless sea I love so well here? these stu- 
pendous rocks that rise out of the earth so 
firm and bold—these granitic hills that 
tower aloft, medallioned with flowers, stud- 
ded with trees; and the luminary in the 
heavens that gives light and heat to this 
mysterious world which I almost worship 
for its beauty? Ah yes! it must have taken 
some power superior to man’s to have cre- 
ated all these things, and yet—’’ She re- 
lapsed into silence, with the thought un- 
completed. 

Unconsciously she had been uttering her 
words aloud, as she was in the habit of do- 
ing when alone in this secluded spot, where 
but few of the gay fashionables from the 
neighboring watering-place evercame. She 
checked her walk, and sat down beneath 
the shadow of the rock, drawing the scant 
dress low over her bare feet, heeding noth- 
ing, seeing nothing, not even the sea which 
dashed its white spray over her. And but 
a few feet from her, hidden from observa- 
tion by the umbrageous branches of a low 
brown-bodied tree, seated on an old moss- 
covered stump, was a man scanning her 
every movement, studying her with eyes 
afire with eagerness—with the most decided 
imterest—himself a curious study. He was 
aman of thirty, perhaps older, as it was 
hard to determine his age by his looks. A 
great massive form, which many a man 
might envy for its grace and strength; a 
awarthy face illumined by piercing black 
eyes, in whose fathomless depths dwelt a 
gleam of evil, with tangled brows meeting 
above; a grand dark brow, unfurrowed by 
a wrinkle, overshaded by damp clusters of 
purplish-black snakelike hair. A face of 
strength, of beauty, where good and bad 
blended inseparably—such a face as Lucifer 
might have owned before he became entire- 
ly hardened in his sin. Not a happy face, 
anything but that, but one that would at- 
tract you as «a volcano about to burst wight 
a precipice preparing to tumble, a Titan 
eak ready to topple over when the last tell- 
ing blow upon itis struck, His mouth was 
nearly hidden by a mustache black as Ere- 
bus—a sneering, cynical mouth, whose lips 
rarely ever parted in a smile, but when they 
did it transformed his whole countenance 
wonderfully. 

Below, the water babbied, cried and 
shvieked aloud as if it were mocking the 
wretched girl whose aspirations could never 


be realized; above, in the whispering trees 
that trailed like an arch over the man’s head, 
the birds flitted in and out like thoughts 
that come and go in contented hearts; and 
‘away in the distance Phoebus was slowly 
sinking to rest, glorifying the earth radiant- 
ly ere he disappeared. The scene maddened 
the man whose eyes had roved from the 
girl’s powerful face—the thundering water, 
the sinking sun and the caroling birds, and 
his features writhed as he sat there. 

**Ah, that water,” he said, *‘ it sounds like 
the voices of demons, like the one jeering 
within me, ever inhabiting my breast. It 
brings up recollections in my youth that I 
would fain forget, but which I cannot, can- 
not; down to the grave will they go with 
me. Ah, my life! what a miserable failure 
it has been; how I am shackled down by— F 
just as yonder girl is by poverty! Poor un- 
satisfied thing, how I pity her! for with her 
insatiable cravings is she not akin to me? 
Can I not alter the fate she believes she’s 
destined to? Lift her from the slough of 
despair—from hated poverty—to the posi- 
tion she prays for? Ma foi! but she’s a 
queer little thing. How vehement and am- 
bitious she is, and how her eyes blaze—for 
all the world like leaping flames; and how 
her hair coils about her head—as a big rep. 
tile might. A bizarre, overbearing child 
with a touch of cruelty, a tinge of atheism 
about her, also a nature as restless as the 
moaningsea. And yet I pity her, for unless 
she is delivered from the poverty she scorns 
—unless she has something to occupy her 
mind besides weaving willow withes in bas- 
kets, her life is a complete wreck. She has 
a taste for literature, too, judging from her 
bitter sayings, and her colorless brow, which 
a potentate mightenvy. If only that obsta- 
cle were removed from my path I would— 
But pshaw! why dream of what’s impossi- 
ble? I believe I’ll accost yonder Naiad, 
though, if only to see her eyes scintiliate 
and arouse the scofling imp within her, 
’Pon my soul, I’m really interested in this 
girl who weaves baskets and longs for 

wer,’’ 

Hie suited the action to his words and 
walked toward her with long rapid strides. 
She saw him not. With hands locked over 
her knees, with a world of misery looking 
out of her great gray eyes, she sat still as a 
statue hewn from stone, her blaek locks 
falling over her brown frayed-out robe, her 
feet peeping out brown and bare underneath. 
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factory, Child of the Sea. You have a 
name, I suppose?” 
No answer. 
“And it is—” 


Little girl!” 

The deep, musical, yet sarcastic voice fell 
upon her hearing; she started, glanced up, 
and beheld the man before her. She rose 
to her feet. Well?’ The monosyllabie 
was jerked from her lips as she stared him 
in the face, a nameless fear centering at her 
heart as she felt rather than saw the mag- 
nificent eyes riveted upon her. In that one 
moment she recognized the man who was 
to prove her bane or blessing henceforth, 
She did not stop to argue how foolish and 
senseless the idea. She only knew that the 
something stealing over her, intangible as a 
shadow, uncomfortable as a presentiment, 
and horrible as a nightmare, was true; that 
he, and no other, was the person who would 
elevate her to the seat of honor she craved. 
Whatever sent the thought there she could 
not tell; she was mad to place confidence 
in it, yet she did. It might be the fabulous 
legends, the strange superstitious tales her 
grandfather oft repeated to her at nightfall, 
when the wind shook their tiny cabin and 
the snow fell and drifted around it; she 
could not tell; she knew if it were not true 
she had no desire to burden the earth longer 
—that she had far rather be buried beneath 
the moaning waves. Down drooped the 
lashes over her eyes, veiling them from 
view; tighter locked themselves together 
the symmetrical brown hands as she await- 
ed what she felt was coming. 

** Resume your seat, child,’’ he said, with 
agesture; ‘‘I have much to say to you. 
You are not afraid of me?’’ as she obeyed 
not his mandate, but smiled wearily. 

“‘ Hardly, sir.” But as she sank on the 
seat indicated by him fear grappled at her 
heart. 

He flung himself full length down by her 
side, resting his leonine head upon his 
doubled-up arm. ‘‘ Uncanny mortal,’ he 
began, playfully, “‘art thou of the earth, 
earthy? or art thou a mermaid dwelling in 
a cool coral-lined cave below those waters, 
only come ashore to comb out these elfish 
locks of yours and get a breath of fresh air? 
My! your robe is saturated with brine, and 
some alga is adhering to it,’’ 

“Do talk sense, or go away,’’ the girl re- 
torted, a bit impatiently. ‘‘ You are mak- 
ing fun of me, and I wont have it. The 
sea splashed its drops over my dress, and 
the seaweed I gathered myself.’’ 

“Indeed!” Aside. ‘ The littledespot!”’ 
Then toher. “ Your explanation is satis- 


“‘Huldah, if you will have it, Do go 
away, and don’t bother me.” 

“ Huldah,” and to the listening girl his 
voice was sweet as pattering raindrops, 
“listen tome. I have been eavesdropping. 
I overheard, gratuitously, your monologue 
upon blasphemy.” 

** You did?” she said, without a trace of 
anger; “‘ you must have been agreeably en- 
tertained.”’ 

“I was, child, for 1 recognize in youa 
kindred spirit. As in me, good and bad 
struggle and war in your soul like enemies, 
and, as in me, the bad asserts its supremacy 
and is paramount. You are so constituted 
that you can no more subdue your unsatis- 
fied longings than the traveller on the 
heated desert his insatiable thirst. I do 
not blame you. And so,’’ he queried, 
“you are tired of this life of stagnation, 
and wish a change ?”’ 

**Wishachange!”’ She turned her brown 
face upon him, passion leaping in her eyes. 
“God alone knows how much I wish it. 
Rather than end my days here, I would 
throw myself into yonder mighty deep, and 
allow the billows to chant a requiem over 
my departed soul. Listen to them now; 
they roar as if in quest of prey.’’ 

She beat a tattoo upon the ground with 
her foot, and still Maro Remington leisurely 
surveyed her. ‘‘ Heavens!’ he murmured, 
**T could love this girl, if— But a truce to 
such nonsense! Why, she isa homely, un- 
formed thing, with a nature wild as the 
lion’s of the forest, the tiger’s of the jun- 
gle. Still, 1 cannot be mistaken; she has 
in her the material for a magnificent wo- 
man, and will yet be heard of in the great 
world she would fain plunge into. Haul- 
dab!’ he cried. 

** Yes,”’ her eyes never raised to his; off 
to the sea were they again wandering, yet 
every nerve was on the qui vive for what 
was coming, coolly as she appeared to re- 
ceive the intelligence. 

**T’m about to make a proposition to you, 
so strange that it will carry you back to the 
dark ages—about to give you the means to 
lift you from poverty to wealth. Ali I shall 


require in payment is a single promise, that 
you’ ll give me what I may exact from your 
hands when the proper time arrives, which 
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I give you my word shall not be until you 

are fully prepared for it. Will you do it?” 
** What is it, may I ask?” Eager was her 

tone, devouring was the surprise she felt. 

“That I cannot tell you. It must be 
kept a-secret till the right time comes for 
its disclosure. You can make the promise 
or not, just as you choose. If you make it, 
however, you must keep it to the letter; 
will you?”’ 

‘“‘Huldah Brown never perjures herself, 
sir; she knows what it is to break her 
word; and a smile of scorn crept across 
the thin lips, ‘* Yes, I’ll make the prom- 
ise, and keep it,’’ she added, recklessly, 
“no matter what it may prove to be, if you 
will but provide a way for me to escape 
from my present surroundings, which I de- 
test. O, words are too tame to tell how 
much! Can youdoit? Are you rich?” 

He laughed sardonically. ‘Ay, Huldah,: 
I have more of the root of evil than I know 
what to do with, which is a strange thing 
to assert in this grasping, avaricious world, 
where money is the idol men and women 
bow down to and worship, and cannot get 
enough of. Iamamillionaire.’ He spoke 
bitterly, scoffingly. 

The great eyes of the maiden opened 
wide. ‘‘How happy you must be,’’ she 
said, simply. 

“**Happy! If acreature upon earth re- 
alizes what it is to be miserable, I’m that 
person. My life is one perpetual torment 
—a desert without an oasis.” 

*“*T am sorry for you, sir.” And Huldah 
laid her wee brown hand in s) mpathy upon 
his giant white one resting on the rock, Its 
dainty touch sent an odd thrill of delight 
electric-like through the man’s entire be- 
ing. Like one intoxicated he bent above 
her, his swarthy face alive with passion, his 
bearded mouth quivering, the brilliance of 
his eyes so dazzling that the untamed thing 
before him for the first time in her life was 
afraid, and she buried her face in the one 
hand at her disposal; the other he was 
crushing unwittingly in his. The idea he 
had formed became a settled one. 

** Huldah,”? he asked, ‘*have you any 
living relative beside your grandfather?’ 

** None that I know of, sir. Grandfather 
and I are ail alune in the world.”’ 

“Good! I’m glad there are no incum- 
brances. Now listen. I have ap aunt, an 
aged spinster, residing in Boston, who de- 
pends upon me somewhat for ber liveli- 


hood. She lives in grand style, is a highly 
cultivated woman, and will do anything in 
her power to please her graceless nephew— 
meaning myself, of course. I shall send 
you and your grandfather there, providing 
we can gain his consent to your plan. If 
he’ll not be dependent upon me, I'll con- 
trive something whereby he can obtain his. 
living. For five years Ishall not look upon 
your face; skall not inquire even in the 
most indirect manner concerning you; to 
me you shall be as one dead in all that 
while. But in the meantime you must be 
improving yourself, studying with might 
and main, so that when I return from for- 
eign lands, whither I’m going, you'll bein 
every sense of the word an educated wo- 
man. Already you are far more intelligent 
than the majority of girls of your age; 
your speech is grammatical, and devoid of 
the provincialisms of the neighborhood. 
How’s that, child?” 

‘*Because 1 am not akin to the people 
here, and never associate with them in the 
least. My grandfather is a gentleman, was 
recognized by the world as such years and 
years ago. He was rich at that time, but 
became involved in speculations which 
turned out disastrously; and when all his 
wealth was swept from him, he removed to 
this quiet place with me—my parents being 
dead—where he has lived the life of a re- 
cluse since. We make baskets, and I sell 
them, so we do not starve. During the 
winter, when blockaded with snow, grand- 
father gets out his precious books, of which 
he has a store, and superintends my educa- 
tion, for he’s determined I shall not grow 
up an iguoramus. I can speak French and 
German quite fluently; at jeast the visitors 
of H—— tell me so when I carry them bas- 
kets and am obliged to speak in those 
tongues; have some knewledge of Latin, 
and ever since 1 was ten years of age grand- 
father has compelled me to pore over iuusty 
old encyclopedias and histories, se I have 
amassed some, if not much, useful knowl- 
edge. But withal,’”’ bitverness creeping in 
her veice, ** I am as ignorant of the ways of 
the worid as a very babe.”’ 

Riotous feciings were now raging within 
and making a Pandemonium of her young 
bosom. ILlow dissatisfied she was with her 
present condition! 

** Huidah,”’ and the wee hand fluttering 
in his grasp was crusbed more tightly, yet 


. she felt not the pain, se absorbed was she 
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in what he was saying; ‘‘I can imagine 
somewhat your feelings; waters of Marah 
are continually everwhelming your soul. 
But from this time your life shall be meta- 
morphosed. Bury your wicked seditious 
thoughts so deep they can never be resusci- 
tated. I, your guardian, don’t fancy a 
scoffing girl for my ward. And now a few 
remarks further before we go and see grand- 
father, and put the premeditated plan in 
the way of accomplishment. While I am 
absent I don’t want you converted into a 
thoroughly fashionable woman; rather than 
that I should prefer you to be a trifle outre 
in appearance, as you are now. Above all 
things, don’t neglect your health. Take 
good long morning walks as a matter of 
hygiene, and grow up with a strong un- 
broken constitution, for no woman can be 
correctly termed handsome, Huldah, unless 
endowed with perfect health;, and your 
features are undeniably plain.’’ 

“And yet, sir, I prophesy when you re- 
turn I shall be an attractive fascinating 
woman. I covet beauty so much it cannot 
be denied me. O, I am sure I shall be 
beautiful!” 

She spoke confidently, as some prophetess 
of old might have spoken—not proudly, 
but triumphantly, with a feelixg of elation 
in her tone, inspiring him who heard it 
with an implicit faith in her prediction. 

“Well, I hope so, child, for your sake. 
Now perhaps we had better hasten to your 
grandfather’s cabin, and have the business 
transacted at once. But say, Huldah, a 
word. Until the five years come around I 
shall not anger you with my presence, as 
I stated before, but just five years from to- 
night—mark well the time—at eight o’clock, 
if alive and well, though an insurrection of 
the elements be going on around ine, though 
wind and rain, thunder and Jightning strug- 
gle together, and make night hideous, I 
will be with you. If dead, then in cere- 
ments will I rise before you. Will you 
come?”’ 

“Twill. If not in body, then in spirit. 
Some manifestation of my presence will be 
with you.” 

“IT believe you, Huldah. Now will you 
kiss me?”’ 

** No sir.”’ 

shake hands with me?” 

“ Yes—if you desire it.” 

He did, evidently, for he wrung the hand 
she extended until she cried out for very 


pain; then releasing it, they wended their 
way to the cabin. Nestling lazily under- 
neath a panoply of trees, it stood. The 
door was open, and through it they beheld 
a man sittingon a heap of willow branches, 
with withes in his hand. They accostéd 
him. He answered not; he was dead. 
Whilst Huldah and the dark-browed man 
were entering into a compact of good or evil, 
his soul had escaped from its frail tenement 
and winged its way to the beautiful realms 
of light above. Forgotten now were all 
Huldah’s wicked dreams and aspirations, 
With a wail that rang through the cabin 
and resounded over the hills, the girl flung 
herself down by the dead. Useless those 
sobs, those maddening kisses; never again 
would his eyes smile upon her in life—never 
his pale lips unclose to address her, Poor 
ambitious Huldah! 


Il. 


Tue five years have passed—gone with 
preceding ones to be annexed to the annals 
of history. In the thatched cabin, nestling 
sleepily like a witch’s abode in the depths 
of a forust, where the rear of the sea could: 
be plainly heard, knelt a woman—the child, 
who, five years agone, had entered into that 
queer compact with Maro Remington. 
’T was the day to witness the consummation 
of her rash promise, Already daylight was 
fast verging into dusk. Now and anon 
came to Huldah’s ears the hoot of an owl; 
only a short time was allotted to her. She 
knelt before the open window with a face 
growing colder and whiter with every pass- 
ing moment. Now, as the time was approx- 
imating so swiftly, she began to realize what 
a foolish thing she had done—sworn to ful- 
fil whatever this man, who was a perfect 
Shylock for aught she knew, should exact 
of her. She laughed a horrible biood-curd- 
ling laugh; she believed for the moment she 
was going mad. Up from the floor she 
started, unable to remain longer in that qui- 
escent condition. Insupportable thoughts 
were crowding fast upon her; her head was 
throbbing with direst pain. To and fro she 
paced, her scarlet shawl slipping from her 
magnificently-rounded waist, and trailing 
like a serpent of flame adown her dress of 
black. Her head ached defiantly; a cruel 
gleam in her big gray eyes. Grandly beau- 
tiful she was, in a peculiar style all her own, 
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and fantastically had she arrayed herself 
for the occasion when she was to sacrifice, 
good God! what! A proud dark face, pallid 
even to ghastliness, save where a line of 
vivid crimson dashed athwart the clearcut 
lips; gray eyes, now calm in their expres- 
sion as a mountain tarn, anon cruel and 
fierce all splendid as the flames that leap 
forth from an incendiary’s fire; a brow so 
cabalistically traced over with power that a 
conqueror could not have sneered at it, 
crowned with a coronal of dusk braids, more 
oppressive still than those belonging to the 
girl five years ago, looped up, falling down, 
escaping in tresses all about her as if striv- 
ing to be released from their fashionable 
thraldom. They really seemed too heavy 
for the small regally-turned head they 
graced. A tall form, willowy yet command- 
ing, draped with black grenadine; barbaric 
awkward loops of gold swung in her shell- 
like ears; in the night braids of hair, glow- 
ing witb the splendor of stars as she moved, 
were precious stones; and at her throat 
blazed a carbuncle. Her movements were 
as easy and graceful as the untamed leopard- 
ess of the forest. Indeed, she put you in 
mind of that beautiful beast now, ready to 
spring upon and tear and rend into pieces 
an enemy she feared if—sbe but had the 
opportunity. Sheis the kind of a woman 
men lose their reason and imperil their lives 
for—a woman who, in bower or hall, church 
or mart, must have drawn all men’s eyes 
upon her. Noble, with much of wickedness 
in her yet. Such is the ward of Remington, 
who is to meet him to-night to fulfil her 
word. For five years he has not been out 
of her thoughts. What will he require of 
her? Something impossible, or— She 
could not proceed; the thought was too hor- 
rible to entertain. 

“But I deserve to be punished,’ she 
cried; ‘‘for 1 have entered into a compact 
such as no sane woman would. Well, I’ll 
keep my word inviolable, for guilty as lam, 
foolish as I have been, Huldah Brown is 
still noble enough to regard it in the same 
light as the Medes and Persians of old did 
their laws. And why should I complain? 
My ambition has brought this upon myself. 
But O, to be the slave of a man; to be 
obliged to perform his bidding, no matter 
what! O, what will he exact of me—of.me 
who for the past two years have been the 
leader of the fashionable world, to whom 
savans have bent the knee, upon whom 


grave metaphysicians have smiled and be- 
stowed much praise? Ah me! ’tis very 
hard; but I acknowledge ’tis just. My 
belledom is gone, my palmy days are over, 
I fear. may be discrowned, I may be— 
But no, I'll not pursue the theme. Honor 
and fame are now mine, but to-night they 
may be swept from me. I am called the 
rising star amongst the shining constella- 
tions of artists; my paintings are awarded 
aconspicuous place in the galaxy of art, 
and I am proud of the honor conferred upon 
me. To-night I may be stripped of all, 
Well, every moment the time is drawing 
nearer, and I’m anxious for it tocome. Al- 
ready the signals, the screams of nocturnal 
birds, the hoots of owls are heard, and Iam 
arrayed as some Egyptian princess to re- 
ceive my doom, What’ll it be? O what'll 
it be?” 

Than Huldah Brown a prouder woman 
never lived, and galling it was to her to 
know that she was obliged to obey her mas- 
ter’s behest, no matter what he solicited of 
her. Fortwo years she had been treading 
the path that leads to fame—placing on can- 
vas all that pleased her capricious fancy, 
and she had attained not only distinction 
but wealth. Still she was miserable. The 
obligation she was under to Remington 
gnawed at her heart as the vulture on the 
liver of Prometheus. Her home was still 
with Miss Griffin, Remington’s aunt, who 
was much attached to the gifted artist, but 
only on condition that she would accept 
every year a certain sum of money, now 
that she was in a way of earning it, te cover 
her expepses while an inmate of her house, 
which the lady unwillingly agreed to. Va- 
rious and conflicting were her opinions con- 
cerning Maro Remington. Now she looked 
upon him in the light of a satyr, anon she 
regarded him as her benefactor to whom she 
owed the enviable position she had won. 

Faster fell the shadows; oftener was the 
scream of bird, the hoot of owl repeated; 
and Huldah prepared to set out for the 
trysting-place by the sea. As she opened 
the door to go out, a fierce blast assailed 
her; trees shook by it, As she stepped out 
she noticed a myriad of rebellious clouds 
lying low in the heavens, and the world 
grew almost as dark as it was before created. 
No moon, no star—nvt a light to guide her 
on her way. Superstitious, Huldah regard- 
ed this as being ominous to her; God was 
visiting his wrath upon her for the crime 
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she had been guilty of. But she turned not 
back. Though the rain came from heaven 
in a flood, and I knew I was never going to 
reach my destination, still would I proceed,” 
she muttered. So steadily on she went, 
firm, unfaltering as Mary Queen of Scots, 
when she ascended the scaffold to meet her 
death. Acquainted with the path, her foot- 
ing was sure; no stumbling, no deviating 
from it. Fiercer blew the wind, above it 
she heard the tumultuous roaring of the 
raging sea; a crash of thunder and glimmer 
of lightning, and down came the rain. The 
woman kept her usual pace, however, never 
slackening, never increasing; each step was 
as if measured, so near alike were they. 

“He said he would be there; if not in 
body, then in spirit. What if he should be 
there in his grave-clothes, a corpse! Will 
he?” Imbued with a tinge of German mys- 
ticism, she almost expected to see something 
not mortal rise up and confront her as she 
neared the rock—an Egyptian death’s head 
for aught she knew. But no such awful 
sight greeted her view. Instead, a man, 
uplifted and great, came from under the 
shadow of the rock to meet her, pulling her 
under its ledge, 

“You have come,” he said, “‘as you 
promised. I, too, am here, in body and 
flesh—a substantial terrestrial being as you 
perceive, with nothing of the celestial about 
me. Did you expect me?” 

“T did, sir. That you should fail to keep 
your appointment with me at this place 
was something too good and mythical for 
me to entertain for a moment.” 

“Indeed! But why, thoughtless mortal, 
come you unprotected against the elements? 
You are drenched to the very skin. Let 
me envelop you in this.” 

He was about to fold about her his heavy 
travelling shawl, but she stepped back with 
an air of hauteur, the lightning showing 
him arcornful face, white as if carved from 
marble. 

** One would judge by your conduct I was 
freezing. I am hardy, sir, and as accus- 
tomed to the cold as a hyperborean. If 
there be any truth in the metempsychosis 
of the Orient, I must have been a polar 
bear in the animal stage of my existence.”’ 

Humph! a beautiful pantheress, rather,” 
he sneered. ‘But we will not argue the 
point at present, Miss Brown. You cannot 
staid out here in the storm, crouching un- 
der this cavernous rock for shelter, for the 
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rain drips obliquely downward, and you will 
be saturated. I noticed a mere apology of 
a hut squatted a few rods from here, unten- 
anted save by owls and creeping things—a 
hut oecupied probably at no distant day by 
some miserable family, where we can ina 
measure be shielded from the wrath of the 
tempest, We will seek it.” 

He hurried her forward as he spoke, hold- 
ing an umbrella he had brought with him 
over her head, the other hand graspinga 
lantern which as yet he had not lighted. 
Into the door of the low-browed hut they 
passed, he stooping in order todo so. One 
room with a hard-beaten floor of earth, lit- 
tered over with hemlock branches; a broken 
window, through which beat the rain; and 
in one dim corner, where beetles and long- 
legged insects struggled for life, was a rick- 
ety old settle, the only piece of furniture to 
be seen, A match had been struck by 
Remington, and a little ball of fire was now 
glowing in the darkness, chasing away the 
shadows and attracting numerous winged 
things. He motioned Huldah to a seat on 
the settle, but she declined it with a gesture 
indicative of contempt. 

“* Very well,” he said, quietly; ‘* I should 
prefer you to stand. I want to see your 
face, and as the light is insufficient to pene- 
trate this baffling darkness, I will, with your 
permission, hold up the lantern and look 
upon it, Have you gained any beauty in 
the years that are passed? Do you come up 
to your expectations?” 

*“Tdo. Iam more beautiful than any 
woman I know of.’’ 

His insouciant manner provoked her be- 
yond endurance, and in turn she wanted to 
provoke him, and render him disgusted with 
her. He penetrated her ruse de guerre, and 
smiled inscrutably as he held up the lantern 
before her mobile face and carefully scruti- 
nized its every lineament, while the storm 
raged about them, while the rain fell and 
beat upon the cabin, while the lightning 
flashed in blinding sheets of brilliancy across 
the ink-black sky, converting night into day, 
and making the multitudinous leaves on the 
trees quiver, and shake, and look as if 
tipped with flame; while the sea roared, 
while around them tore the wind as though 
gone mad, and the thunder boomed like the 
explosion of cannons. With his right hand 
steadying aloft the lantern, Maro Reming- 
ton studied the girl’s bizarre face till her 
loveliness wellnigh intoxicated him. Never 
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had he gazed upon such aface. He drew 
hard his breath. 

** You are right, Huldah; no mortal wo- 
man’s face canequal yours. ’Tis glorious!’ 

“«Yes, yes,’’ she said, somewhat impa- 
tiently, “‘ I know allthat. But tell me, Shy- 
lock, why I’m summoned here to-night? 
What will you have of me? Tell me, tell 
me quick; I’m burning with impatience.” 

‘* Yet for years you have waited seeming- 
ly patiently enough. Can you not allay 
your feverish impatience a few moments, 
Miss Brown? Whatever my mandate is 
you are bound to obey, remember.”’ 

** Yes,’’ she replied, inexpressible bitter- 
ness rippling through her voice, ‘‘ I under- 
stand but too well. Asa slave obeys his 
cruel master, so must I obey you; I am to 
be perfectly passive in your hands. Is it 
not so?” 

He laughed until his massive frame shook. 
** It is,” he said, coolly; ‘you have the 
idea exactly; only, Miss Brown, I do not 
want you to be the mistress of a seraglio. 
Now return the compliment, pray, and study 
my face even asI have studied yours; see 
what you think of me. I suppose you re- 
gard me in the light of a monstrosity?” 

Burning with anger, white with rage, 
with flames leaping from her eyes, yet es- 
saying to mask her true feeling and not let 
him guess how he provoked her, she did 
study his face, far different from the face 
she had once seen; whilst unconcernedly he 
stood before her, his colossal form drawn 
up to its mightiest height, the bearded lips 
parted in a smile that transfigured his 
swarthy face, the gleam of evil disappeared 
from his fathomless eyes. Fascinating the 
woman found it. Breathlessly she studied 
it, as one might some glorious landscape, 
or some picture drawn by a master-hand. 
She forgot herself contemplating it. Fast 
throbbed her pulse, loud beat her heart, her 
brain grew dizzy, for—she loved this man— 
she recognized the power he wielded over 
her. Now she was conscious that he had 
been the incentive which spurred her on to 
fame; that to convince him she was not 
moulded from ordinary clay she had deter- 
mined to make herself a name in the world 
—had made it. But when did her love for 
him commence?—now, whilst peering in his 
face beneath the branch-roofed hut—or 


years ago when he lay down beside the rock? 


A woman of the world, she controlied her- 
self, and said, icily eneugh: 


** Not at all, sir. Au contraire, you ap- 
pear to me simply what you are, a presump- 
tueusly self-reliant, preeminently handsome, 
unpriucipled man, a villain a truer woman 
might correctly term you.”’ 

**The dickens! What authority have you 
for applying that infamous epithet to me, 
Miss Brown? Why am [I a villain?” 

**Otherwise you would not have taken a 
mere child at her word, and bound her by a 
promise she would loathe to fulfil, What 
isit? O, what is it? Ican’t and wont wait 
longer! I must hear it now! what do you 
require of me?’’ 

She was kneeling supplicatingly at his 
feet, white hands and whiter face uplifted, 
this haughty young thing whose scorn many 
a man had felt, the scarlet shawl twisting 
a serpent of fire down her dismal dress of 
black. 

The sea cried and shrieked as if in pain; 
the wind howled like a pack of famishing 
wolves, causing the trees under its fell in- 
fluence to writhe as Laocoon in the folds of 
reptiles; above it the man’s voice rose full 
of pity. 

Rise, Miss Brown,” he said; “do not 
desecrate yourself thus by kneeling to mor- 
talman. Reserve that act of homage for 
Deity alone. I require nothing at your 
hands,” 

He attempted to lift her up, but she re- 
jected his proffered help, and sprang to her 
feet, erect. ‘* Nothing, nothing! Ido not 
comprehend. Dol hear aright? Nething, 
Mr. Remington?” 

Dazed-like she repeated the words. As 
one under the influence of a narcotic she 
heard them, yet could not take in their 
meaning. 

‘*Nothing, Miss Brown,’’ he reiterated. 
** Now I'll tell you what plan I concocted 
in reference to you when we stood near this 
spot five years ago. Ill show you whata 
diabolical man I was then. Girl, at that 
time I was a married man—entrapped into 
marriage by a woman beautiful as a Venus, 
guileful as a Messalina, who sullied by her 
conduct the unblemished escutcheon of 
Remington. I expostulated with her in 
vain. Fond of adulation and the men, she 
flirted outrageously, and I left her, making 
over to her a fortune sufficiently large to al- 
low her to continue her reckless mode of 
living—to keep up her lavish expenditures. 
There was no divorce. I could not harbor 
the idea of dragging my unhappiness into 
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count although she was disgracing my name 
more and more with every passing day. 
Besides, I do not believe in divorces. If I 
had procured one I should not have con- 
sidered myself any freer than when shack- 
led with the muarriage-tie. But enough. I 
came here to the sea, hoping to find rest. 
Sitting one day listening to the singing of 
the waters, you attracted me by your unique- 
ness, and the way in which you spoke to the 
waves, as if they were human beings that 
could sympathize with you in your bitter- 
ness, Then forth from your lips burst a 
string of denunciations against fate, poverty 
and your sedentary life. I immediately 
conceived the idea of adopting you, and, 
when old enough, making you my wife. 
There, don’t start so violently. You have 
no reason to be afraid of me now. Be quiet. 
Other men have committed polygamy, and 
never been discovered; why noti? I meant 
to be true to you, meant to transplant you 
toa fairer clime, where never a breath of 
infamy should reach you. I trusted you 
would love me, if only from a sense of grat- 
itude. Do you despise me, Huldah?”’ 

** People do not customarily despise their 
benefactor, from whom accrues the boon 
they covet; neither do they always iove 
him for having it in his power to confer 
benefits upon them,” she returned, evasive- 
ly. O theconcentrated bitterness and scorn 
in her voice, despite the fact that she pitied 
him as she had never pitied being before. 

He went on as if there had been no di- 
gression. ‘I meant to look out that no in- 
terruption should occur at our wedding, as 
at the nuptials of Rochester and Jane Eyre. 
Rebellious as you were, I recognized in you 
something noble, after all. Two years 
swept by on leaden wings. My wife died. 
*Twould be mockery to say I mourned her 
death. I rejoiced rather—the impediment 
in my way was removed; the clog that 
dragged me downward gone. Another year 
passed. I fell sick, nigh unto death, For 
weeks my life was despaired of, and lying at 
death’s door I had time and cause to view 
the misdeeds of my life. I was overwhelined 
with sbame; I learnt how wickedly I was 
acting towards you. I repented, and rose 
from my bed of sickness a well and better 
man. Yet I vould not bring myself to re- 
lease you from your word, or my aunt from 
the vow I made her take never to entertain 
you with a page ef my life's history. Has 
she?’’ 


“She has been still as death on that 
point, cruel and secret as the grave. She 


_ has never mentioned your name to me in 


all the years dead and gone.” 

‘And in all that time I never heard of 
you. returned to Boston three days ago. 
The city was ringing your praises—you 
were the belle, the rage; sought after by 
all; arising star amongst artists. I have 
seen some of your pictures, You have 
wonderful genius, Huldah.”’ 

She responded not; indeed, if she had 
wanted to she could not have spoken; an 
iron hand seemed grasping at her throat. 


Silence fell betweenthem. Fiercer blazed 
the lightning, faster rattled down the rain- 
drops, while the uncanny wind and the 
roaring thunder made the night fearful to 
the last degree. 

Instinctively, Remington drew nearer the 
woman who attracted him, 

“This terrible storm, Huldah—does it 
not frighten you?”’ 

‘*Frighten me?!’ she laughed; ‘*I love 
it. Since I was a wee tottiing child I have 
worshipped it—listened to it as I do now to 
the sublime rhythm of a Miltonic poem. 
The lightning seems His smile, the thunder 
His voice. Have you any suggestions fur- 
ther to advance, Mr. Remington?”’ 

‘Only this, Huldah. You are released 
from your promise; you are free. Not but 
that Iam selfish enough to wish I might 
take the idol of Boston in my arms as my 
wife, but I want no unwilling woman for 
my mistress. Yet I love you, unfeeling 
supercilious girl; I adore you for the name- 
less something clinging to you, making you 
different from other women. You have no 
respect for me, Huldah?’’ he pleaded. 

** None, sir. How can I, after your con- 
fession? You would have treated me in- 
famously if you had not repented. I de- 
spise you!’ 

He groaned. “It is but’just, my pun- 
isuiment,”’ he said, in a voice wailing as the 


erying wind, not knowing she spoke falsely, 


that she respected him far more since his 
confession than before, now recognizing 
the noble soul prisoned in him; only it hurt 
her pride, her innate sense of hongr, to 
know he would have done her an irretriev- 
able wrong—this man she loved, who loved 
her, and who, forgetting himself, flung his 
arms about her, kissing her once, kissing 
her many times, 

“Thanks,” she said, indignantly, as he 
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released her; “‘you are a gentleman!’ 

He took no notice of this stinging taunt. 
Baring his white forehead reverently, asa 
preux chevwlier might have done in those 
chivalric days of old when parting with his 
lady-love, he said, humbly enough: 

“‘Forgive me, Huldah; [ forgot myself. 
Now that our interview is ended, shall I 
see you to the place where you are stop- 
ping? The rain is ceasing to fall.” 

**No, thanks; I am not afraid, and prefer 
the companionship of my own thoughts to 
your company. Iam staying alone in the 
cabin where grandfather died.” 

“And I have taken up my quarters at 
H—— by the sea. Well, as you refuse my 
escort, accept the use of my travelling 
shawl, umbrella and lantern; otherwise,”’ 
as she hesitated, ‘‘ I shall follow you home.”’ 

As there was no other alternative, she 
consented; and with one lingering impas- 
sioned look at the bewildering face, with its 
mobile. mouth, he bowed low, and went 
forth in the night. 


Ill. 


One cold autumnal day Huldah rose 
from her easel, her task finished at last. 
All might come and see it now—she was 
ready. They came; artists, lovers of art, 
and mere society people, all prepared to 
criticise; and with the rest came Maro 
Remington. Greedily they gathered round 
the picture, all but Remington, who stood 
aloof till the crowd, growing denser each 
moment, should begin to thin. This is 
what they saw: A stretch of crag-beaten 
shore, with white-crested waves lapping it, 
over which shone a cloudless sky, with a 
ball of fire sinking in the distance. Strewn 
over the shore were peaked and jagged 
rocks, upon one of which sat perched a 
lonely seabird, its head turned in the direc- 
tion of the sea. Brown-bodied pines and 
scraggy shrubs were in the background, and 
down by the side of a black boulder, with 
torn and fretted sides, under the shadow of 
its precipitous ledge, with grotesque shad- 
ows photographing hieroglyphics at their 
feet, were the two figures that gave life to 
the painting. A child, a girl with berry- 
brown face, sat upon the ground, her brown 
frock not lengthy enough to hide the naked 
arched feet, over which the thundering 
spray was pattering, handfuls of alga scat- 
tered over her lap. Her head was bare, 


without covering, save for the snaky black 
locks that fellin blinding folds about her 
face, straying thence to the whitened 
ground. Her eyes! ah, they burned be- 
neath her curling lashes like campfires as 
they gazed with passionate longing, with 
maddening love, into the face of the man 
reclining at her feet, his colossal head rest- 
ing upon his doubled-up giganticarm. A 
man with the frame of a Hercules—sinewy 
and grand—with the swarthiest, most pow- 
erful face one can imagine, with bearded 
mouth, and lofty brow, and eyes in whose 
fascinating depths dwelt the least percepti- 
ble gleam of evil. Entrancing the gazers 
found it, reading in it something more than 
a mere picture placed there on exhibition. 
’T was the history of agirl’s heart laid bare, 
with her soul revealed. Long, long they 
gazed, recognizing in the prostrate figure 
and passionate face, Maro Remington; but 
that uncanny creature—the Naiad of the 
suri—who, who was she? Two or three 
imagined they detected a resemblance in 
that barefooted weird child to the artist who 
had drawn it, but their hearers laughed to 
scorn the idea of comparing her to the ele- 
gant world-renowned Miss Brown. 

The crowd ebbed at last—slowly Hul- 
dah’s admirers and detractors moved down 
the steps. Maro Remington stalked out 
from the shadows up to the picture, before 
which stood his quondam ward. 

** Huldah!’ 

A face chilling as Greenland snows, with 
never a bit of warmth in the perfect lips, 
she turned upon him, two or three black 
locks which had stolen loose from their 
golden fiilet, fluttering about her. 

“Well!” That one interjection, nothing 
more. 

‘**What am I to understand from this 
picture?’ he asked, watching her intently. 

“The truth.”” And a smile chill and ra- 
diant as the aurora borealis trembled across 
her lips, vanished altogether. 

Something like hope crept into his eyes, 
“And what is the truth, Huldah?” 

**Can you not read it,’’ she said, a trifle 
impatiently, “‘when it is written in the 
child’s eyes—when her very face proclaims 
it? Is not the painting lifelike enough?” 

“Ay, so lifelike it almost speaks. Is that 
which looks passionately out of the child’s 
eyes love for the lone man at her feet?” 

She did not flush, neither did she pale, 
for that would have been impossible; her 
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face was white, white as the blossoms of 
the Guelder-rose; but she trembled—trem- 
bled like a fragile exotic before a chilling 
blast. Yet she answered, steadily: 

“It is—love in its deepest sense.” 

**O Buldah, is it possible, and will you 
be my wife?’ He came a step nearer, and 
would have enfolded her in his arms, but 
she recoiled from him in consternation, 

**O Maro—Mr. Remington, do not ask 
me that. I'm not worthy to be called your 
wife now; and—and I did not mean to 
force that declaration from you, I only 
meant to humiliate myself to the dust be- 
cause—because I treated you the other 
night as if you were not a human being—as 
if you were devoid of sensitiveness. ’Tis 
your turn to scorn me now. I love you, 
unwomanly as it is for me to tell you so, 
but—but do not ask me to be your wife out 
of pity. 1 couldn’t bear that!’ 

‘Neither, Huldah, dol ask you out of 
pity. LIask you because I cannot live with- 
out you, Is it yes or no, Huldah?” 

He held out his arms, and she, as any 
other woman in the same circumstances 
would have done, entered them and was 
clasped in a fervent embrace. 

It is yes, Maro—my Maro,” 

He bent his kingly head over the woman 
in his arms, and a shower of kisses fell 
upon the white face, which flushed under 


his ardent caresses a burning scarlet. Hap- 
piness shone in her eyes, 

“*O Maro,” she said, brokenly, “ I am so 
ashamed of my conduct toward you the 
other night! But my pride was touched, 
and I could not help saying those bitter 
words, though all the while I loved you. 
You have not been out of my thoughts for 
five years. How could you, when you did 
so much for me—when you even cared for 
poor dead grandfather, and erected a mon- 
ument at the head of his forest grave? O, 
I have so much to thank you for—Maro, 
dear Maro!” 

The haughty girl’s pride was strangely 
humbled; love, more potent than aught 
else in the world, had conquered her. 

‘“*Nay, Huldah, ’tis I who should seek 
forgiveness instead, 1 intended doing you 
a wrong if God in his providence had not 
ordered otherwise. Let us give thanks to 
whom thanks are due for bringing matters 
to such a joyful crisis. Morning, noon and 
night let us remember him. Here in this 
spot, now, let us thank Heaven.” 

And together they knelt at the foot of the 
painting, his arm thrown around her ca- 
ressingly, one beautiful ray of sunshine 
drifting in and resting on their bowed 
head-, as they poured forth their souls in 
praise to him who had been so kind to 
them. 


MY REBEL ANDI. 


BY EMMA N. NELSON. 


I was sixteen, and an orphan, when the 
whfte-winged messenger, Peace, spoke to 
the troubled waters of the nation. My 
mother died in giving me birth, and my 
father received injuries in a railroad acci- 
dent that caused his death before I was old 
enough to remember him. I have been 
told that my parents were greatly attached 
to each other; that they were earnest Chris- 
tians and stanch abolitionists, 

My father was a physician, practising 
medicine in a quiet country village nestled 
in one of the most beautiful valleys ever 
made by grand everlasting hills, Before 
his death he gave his property, which was 
not very large, to his only brother, Thomas 
Lattimer, who resided in the same beauti- 
ful valley, just out of the village, on the 
old homestead, with a request that he 

33 


would be a father to his little orphan Ruth. 
Of this home I have the most pleasing rec- 
ollections, and thither do the soft silvery 
chimes of memory’s bells oftenest call me, 
So kind to me were this uncle and his good 
wife that I never realized what it was to be 
an orphan. 

My uncle had three children: a son seve- 
ral years my senior, a daughter near my 
own age, and ason three years younger. 
Such a happy peaceful home as ours was! 
Would earth were full of them! Uncleand 
aunt never allowed trials and misfortunes, 
and they had their share of them, to break 
the sweet harmony of their home life. 

Cousin Grace and I conceived a strong 
attachment for each other from the first, 
and were constant companions, We at- 
tended the same school, and sat on the 
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same rude bench in the old red school- 
house. Together we braved the fierce cold 
and snows of winter, sought for the early 
spring flowers, and appreciated and enjoyed 
the long bright summer days. 

At the time of which I write we had al- 
ready been a year at the academy in Gro- 
ton, and were enjoying our first summer 
vacation at home. My cousin was a per- 
fect blonde, gentle and loving, with one of 
the sweetest dispositions ever given to mor- 
tals. I had great black eyes, an abundance 
of raven ringlets, a dark complexion, and a 
proud fiery nature. Neither of us was a 
great beauty, but each had a fair share of 
good looks and common sense, and with 
these we managed to extract much of the 
sweetness from the beautiful flowers spring- 
ing up in our pathway. I have often won- 
dered how two natures so totally different 
lived together in such sweet accord. It was 


not because my cousin’s gentler nature 


yielded to my stronger one, for, when she 
differed with me, in her quiet way she was 
as firm as a rock. There seemed to bea 
tacit agreement that nothing should ever 
break the strong bond of friendship which 
bound us together. 

The summer days were passing rapidly 
away, when one morning as we were seated 
at breakfast, Nancy, the maid of all work, 
handed me a letter, and, excusing myself, 
I was soon lost in its contents. It proved 
to be from a classmate, and informed me 
that our preceptress, a lady of high culture 
and refinement, had resigned and was going 
South to teach the freedmen; also that two 
or three of our school-fellows were going. 

Now it had been one of the cherished 
dreams of my childhood to sometime go 
South as ateacher, and it seemed to me 


that the way had unexpectedly opened. 


Impulsively I threw down the letter and 
cried out, ‘‘ Uncle, please let me go too?” 

**Go where?” came from all sides of the 
table. 

Then I made them acquainted with the 
contents of my letter, and whither I wished 
to go. When I had finished Gracie looked 
up and said, ‘‘ Father, I should like to go 
too.’’ 

A shade of sadness swept over uncle’s 
face as he replied, ‘‘I thought I had sacri- 
ficed enough for my country, but if you 
really wish to go with a motive to do good, 
I shall not withhold my consent.”’ 

We all knew he was thinking of the brave 


young captain, his firstborn, who fell nobly 
fighting in the second year of the war. 

‘*But,”’ added uncle, after a short pause, 
‘*as I hold that those just beginning to toil 
in the schools—no matter how ignorant and 
depraved they may be—need teachers of the 
most thorough education and training, I 
cannot consent that you go until you have 
finished your course at school.” 

I was a little disappointed at this delay, 
but felt that uncle was right, and that there 
would be as great need for teachers three 
years hence as now. So it came to pass 
that we went back to school, where we la- 
bored faithfully until one quiet June even- 
ing we found ourselves receiving our diplo- 
mas and the congratulations.of friends. 

In the meantime my gentle cousin had 
won the affections of a gifted young minis- 
ter, who persuaded her that he and his peo- 
ple needed her more than did the freedmen 
of the South, and she had consented to be- 
come his wife in a few months. 

I was still bent upon carrying out my 
long-cherished plan of going South as a 
teacher. The papers were thrilling with 
Ku-Klux horrors and the unsettled state of 
affairs at the South, so that my good uncle 
and aunt had many misgivings about my 
going. Nevertheless, uncle wrote to Colonel 
Winthrop—an old friend of ‘his and my fa- 
ther’s, who had bought a large plantation, 
and settled on it, near Columbia, 8S. C.— 
asking him if he thought it would be safe 
for me to come South and engage in teach- 
ing the freedmen. 

In due time a reply came, saying that [ 
would run no great risk in coming now; in 
short that he needed my assistance to carry 
out a pet plan of hisown. The good colonel 
then went on to say that near his planta- 
tion was a settlement of poor whites, more 
ignorant and in a worse condition than the 
freedmen; and since so much was being 
done for the latter class, he had resolved to 
turn his attention to the former. He had 
already built a schoolhouse, and was only 
waiting for a teacher, in order to begin his 
labor of love; and if I would come and take 
charge of the school, and live with them, [ 
would add much to their happiness, and no 
doubt make his plan a success. 

Colonel W. was a retired merchant, and 
fully able to carry on a school of this kind 
without pecuniary assistance. Accordingly, 
when I read his invitation, accompanied by 
the offer of a liberal salary, I resolved to 
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go. It was therefore arranged that my 
cousin should be married early in October, 
and accompany me as far as Richmond on 
her bridal tour. 

These arrangements being fully carried 
out, one lovely autumn morn I found my- 
self tearfully bidding the young bride and 
her husband a sad farewell, ere I started on 
my journey southward, Nothing of inter- 
est transpired during the remainder of my 
journey, which terminated on Saturday 
morn ng. 

I expected to see the colonel’s genial face 
among the crowd gathered to see the train 
come in, as he had written that he would 
meet me in Columbia. I was disappointed, 
however, and concluded that he had been 
detained in some unexpected way, and 
would soon make his appearance. Becom- 
ing tired of waiting, I thought I would ven- 
ture out and take a look at this sad city. I 
told the clerk to tell Colonel W., if he came 
before I returned, that I had gone fora 
short walk and would soon be back. 

The day was one of unsurpassed loveli- 
ness, and I wandered on in a dreamy sort 
of way, admiring the broken columns and 
magnificent ruins, that told so plainly how 
beautiful the city must have been before 
the fire swept over it. There were beauti- 
ful magnolias and other evergreens abound- 
ing in the yards of lovely residences, and 
the most beautiful streets had three rows of 
trees, one in the centre, and one on either 
side. There was a delicious balmy softness 
in the air; there were glimpses of a long 
bright summer, where the snows of winter 
tarry not, and the Ice King ruleth never, 

But suddeniy, while my enjoyment was 
at its height, 1 heard a strange voice say, 
** Lady, take care!’’ 

I instantly turned and beheld a large 
creature, driven by two full-grown boys, 
coming rapidly toward me. Each had hold 
of arope fastened to the creature's head, 
and they were doing their best to keep him 
within bounds. But, maddened by the 
ropes, the goading of the boys and the heat, 
the .nfuriated beast was ready to tear in 
pieces whatever came in his way. One 
glance sufficed to show me this, and that 
the beast had caught sight of me, and was 
ready to cool his angry blood by demolish- 
ing me, I hastily turned to seek refuge in 
the nearest gate, when another voice cried 
out, ‘* There’s a dog in there!’ 

However, 1 tried the gate, which to my 


dismay I found locked. Not knowing what 
else to do, I turned to face my foe, now so 
near that I could almost touch his bent an- 
gry head, when suddenly I felt myself lifted 
from my feet and carried through the gate. 
My deliverance was so unexpected that I 
should hardly have been surprised to see 
some supernatural being standing by my 
side; but instead I beheld a tall fine-looking 
man, with long flowing sandy beard; hair 
of the sume objectioniable hue; large blue 
eyes — in whose tender light shone the 
man’s true nature, in spite of his fiery locks; 
a broad white brow, and a voice of peculiar 
richness of tone, as I discovered when he 
asked me if I would go into the house and 
have a glass of wine, adding, however, that 
he believed that ladies preferred a cup of 
tea tu anything else in great emergencies. 

I thanked him for his kind hospitality, 
but declined to accept it, as I drank neither 
tea nor wine. 

By this time the morning was far ad- 
vanced, and, being anxious to return to the 
depot, I turned to my unknown friend and 
expressed to him the lifelong obligation un- 
der which he had placed me, and added that 
if he would show me out of his grounds, I 
would trouble him no further, 

He started at ounce, saying, with true gal- 
lantry, that it had afforded him great pleas- 
ure to be of service to me; that he was 
reading on the veranda when he heard the 
lad admonish me to beware, and seeing the 
daager, had come to the rescue at a most 
opportune time, He then opened the gate 
and bowed me out after the manner of a 
true cavalier, 

I hurriedly retraced my steps to the de- 
pot, where I found Colonel Winthrop much 
excited over my long absence; and not un- 
til we were safe in the good man’s carriage 
did I tell him of my strange adventure. 
He looked very grave until I began to de- 
scribe the wan who had so suddenly snatch- 
ed me, not from the horns of a dilemma, 
but from those of a bull; then I saw a merry 
twinkle in his eye as he asked if the gentle- 
man had red hair, and if the house were 
white, with pillars in front. 

I assured him the house answered to his 
description, but the gentleman’s hair was 
not red, but a beautiful auburn. 

**Humph! you,” said he, “ with your 
radical ideas and training, aud unsparing 
dislike of Southerners, getting cross because 
I happen to assert that one of them has red 
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hair. Why, you innocent little puss, that 
man is Professor Arlington, as stanch a 
rebel as South Carolina affords.” 

Somehow I felt disappointed at this intel- 
ligence, for in my fright I had no time to 
think whether this stranger were a Joyal or 
disloyal Southerner; for a Southerner I 
concluded he was from his speech and 
bearing. 

“Well!” said I, “at ali events he isa 
true type of Southern chivalry; but I sup- 
pose if he had known I was a Yankee 
schoolma’am, he would have let the angry 
animal kill me.”’ 

**No indeed!’ said the colonel; he is 
too noble a man for that.”’ 

“Ah,” said I, *‘ you defend him like an 
old friend.”’ 

“ We are stancb friends,” saidhe. ‘‘ Our 
acquaintance began when he was our pris- 
oner of war, anda braver, truer man I have 
never met,” 

By this time we had reached the Conga- 
ree River, over which we were ferried in a 
rope ferry, the bridge having been burned, 
I was told, to hinder Sherman’s march to 
the sea. We were now in the country, and 
to my eyes everything looked new, wild and 
strange. There was much woodland, and 
many bridle paths We would ride a long 
way without meeting teams or anybody but 
asolitary horseman, or a colored person 
with a bundle of “ light ’ud”’ on his head. 

I enjoyed the ride immensely, and there- 
fore was surprised when the colonel turned 
and welcomed me to his home. Mrs. Win- 
throp ran down the carriage-way to meet 
me, and greeted me so cordially that tears 
came unbidden to my eyes. She was a 
sweet old lady, with an abundance of gray 
hair combed smoothly away from a wide 
low brow, underneath which a pair of mild 
gray eyes gave you a glimpse of the true 
woman’s heart within, 

They during an epidemic had lost seven 
lovely children, and I never saw sweeter 
submission to, or stronger faith in Him 
‘“*who dveth all things well,’ than was 
daily evinced in their waik and conversa- 
tion. 

Colonel Wiuthrop’s home was on the 
bank of the Congaree, and was just my 
ideal of a country residence south. There 


“were long windows and wide verandas; 


high rooms and plenty of sunlight. No 
grand old trees stood so near the house that 
their great branches covered with foliage 


made the house shadowy, damp and sickly. 
Trees there were, and shrubs; vines, slop- 
ing lawns and flowers; but everything was 
arranged with a view to health and enjoy- 
ment. The beauty of the place was due im 
a great measure to the taste of the gentle- 
man who had formerly owned the planta- 
tion, though the colonel had made a few 
changes. 

Once having safely reached my destina- 
tion, I was anxious to begin my work. L 
therefore signified my willingness to open 
the school the next week. The colonel 
wished me to have a week or two to myself, 
in order to get rested, but my journey had 
not been in the least fatiguing, and I was 
young and enthusiastic, Due notice there- 
fore having been given that the school 
would open, on Monday morning I repaired 
to my little schoolhouse—also situated on 
the bank of the Congaree—with a light. 
heart. 

This little house with its belfry, desks 
and school apparatus, was really a pocket 
edition of a town schoolhouse, Eagerly 2 
opened the doer, but at the first glimpse of 
my pupils 1 started back aghast. Had 
some lone graveyard given up its dead to 
furnish me a school? I had read and heard 
of clay-eaters, but my imagination had 
never pictared anything like the little crea- 
tures now before me. 

There they sat with corpselike complex- 
ions, dull expressionless eyes, half-open 
mouths and bloated bodies. I ventured to 
speak to them, and undertook to give them 
a lesson; but I very soon discovered that, if 
I were going to accomplish anything, I 
must turn myself into a dietetic reformer, 
and in order to do this I would have to be- 
come acquainted with the parents and 
homes of these children, 

Time would fail me to tell of the discour- 
agements met in the beginning of my work; 
but by unwearied patience and kindness I 
got the parents to prohibit the use of snuff 
and clay among their children, so far as 
they were able, and by winning the love of 
the little ones entrusted to my care, and 
watching that they were not destitute of 
necessary food, in a few months I had the 
satisfaction of beholding a decided change 
in the physical and mental condition of my 
pupils. Colonel W. and other friends of 
the school aided me immeasurably in the 
supply of food and clothing. 

Thus the autumn and early winter—to 
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me, accustomed to deep snows and fierce 
cold, there had been no winter—wore rap- 
idly away, when one morning the colonel 
turned to his wife and said, ‘ Fred has 
come home; I saw him in town this morn- 
ing. He sent kind remembrances to you, 
and said he should be out here in a few 
days. Now I warn you,” turning to me, 
“little schoolma’am, not to lose your heart 
to my rebel friend.”’ 

** You seem to be very intimate with reb- 
els,” said 1; “and I don’t know as I shall 
be surprised if I hear you declaring in fayor 
of the ‘lost cause’ some day in the future. 
As to losing my- heart, allow me to inform 
you, sir, that when I get ready to-enter the 
ranks matrimonial I shall not look among 
Southern chivairy for a companion to con- 
duct me thither.” 

So saying I rose, made a mocking cour- 
tesy, and left the breakfast-room. Thence 
I proceeded tu my littie schoviroom, now a 
really delightful place in which to linger. 
My pupils, thanks to the new regimen, were 
beginning to look like genuine flesh and 
blood creatures, and were doing as well in 
their studies as | could wish or expect, 

That afternoon, after an unusually pleas- 
ant day with my scholars, as I sat dreamily 
watching the tireless waters of the Conga- 
ree rushing over its rocky bed, and the 
white fleecy clouds leisurely moving across 
the clear blue sky, a desire came over me to 
go in search of wild flowers, of which there 
was now an abundance in field and wood, 
The great sun going rapidly to his red 
home in the west admonished me that I 
must start at once if 1 would be home be- 
fore the night shadows fell. Therefore, 
without saying a word to any one, I caught 
up my hat, called Nero—our great shaggy 
Newfoundland dog—and was off for the 
‘woods where the yellow jessamine was 
blooming in great profusion. 

I followed one of the bridle paths so fre- 
quent in Seuthern woods, and soon came 
out to the highway. There, right before 
me by the roadside, were some of the most 
beautiful jessamines, twining around a tall 
shrub that grew. right behind the stump of 
a fallen tree. In an instant I decided to 
possess some of these beautiful flowers, and 
hastily mounting the stump, I was soon 
oblivious to everything but my coveted pos- 
sessions, I had gathered nearly all the 
flowers I wished, when I espied some per- 
fectly beautiful ones, growing just beyond 


my reach. I caught hold of the vine in 
order to bring them down within my reach, 
and in so doing bent down a treacherous 
blackberry bush, which was concealed by 
the entwining flowers, and it, as if to avenge 
the loss of its lovely, loving neighbors, laid 
hold of my veil, my hat and my hair, in 
that inextricable way known only toa brier 
bush, 

While | was endeavoring to extricate my- 
self from its thorny grasp, a low growl from 
Nero told me some one was approaching, 
and pausing in my fruitless efforts for free- 
dom, I distinctly heard the clatter of hoofs 
coming down the road. I made one more 
frantic effort to be rid of my foe, but found 
that only time and patience could work my 
deliverance, 

Since escape was impossible at present, I 
hoped by quieting Nero to remain unob- 
served; but imagine my dismay, when the 
solitary horseman appeared in view at a 
bend in the road, to see Nero spring up 
with a glad ery, and with recognition wag- 
ging from every part of his shaggy frame, 
bound forward to meet him riding leisurely 
along. I heard him speak kindly and call 
Nero’s name, and still hoped that the dog 
would prevent his noticing me; but what 
should that villanous old Nero do when 
they drew near but run barking to me! 

There I stood on a stump, with flowers 
strewn all about me, my hat and veil torn 
from my head, a part of my hair standing 
up, a part falling over my face, and the rest 
jooped up by a relentless blackberry bush, 
wreathed with jessamines, 

Talk about turning the colors of one’s 
country! I vot only turned red, white and 
blue, but most of the new neutral tints too, 

Looking up in the midst of my confusion, 
I saw a pair of biue eyes regarding me so 
roguishly that, forgetting dignity, and rec- 
ognizing the ludicrousness of my position, 
I burst out in a merry laugh, and the stran- 
ger relieved himself in the same happy way. 

Soon he found voice to say, * I think I 
can assist you, madam;’’ saying which he 
speedily dismounted, and was soon care- 
fully loosening my dark locks from the 
grasp of the bush, I remarked that he had 
my permission to be as expeditious as pos- 
sible, since the hair all grew from my scalp, 
and having had it pulled for the last ten or 
fifteen minutes, 1 was quite hardened to 
such treatment. 

In due time 1 was set free, but left im 
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such a ridiculous plight that we again made 
the woods echo with laughter, much to the 
astonishment of dignified old Nero, who, 
however, condescended to wag his tail and 
look very innocent. 

Before I had time to thank the stranger 
for his timely assistance, with true gallan- 
try he mounted his horse, and as he touched 

is hat, said, ‘‘I hope the next time you 

take the stump for a flowery campaign, you 

* may find fewer thorns in the field; and 
then rode rapidly away. 

I remembered distinctly where I had met 
him before, but I was at a loss to know 
whether he had recognized me ornot. Slow- 
ly, with mingled feelings of amusement and 
vexation, I gathered up my flowers, descend- 
ed from my high position, and started for 
home. I would have boxed old Nero’s ears 
soundly, if he had not taken the precaution 
to run off with his old friend. 

Arriving at the gate I saw that there was 
company in the house. The colonel’ three 
years’ residence had insured him many warm 
personal friends, among both Northern and 
Southern people. I opened the gate, when 


whom should I see sitting on the veranda 
but the gentieman who had seen me in that 
unlucky plight only so short a time before! 
Silently closing the gate, I stole around to 


the back way, and succeeded in entering 
the house unobserved. 

Once in my room I resolved to leave it no 
more that night. Presently Perdita, Mrs. 
W.’s little maid, came up to my room say- 
ing that Mrs. Winthrop had sent ber to see 
if I were in, and to ask meto come down to 
the parlor. I bade her say to Mrs. W. that 
I was too tired to come down, and that I 
wished to be excused from appearing at the 
tea-iable. Good Mrs. W. came herself to 
see what was the matter, and I frankly told 
her I was not in the mood to meet strangers, 
especially a hero of the *‘ lost cause.”” The 
kind lady kissed me tenderly, stroked my 
disordered hair, and said I should have my 
own way. Left alone I had a good cry, then 
ate a light supper, wrote afew letters, went 
to bed and siept soundly all through the 
long night. 

The next morning ** Richard was himselt 
again,’’ and hurrying down stairs before the 
breakfast-vell rang, I tripped gayly into the 
parlor in search of the colonel and his lady. 
I greeted the master of the house with a 
saucy bow, and turning to Mrs, Winthrop, 
impulsively threw my arms around her 
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neck, kissed heron either cheek, and was 
on the point of telling her what had so 
disturbed me the night before, when E 
heard the colonel say, *‘ Miss Lattimer, 
mother and I are not the only persons in the 
world; allow me to present Professor Ariing- 
ton, my friend, of whom you have often 
heard me speak.”’ 

I turned and met the calm gaze of the 
man I dreaded most to meet. Neither by’ 
word nor look from him would one have 
known that we had ever met before, but my 
self-possession was entirely gone, and I was. 
conscious of having acquitted myself very 
badly during tne ceremony of introduction. 
Fortunately the breakfast bell made conver- 
sation on my part unnecessary. 

The professor took Mrs. Winthrop in to 
breakfast, and I was escorted by the colonel, 
who bantered me on my confusion, which 
of course failed to put me at my ease. 

Our guest was seated at the right of the 
hostess, aud as there were only four of us, 
was my vis-a-vis. The conversation was 
carried on chiefly by Mrs. Winthrop and the 
professor, and from that I learned that he 
had been v. ry ill, and as soon as he was 
well enough to travel, had gone to spend a 
few months with his mother, who was a 
widow living in Petersburg, Va. 

I decided, moreover, that this was the Fred 
of whom the colonel had spoken only the 
morning before, and against whose charms 
I was to stand immovable. To me the 
breakfast passed awkwardly and uncomfort- 
ably. Three times I had met this man, 
and each time the circumstances had eon- 
spired to show me at a disadvantage. I ate 
my breakfast in silence, and as soon as [ 
could decently do so excused myself. I be- 
lieved. I had made an unfavorable impres- 
sion, and there was no use to try and mend 
the matter, 

The morning was one of those that drop 
so softly, sweetly beautiful frem Southern 
skies, but I sought my schoolroom with a 
heavy heart. I fancied I was getting home- 
sick and pining for old scenes and faces. 
Surely L had no need to feel lonely. I was. 
notin the least isolated from society, but 
on the contrary had been kindly and polite- 
ly received in this Jand of strangers, and had 
thoroughly enjoyed my first winter South, 

I remembered how the teachers of the 
freedmen in Columbia had wid me that 
they bad no society outside of the ‘* Home;” 
that Northern people ignored them quite as 
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much as Southern. I thought of all these 
things as I walked along the bank of the 
noisy river, while the birds twittered in the 
morning sunlight all about me, and I decid- 
ed that too many bright things had come to 
me in this land of warmth and flowers, to 
let the consciousness that I had unfavorably 
impressed a stranger make me unhappy. So 
with a lighter heart Il opened the door of 
my schoolhouse, and entered cheerfully 
upon the duties of the day. 

The morning was far advanced, when, in 
response to a rap, one of my little boys 
opened the door, and ushered in Professor 
Arlington. THecame to my desk with the 
easy and courteous manner of a gentleman, 
and I—well, my schoolhouse was my king- 
dom, and I was not easily disconcerted in 
it—consequently, I was able to receive him 
for the first time in a calm and dignified 
manner. After chatting a few moments | 
asked him to be seated, and then went on 
with my duties as though no one were 
present. 

I only had one session with a short recess, 
and my school closed at two o’clock. The 
professor staid until the last pupil had left 
the room, and then rose and congratulated 
me on the flourishing condition of my 
school, adding that he did not know that he 
had ever so thoroughly enjoyed visiting a 
school before. He seemed to have expected 
to find pupils of another color and motion, 
and expressed himself as greatly astonished 
to find such children among the class known 
as *‘poor whites.”? From school matters 
we drifted into other topics, until presently 
I found myself sauntering leisurely by his 
side in the direction of home. 

Af erthat I saw him frequently, for he 
came often to the plantation, and I never 
thought of avoiding him any more than | 
did any visitor who came to the house. So 
it came to pass that we had many rides. to- 
gether, oftenest on horseback, through the 
wild strange country in South Carolina, I 
enjoyed these excursions immeasurably, and 
was as happy and gay as though there were 
no labor and sorrow in the world. 

There were moonlight walks up and down 
the lawn, and along the banks of the Con- 
garee, and this stanch Southerner and I, an 
equally stanch Northerner, had often warm 
discussions politically and otherwise. He 
had been nurtured in the hotbed of slavery, 
I, in the hotbed of abolitionism; yet we 
learned to respect each other’s prejudices, 
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and got on famously together. As we rode 
through the wild beautiful South, where 
the gray moss hung in graceful festoons 
from splendid old trees, and flowers grew 
in rich profusion, I could not help admiring 
the beauty and desirableness of the climate. 

* If,’ said I, ** you were not so far be- 
hind the times your country would be a per- 
fect Eden.”’ 

“Well,” said he, ‘granting that we are 
a trifle slow, L think that we get more real 
pleasure out of living than you Yankees, 
who are so eager in the pursuit of wealth 
that you never have time to enjoy life until 
you are broken down in health, and conse- 
guently unable to enjoy anything.” 

I was strong in my denunciation of the 
Ku-Klux, and the treatment people from 
the North received when coming to live 
South. He looked at me sadly with his 
large blue eyes as he replied: 


“You in your north-land know nothing 


of the desolations of war. You laid your 
loved ones and your money on the altar of 
your country, *tis true—but we gave not 
only our loved ones and our means, but our 
country was invaded and our fields and 
homes laid waste. I would not excuse the 
Ku-Klux, but in a conquered country there 
are always lawless men whom war and de- 
feat have demoralized and brutalized. I 
know it has been often said that the Ku-Klux 
have been upheld by the best class of people 
South, but thisis false. Noone deplores the 
existence of these lawless men more than 
Ido, and { but speak the honest sentiments 
of many of my countrymen. As to Northern 
people living among us, I don’t believe any 
nation or people would be overjoyed to have 
their conquerors settle amung them. You 
will have to acknowledge that a large per- 
centage of those coming to dwell among us 
are mere adventurers, They are attracted 
here by office, and perhaps the beauty of 
our climate; they care nothing for the negro 
only to secure their own political advance- 
meut. Men, who at home would never 
have been elected to the office of squire, 
come here and together with a lot of igno- 
rant darkies, are elected to fill the highest 
offices in our land.”’ 

“Then,” said I, “if you acknowledge 
your colored people are ignorant, why are 
you so averse to having thein taught;.and 
why are ladies of culture and refinement, 
who come here to do a noble work, treated 
like dogs? Some of them are wealthy and 
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self-supporting; some come from the lower 
walks of life; and some have not nobly ful- 
filled their mission; yet is that any reason 
why they should have been hooted at in the 
streets, rudely stared at by men lounging on 
the street corners, and spit upon by ladies 
under whose balconies they were passing?” 

** None of our true ladies and gentlemen 
have ever treated strangers thus. Though 
they do not wish to recognize them socially, 
or even at all, they are above direct insult, 
and feel that he or she who risks his reputa- 
tion for the sake of doing good gives the 
highest proof of moral heroism. We can- 
not feel towards the negroas youdo. To 
us of this generation, and perhaps the next, 
they will-be very much inferior to the white 
race.”’ 

Itold him of my original intention to 
come South as a teacher of the freedmen, 
and he laughingly replied that he was glad 
I did not, though he did not doubt that if I 
had we should have been just as good 
friends as now, provided we had ever come 
to know each other. 

Thus our eonversation drifted from trou- 
bled waters into the smooth ocean of a sum- 
mer’s day; and thus the professor continued 
his visits at the farm, until I found myself 
eagerly looking forward to the coming of 
this rebel, in whose society I found real en- 
joyment. Mr, and Mrs. Winthrop had a 
way of excusing themselves and leaving us 
much together. Neither of us expressed 
any regret or concern at their conduct, which 
proves that we were satisfied with each 
other. Now too my rebel friend began to 
have a way of looking at me that caused 
my eyes to droop and sent the rich blood to 
dye my face crimson. Once, as he took my 
hand to bid me good-night, he retained it a 
moment, then giving me a look I shail never 
forget, drew me in o his arms, whispered, 
**You must know I love you, Miss Latti- 
mcr,’”’ kissed my lips and was gone. I do 
not know how long I stood just where he 
left me—not completely overcome at his 
sudden and unexpected declaration of love, 
but trying to analyze my own feelings—and 
I was forced to acknowledge that without 
the slightest intention of doing so I had 
given this man my heart. 

A few days after this the officers of the 
Union army gave a May ball in the city. 
Colonel and Mrs, Winthrop, stanch Presby- 
terians though they were, consented to go 

for my sake. I was to wear a simple mus- 


lin and afew wild flowers—no ribbons or 
jewelry. I was young; I loved to dance; 
my heart was light, and my simple costume 
exceedingly becoming. As our party en- 
tered the ballroom brilliant with light and 
flowers, Professor Arlington came eagerly 
forward to greet us. He was all politeness 
and attention; brought and presented to us 
the belle of Southern society, a Miss Davis, 
who was once such a hater of Yankees that 
it is reported she said she would like to 
wear a shawl dyed with Yankees’ blood. 
She was a sinall sylphlike creature, very 
pretty, and richly and elegantly attired. 
Nevertheless she was very affable toward 
our party, so much so that it amounted al- 
most to patronage. 

The professor had brought her to the ball, 
and she had that irresistible way—to men— 
that all of those tiny creatures have, of get- 
ting close up to him and snapping her eyes 
up in her face; perhaps I was jealous, I 
don’t know;—at any rate I had a delightful 
time until a young lieutenant, with whom 
I was chatting, called my attention to the 
graceful waltzing of acouple not far from 
us, who were Miss Davis and the professor. 

‘* He is very much in love with her I sup- 
pose; at all events they are to be married 
in September,’ continued my loquacious 
companion. 

For an instant the room seemed whirling 
around, then I recovered myself, and was 
greatly interested in the whole affair. 

** Married in September?’’ questioned I. 

“Yes, her brother told me all about it. 
She is very wealthy, and he is poor; they 
go abroad for a year or two,”’ 

If ever I was brilliant or fascinating it 
was during the remainder of that night spent 
at the party. I caught the professor regard- 
ing me with looks of wonder not unmixed 
with admiration, but I gave him no chance 
to come near me. QO! would this party 
never end? How thankful I was when I 
found myself in the carriage with Colonel 
and Mrs. Winthrop. I just wanted to lean 
back in the carriage and think, but they 
petted, praised and flattered me all the way 
home, and I was forced to be gay. How 
much of life is an outright lie, thought I. 
Once alone in my room, I threw myself into 
a chair and put a wet compress of tears on 
my aching heart, With relief came a feel- 
ing of indignation toward the man who I 
believed had deliberately sought my love 
with the intention of casting it back again 
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for no other reason than to conquer and 
humble a Yankee. Well, thought I, he 
shall learn that a Yankee’s heart can bend 
without breaking. To be sure I was nota 
genuine Yankee, but to Southerners all peo- 
ple from the Northern States are Yankees. 

The professor came regularly as before 
the ball, but I was always away doing mis- 
sionary work among the poor whites, or too 
busy or tired to come down if I happened 
to be caught at home. Colonel and Mrs. 
Winthrop rallied me ou my change of be- 
haviour, but drew no confession from me. 

Thus the month of May passed, and June, 
the last month of the school year came, and 
I was to go home for the long vacation. I 
was longing for the time to come, for I was 
not quite happy, and the heat was becoming 
excessive. In all this time I had not had a 
half hour alone with the professor, aud did 
not mean to have ever again, for he would 
be married and gone when I returned in the 
fall, and that was the end of my romance. 

One day as I was returning home after a 
long and dispiriting walk to visit a sick 
family, whom should I encounter in my 
lonely walk but Professor Arlington? [had 
resolved that no show of manner on my 
part should indicate any change of feeling 
toward him, so I greeted him as of old, and 
we chatted gayly on indifferent topics until 
we reached the colonel’s grounds, 

The professor paused before the gate, and 
turning to me said, ‘‘ Miss Lattimer, will 
you not come with me to the rustic seat on 
the bank of the river? I want to have a 
talk with you.” 

Reading a refusal to grant his request in 
my face, he quickly added, “‘ Give me but 
half an hour of yourcompany, and I’)l never 
make a similar request if you do not wish 
it.”’ 

I turned wearily towards the river and he 
followed. I sat down in the rustic seat 
while he stood before me and spoke as fol- 
lows—*‘ Did I so much offend you that night 
when I let my heart speak, that you have 
persistently avoided me ever since? or did 
you take that course to show me that the 
attachment was all on one side? or have [ 
unwittingly offended you? if so, as your 
friend I have a right to an explanation.” 

** Offended me?” cried I—and I think if 
ever a pair of black eyes flashed, mine did 
then—‘“‘ have you ever intended to do any- 
thing else but grieve and insult me? Have 
you not, for the sake of a personal spite to- 
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ward my countrymen, stooped to try and 
win a woman’s love, for the pleasure of 
humbling and subduing her, and then calm- 
ly to toss back her love as a useless toy? 1 
do not deny that I have liked you; I have 
found pleasure in your society, and the 
night you said you loved me was the happi- 
est of my life. Take this knowledge and 
with it enrich your triumph; but do not 
think my heart will break, or that I will be 
accommodating enough to shuffle off this 
mortal coil, for even the sake of making 
your triumph complete. I expect to stay 
here and teach a great many years, while 
you and your bride are testing the sweets of 
domestic bliss. Your little game is played, 
and I congratulate you on your approach- 
ing marriage. You have chosen wisely; 
with Miss Davis you have youth, beauty 
and wealth, whereas if your attachment for 
me had been real you would have had to 
dispense with the beauty and money.” 

All this time he stood with folded arms, 
regarding me with a grieved astonished look, 
until I began to talk of bride and Miss 
Davis, and then I saw the troubled look 
leave his face, and a happy light steal into 
his blue eyes. When I had finished he sim- 
ply said, ‘‘ My brother is professor of Greek 
and Latin in Columbia College, and he is 
to marry Miss Davis in September, and go 
abroad for a year or two;’’—then held out 
his arms and said ‘‘ come.’’ 

My heart leaped to obey its master, and 
in an instant I was in his arms crying, sob- 
bing, and begging him to forgive the cruel 
things I had said. 

‘“* My darling, I have nothing to forgive,” 
said he; ‘‘ I do not wonder that you thought 
I was a monster when you heard I was en- 
gaged to one woman, and knew I had been 
making love to another. By the way, who 
posted you so wrongly?” 

“* Why, Lieutenant Gleason at the ball 
told me that the brother of Miss Davis had 
told him that Professor Arlington and his 
sister were to be married in the fall, and he - 
thought he meant you.”’ 

Well,” said he, ‘‘ours is an impover- 
ished house; I have only my salary to live 
on; but my heart is full of love for you and 
I want you to be my wife. Do youlove me 
well enough to share my altered fortunes?” 

I let my heart speak and told him I did, 
and that I would do my best to make him 
happy. But talking under such circum- 
stances is difficult, on account of “ refresh- 
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ments”’ having to be taken so often. Suffice 
it to say, before we left the bank of the 
river it was arranged that he should come 
for me in the autumn, and that henceforth 
his ‘people shoull be my people, and his 
God my God.” : 

Returning to the house we met Colonel 
and Mrs. Winthrop on the veranda, and I, 
coward that I was, ran up stairs and left 
Fred to make explanations. The good 
couple were delighted, having only one re- 
gret, which was for the school. 

So it came to pass that I was led to the 
ranks matrimonial by oue of the Southern 
chivalry, and can only excuse myself for 
saying one thing and doing another, by re- 
minding wy friends that all of us at some 
time in our lives find ourselves doing some- 


thing we once declared we would not do, 
We have now been married six years. I 
love my Southern home, and have found 
warm friends among the Southern people, 
Two beautiful -boys, one five, the cther 
three years o age, are the light of our home. 
Sprung froma union of North and South 
they will be taught to love their country 
and honor the dear old flag. My kind oid 
uncle is dead. In his will I shared equally 
with his children, and when J demurred at 
this, aunt and the children would have it so 
—so I took the five thousand dollars falling 
to me aud purchased a Lome, aud : here we 
will kindly take leave of you, informing 
you that the colonel’s school is still flourish- 
ing, and fitting men and women from the 
lowest walks of life for great usefulness, 


_ A NEW LIFE. 


BY EMMA J. THOMPSON, 


Too long I’ve dreamed and doubted, 
Too long I’ve feared and wept; 

I should have walked more bravely, 
And never basely crept. 


My faith was always wanting; 
Id ever reason why 

Must I do this or that thing— 
Why walk instead of fly? 


I could not be contented 
To work without a goal— 
O, whither am I going? 
Was the query of my soul. 


A new life now upspringeth, 
A purpose firm and true, 

A dreadful foe wo conquer 
Now cometh to my view. 


Myself is this dread foe; 
"No greater will I meet; 
And cowardice and fear 
Shall have their winding-sheet. 


My past shail all be buried— 
Its sore and bitter woe; 
Norwich, Conn., December, 1876. 


No more my soul shall tamper 
With scenes of long ago. 


Vil bravely aud struggle, 
And faith Vil wry to make 
Both staif and trusty weapon, 

And nevermore forsake. 


A faith in Love Divine, 
In greater, wiser powers, 
That can-and do assist us 
In many darksome hours. 


A faith, tov, in self-power, . 
‘That strong and dauntiess will 

Cau oft great deeds accomplish 
The throbbing heart oft still, 


To help the poor and ineedy, 
To calm the troubled breast, 
To prove a life immortal, 
And lift the soul oppressed— 
Shall be my constant duty— 
No flagging must there be; 
And, surely, there’ll be something, 
Some peace at last for me. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


“You actually believe in ghosts! Let 
me look at you. I never heard of sucha 
thing before.”” And Lou Barrington scan- 
ned Allie Duncan with the air of one who 
indeed had found a curiosity. 

**Yes,’’ answered Allie, in a somewhat 
fearful voice, at the same time looking ap- 
prehensively around, as if she stood in mo- 
mentary awe of seeing the cheerful sun- 
shine burn brimstone blue, and a sheeted 
spectre arise from the shade of every rustic 
pillar that supported the piazza. ‘ Yes, I 
do believe in ghosts.”’ 

Three gentlemen smoking on the further 
end of the veranda threw away their cigars, 
and joined the young ladies, having over- 
heard the loud exclamation of Lou Barring- 
ton, and feeling a decided -interest in the 
subject under consideration. 

All three were young men; Walden 
Bourne, a handsome fellow, with big black 
eyes, and hair, and mustache—and, some 
whispered, temper to correspond; but, 
nevertheless, good-hearted, and a general 
favorite; Ford Grafvon, his antipodes in ail 
save personal beauty, blue-eyed and fair- 
haired, with faee and head of that type 
which brings out the commonplace in oth- 
ers, as night be seen by contrasting him 
with Harry Marsh, the lust, and—shall I 
say it?—least of the trio, a young man dis- 
tinguished for champagne suppers, fast 
horses, unlimited card-playing, and some 
déficiency of brains, yet withal moving in 
good society, and emmently a person to 
know. 

‘As they approached Allie cast a reproach- 
ful glance at Lou, whose demure innocence 
was really edifying. 

“You have come just in time,”’ she said, 
addressing no one in particular, and the 
three gentlemen in general; ‘‘ you have 
come just in time to hear Allie repeat a 
thriiling ghost story, for she declares she 
believes in them, and of course has some 
foundation, probably in a personal experi- 
ence. When was il, where was it, how 
was it, Aliic?” 

‘That young lady blushed and pouted to 
have so many eyes sitnultaneously directed 
at her; then, the ghastly verror revurning, 


again she glanced nervously about, for her 
curly head was filled to overflowing with 
superstition. 

“Ten to one, Miss Lou,” said Harry 
Marsh, who could not well speak without 
drawing his illustrations from the turf or 
the gaming-table, ‘‘ten to one, you’re not 
afraid of anything, spiritual or substan- 
tial, as my philosophy used to have it.’’ 

“Of course not.’ laushed Lou; ‘and 
why in the name of common sense should 
any one be? And only to think of this 
foolish little creature, who no doubt dreads 
her own shadow, or to be alone in the 
dark!”’ 

‘Her shadow! why, ’twouldn’t be large 
enough to be perceptible, I'd as soon think 
of mentioning a humming-bird’s shadow!” 
said Walden Bourne, looking down at Allie 
Dunean, who, by dint of standing on tiptoe, 
might perhaps come within half a foot of 
his shoulder; and whom, partly in conse- 
quence of her diminutive size, partly be- 
cause she was such a pretty simple little 
thing, every one treated like achild. Nev- 
ertheless, she held in her childish keeping 
more hearts than she could well reckon, 
aud among them those of Walden Bourne 
and Ford Grafton; which perhaps explained 
their following her like puppets pulled by a 
string, as teasing Lou Barrington declared. 

Allie,” exclaimed Lou, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘aren’t you ashamed to keep us 
waiting! Come, little Queen Mab, was ita 
gigantic grasshopper or a furious bumble- 
bee which threatened your majesty?” 

** Yes, Miss Allie, what was it? wont you 
tell me?” said Walden Bourne, persuasive- 
ly, with a slight emphasis on the pronoun, 
sufficient, however, to make Ford Grafton 
cast upon him as black a look.as his blue 
eyes were capable of bestowing. 

**Why yes,’ said Allie, softening sud- 
denly; ** I’d tell you if there was anything 
to tell, but it was only this: Lou and I were 
talking, aud she told me I looked as pale as 
if 1 bad seen aghost; and I said, O, please 
do not speak so, and she asked me ii I be- 
lieved in them, and I said yes, and then you 
came, and she’s been teasing me ever 
since—”’ 
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“And, and, and!’ interrupted Lou Bar- 
rington; “‘ what a pitiable case! And one 
mere ‘and ’—you’re the most superstitious 
little goose in creation.”’ 

“Tf you call me names I’ll go into the 
house,”’ said Allie, indignantly. 

“There, there! so I would! only some- 
thing might happen to it. Something al- 
ways does to little folks that go off ina 
pet.”’ 

“‘Something always does to such adepts 
in teasing as you, Miss Barrington,” said 
Bourne, with a laugh; then turning to 
Allie, ‘Don’t mind her; she’s only trying 
to frighten you, but I wont allow her, 
There are no such things as ghosts. Wont 
you believe me?”’ 

Again the slight emphasis, and again a 
black look from Ford Grafton, who held 
himself apart from so absurd a conversa- 
tion. 

**You’re my very best friend, I know,” 
exclaimed Allie, impulsively; “ and I’d be- 
lieve you sooner than any one else;’’ where- 
upon Mr. Bourne looked protec:ingly down 
at her, and darted a queer little look at 
Grafton from his black eyes. 

**But then,’ added Allie, after a little 
hesitation, “‘ t!ough to be sure I never saw 
one, there are so many stories of their ap- 
pearance, which must be true, that I may 
see one at any time,’’ concluding with a 
shudder, that brought Bourne a trifle near- 
er. He felt half tempted te frighten her, 
but, seeing that these foolish fears were no 
laughing matter to her,he not only refrained 
from any aggravation, but very consider- 
ately attempted to dispel them. In this 
laudable endeavor Harry Marsh joined, 
Lou Barrington laughing heartily, mean- 
while, and Ford Grafton sulkily silent, af- 
fecting great interest in a carriage passing 
on the high-road, some rods distant. 

But all argument failed to convince Allie 
Duncan that her bete noir was imaginary. 
From childhood, when her nurse had filled 
her ears with tales of supernatural events, 
she had been the most superstitious little 
creature living. Everything had its signifi- 
cation, its omen, Nota dog could bark, 
nor a bird peck on the window, nor that 
harmless little insect, the death-watch, 
sound its tick-tick in the walls, but it 
straightway sent little Miss Allie into a 
preternatural solemmity. 

Ford Grafton, tiring of the monotonous 
occupation of gazing after a carriage, and 
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stroking the head of his little terrier, here 
joined in the conversation. 

“*There,”’ said Lou, who ordinarily dis- 
liked him, but greatly respected his reason- 
ing powers, ‘‘ the Oracle is going to speak. 
I hope he may convince you, Allie, for I 
have lost all patience with you.” 

‘* Miss Barrington,”’ said Grafton, grave- 
ly, ‘‘ 1 am sorry to say that I could not con- 
vince her, as my argument would only 
strengthen her belief.” 

Chorus of astonished voices: ** What! 
you believe in ghosts!’ and an amazed 
* By Jove!’ from Harry Marsh. 

**I certainly believe in the supernatural,” 
replied Ford Grafton, with undisturbed 
composure, despite the dawning frown on 
the forehead of Walden Bourne. ‘In ev- 
ery age we have, I think, sufficient evidence 
that not only are such things possible, but 
that they have actually occurred. Don’t 
understand me to say that they are fre- 
quent, or that I credit one thousand h part 
of the rubbish that has been said or written 
about them, but simply that superstition is 
as natural an instinct as love or hate, and 
as well-founded."’ 

Lou Barrington’s eyes were like saucers; 
Allie Duncan was trembling, Bourne angry, 
and Harry Marsh ‘ deuced bored,’’ as he 
would have phrased it, for the existence or 
non-existence of the supernatural element 
was to him a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence, 

“‘ This element,’’ continued Grafton, who 
had a profound disbelief of what he was 
saying, but certain reasons, nevertheless, 
for his argument, “has existed in every 
age. Nonation hasbeen free from it. The 
witchcraft of the colonial day had as solida 
foundation of truth as the spiritualism of 
the present.”’ 

‘Just about!”’ interposed Walden Bourne, 
but Grafton went on, unmoved, 

**Where once there were magicians, we 
now have mediums and fortune-tellers; 
most of whom are, of course, charlatans, 
but I hardly see how arational mind can 
entertain a doubt that a small proportion 
really have the insight which they claim. 
Now, for instance,’’ he continued, looking 
at Allie, on whom no word was lost, but 
who sat with her eyes riveted in an awful 
fascination upon his face, ‘there is.in this . 
very place an old woman whom the villa- 
gers style ‘ Marm Woodbury,’ who professee 
fortune-telling, and who is said actually to 
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pe able to foretell the future, having pre- 
dicted many events which have afterwards 
transpired.” 

Looking up, the speaker experienced no 
small annoyance to see that Allie, with very 
pale cheeks, had drawn up nearer to Wal- 
den Bourne, who, with his tall figure and 
broad shoulders, certainly looked as if, 
could strength avail, he might protect one 
from any danger, supernatural or other- 
wise. 

‘*Have you ever seen this sibyl?’”’ asked 
Lou, incredulously, of Mr. Grafton. 

“Yes, I saw her yesterday, washing 
clothes in one of the most picturesque 
places I was ever in. The contrast an- 
noyed me so, that I inquired whose house 
—so called par courtesie, as it is only a 
hovel—it was by Elton Brook, and was in- 
formed that ‘ Marm Woodbury’ lived there. 
Asking further, I was told that she ‘knew 
a sight, and could tell fortunes,’ So, Miss 
Lou, if you wish for a sibylline leaf, we 
will go there this afternoon. I suppose 
that Miss Allie would hardly dare to ven- 

. ture, however.”’ 

Now, of all things, Allie longed yet feared 
to have her fortune told, as Ford Grafton 
very well knew, for she had been fairly ina 
quiver ever since the subject was men- 
tioned. 

So it was arranged that Mr. Grafton 
should accompany Miss Barrington and her 
friend Miss Duncan to the house by Elton 
Brook, on that very afternoon, the time 
having been carefully chosen by Ford, who 
happened to be aware that a previous en- 
gagement would prevent Walden Bourne 
from forming one of the party. 

it be fun enough, Allie!’ ex- 
claimed the former; ‘‘ but come, it’s time 
to dress for dinner,.”’ 

Aud the ladies left the piazza; whereupon 
Walden Bourne found the company uncon- 
genial, and departed also. 

**Confound it, Grafton!’ said Harry 
Marsh, ‘“‘you were a fool to trump your 
own trick. Bourne stands twenty pegs 
higher than you in little Duncan’s estima- 
tion, all through your frightening her, take 
my word for it.’’ 

**Your wisdom is as infallible as your 
vocabulary is select.”” And Ford Grafton 
turned on his heel with a contemptuous 
smile, as he could well afford todo, possess- 
ing twenty times the cleverness of Harry 
Marsh. 


The latter gentleman, left alone, gazed 
after his companion with a ‘‘ whew,’’ and 
took out another cigar. His solitary smoke 
was enlivened with meditations oddly min- 
gled, concerning the disposition to shy 
manifested by his tandem leader, the points 
in his last game of euchre, and the twin- 
kling feet and altogether bewildering 
“style”? of Lou Barrington. In which 
profitable revery we will leave him. 

The afternoon found the trio at ‘‘ Marm 
Woodbury s”’ miserable hovel, undeserving 
the name of “‘house,’’ with which it was 
dignified by her neighbors, Ford Grafton 
was cool and self-possessed, as usual, Allie 
all a-tremble with blended fear and excite- 
ment, while Lou, animated by the spirit of 
frolic, was on the gui vive for the fun of 
the adventure. That fun, however, so far 
as concerned herself, proved rather small; 
for, before uttering a single prediction, the 
grim seeress required a solemn vow that her 
oracle should be implicitly obeyed, a vow 
which sensible Lou had no notion of tak- 
ing. So, the fortune-teller and her visitor 
being equally obstinate, the latter was 
forced to content herself with the prospect 


- of listening to the recital of Allie’s destiny. 


Here again, however, she was doomed to 
disappointment; for, although that little 
lady did not hesitate to vow the perform- 
ance of something to which she felt certain 
the fates would compel her, the sibyl, mys- 
terious beyond most of her weird sister- 
hood, would not repeat the fortune aloud, 
according to the common fashion, but, 
after closely scanning Allie’s pretty palm 
with many unintelligible mutterings, very 
secretly wrote something upon a slip of pa- 
per which none were allowed to see. En- 
closing the paper in a sealed envelop, she 
gave it to Alliz, with instructions to read it 
exactly one year from ,that day, until which 
time no mortal eye, not even her own, 
must rest upon it, Then, reminding the 
half-frightened child of the vow of obedi- 
ence, she dismissed her visitors. 

‘* Well, Mr. Bourne, would you like to 
know the result of our call on Mr. Grafton’s 
famous sibyl!”’ exclaimed Lou Barrington, 
who, ever since their return, had been 
grumbling over her disappointment. 

* Of all things,” replied that gentleman, 
who did, indeed, look genuinely interested. 
‘*T was meditating the propriety of asking 
some particulars, but was afraid of fright- 


ening Miss Allie, she looks so pale.” 
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**T’m sure I don’t know what she has to 
look pale about,’’ rejoined Lou, impatient- 
ly, ‘unless ’twas the sight of such a vision 
of dirt and ugliness as one can’t exyect to 
see twice in a lifetime! As for anything 
ore, why, ’twas a complete imposition.”’ 

“You forget, Miss Barrington,” inter- 
posed Ford Grafton from behind the pillar 
where he was lounging, watching the deep- 
ening shadows, “that you cannot claim 
anything at her hands, as you would not 
agree to follow her directions.”’ 

* Who, that had seen her, would!” ex- 
claimed the young lady, contemptuously. 
“Surrender my will to such a creature as 
that? No indeed, Mr. Grafton, not I!’ 

**O, Miss Lou, I have not the slightest 
intention of defending the woman’s per- 
sonal appearance. Granted that she would 
not shine in polite society, but, after all, 
what does that prove? I believe it is not 
upon record that those most distinguished 
for supernatural gifts have been conspicu- 
ous for either beauty or elegance.” 

*O, that’s all very well for argament,’’ 
said Lou, who had listened impatiently to 
his specious words; “but do you mean to 
say, Mr. Grafton, that you yourself actu- 
ally believe it in the power of that low ig- 
norant creature to foretell Allie’s fatare, as 
she pretended to do?” 

Out of his sliadow Grafton cast a glance 
at Allie Duncan, whese face, revealed by 
the moonlight, was strained and eager, 
while her eyés were opened wide in antici- 
pation. Biting a smile into the corner of 
his mustache, he answered, gravely: 

“As you know, Miss Lou, I had-no better 
opportunity than yourself for judging of the 
probability of this special prediction, but 
that the prophecy, whatever it may be, con- 
tained in that paper will be fulfilled, I do 
most sincerely believe. But why appeal to 
athird person? Ask Miss Allie what she 
herself thinks.” 

Whereat, Allie, being set upon vigorous- 
ly, was heard at length in a very tremulous 
tone to declare her faith that the prediction 
embodied in the mysterious paper would 
every word come true. Upon which Lou 
lost all patience, and accepting Harry 
Marsh’s oft-urged invitation, went off for 
amoonlight drive, in the course of which 
she was totell his fortune. Presently Ford 
Grafton, feeling, perhaps, tolerably sure of 
his game, did not care to follow it up too 
closely, rose and sauntered into the:honuse, 


saying, with a supercilious smile, as he 
passed Walden Bourne: 

‘*T will leave you to try your arguments 
with Mi-s Duncan, Bourne. I trust you 
may be successful.” 

The tone, and the slight emphasis upon 
certain word~, left no doubt of the double 
meaning of this innuendo. Bourne looked 
after him with an expression seeming to 
indicate that the arguments he would in- 
cline to try with him were more forcible 
than pleasant. Then he turned to Allie. 

‘*Nuw, Miss Allie, you are going to tell 
me your fortune, aren’t you?”’ 

**O, I don’t know it myseif,’’ she replied. 

““What, do you really mean that you 
haven’t looked at that paper yet?’ 

course not,’ with simple astonish- 
ment. 

“Then we'll read it together. Perhaps 
there’s something about mein it, you know, 
Miss Allie.” 

But, unheeding this hint, Allie shrank 
back, alarmed by the thought of disobeying 
the fortune -teller’s directions. 

** What, wont you trust me?”’ said Bourne, 
reproachfully. 

But Allie, very pale, begged him not to 
urge her to what she dared not do, 

“At least let me see the outside,”’ 

And, with many injunctions, she drew 
from her pocket the treasure, which she 
placed in his hand. Of course his solicita- 
tions began again, and, with the paper in 
his grasp, he commenced a serious ex postu- 
lation upon the folly and danger of a belief 
in such absurdities, But, pettishly snatech- 
ing it from him, she restored it to her pock- 
et, and ran up stairs, without bidding him 
good-night. 

Walden Bourne sat a few moments where 
she had left him, engaged in some deep 
meditation, then, rising, turned to enter 
the house. He had not taken two steps, 
however, when something gleaming white 
in the moonlight arrested his attention. 
Stooping, he picked up what proved to be 
the identical paper containing Allie Dun- 
ean’s fortune, which she had snatched from 
him three minutes before, and which, miss- 
ing her pocket, had evidently fallen unper- 
ceived to the ground. 

The young man sat down again, to con- 
sider this new development. His wish to 
read the paper had arisen from far more 
than mere curiosity. Something in Ford 
Grafton’s look, tone and manner had al- 
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ready excited his suspicion, and, knowing 
how easily Allie’s superstitious fears could 
be played upon, he fancied that there might 
have been foul play in connection with this 
fortune-telling expedition, conducted with 
secrecy and caution so unusual, In his 
hand he held the key to solve this mystery, 
and, after due deliberation, he did not find 
it inconsistent with his honor, scrupulous as 
it was, to cast aside the means of saving 
this simple child from the toils of an adver- 
sary so unequally matched as wily Ford 
Grafton. So, without further ado, he 
opened the envelop, the seal yielding read- 
ily, and, with darkening brow, read, by the 
aid of the clear moonlight, the following 
lines, written iu a hand which, though 
feigned, he recognized us Ford Grafton’s: 


“ALICE UNDERWOOD DuNcCAN,— You 
have dared to seek the dread knowledge of 
your destiny, and sworn to avide by the 
revelation of the spirits through their me- 
dium. Know, then, that your marriage 
will take place in fifteen months frem this 
date, on the 10th of September, 1864. With- 
in a week after you read this, your lover 
will ask you to be his wife, down by the 
river, under the great maple. You must 
alswer yes, and marry him on the day ap- 
pointed. He is a tall gentleman, with biue 
eyes and fair complexion, and his name is 
Ford Grafton. He loves you dearly, and 
will make you happy. If you abide by 
your vow, the blessings of the spirits will 
rest upon you. if not—beware!’’ 


The face of Walden Bourne, as he read 
this precious epistle, was a study, express- 
ing the conflicting emotions of anger at 
Grafton, love for Allie, and amusement at 
the whole affair. 

*“‘This is the nineteenth century, and 
such absurdities exist!’ he thought; then, 
reflecting that there was no time to be lost 
in musing, he considered a moment as to 
what course would be best to pursue under 
the circumstances. 

If he handed it back to Allie, the foolish 
child, whatever might be her inclination, 
would not dare to act otherwise than in ac- 
cordance with the commands ordained 
therein. If he did not restore it, she would 
miss it, and the result would be simply an- 
other visit to that ‘ confounded old hag,’”’ 
as Bourne vengefully termed “ Marm 
Woodbury,”’ and the lost paper would be 
replaced by one precisely similar, as Ford 


Grafton would be sure to know of whatever 
transpired. 

Now Walden Bourne had a reasonably 
definite idea, if Allie Duncan had not, what 
one of all her lovers stood first in her af- 
fections, and had been tolerably secure as 
to the final disposition of the prize equally 
coveted by himself and Grafton. So, after 
another moment of deliberation, his course 
was decided—namely: to leave the fortune 
unaltered, with the exception of the passage 
containing the name and description of her 
lover. This he changed, to read as‘follows: 

“A tall gentleman, with black eyes and 
durk complexion, and his name is Walden 
Bourne.” 

This being done, he tore a leaf from his 
notebook, hastily copied the original, in an 
effectually-disguised hand, and, having torn 
the first paper in shreds, placed the seeond 
carefully in the envelop, and sealed it as 
quickly as might be, for he 1iow heard Allie 
Duncan's step upon the stair. 

Down she «ame, all in a flutter; she had 
just missed the cherished paper, and, for- 
getful of everyching else, hastened to seek 
it, with her hair, a most disordered halo of 
golden curls, reaching nearly to her waist, 
for the discovery of her loss had interrupted 
the process of brashing it out. Pretty 
enough she looked, with the tangled ring- 
lets flying, and her. little bare feet thrust 
hastily into her slippers. Seeing Walken 
Bourne, her first impulse was to give a lit- 
tle scream, as she recollected the disorder 
of her dress, and her stockingless feet. He 
bit his mustache, to restrain the smile that 
rose to his lip, but hastened to reassure her, 
thinking, meanwhile, that he had never 
seen anything so pretty as this little fright- 
ened fairy. 

“Did you miss your paper, Miss Allie? 
I found it a moment ago, among the bushes, 
and have kept it for you.” 

*O, thank you—thank you a thousand 
times, Mr. Bourne! I could not have slept, 
if I had not found it; and you were so hon- 
orable not to open it!’ 

Bourne colored a little as he replied: 

**T am glad to restore it, as I am not sure 
I could long resist the temptation to read it. 
I would advise you to keep it safely under 
lock and key for the future,” 

**T will, indeed,’”’ she answered, as she 
placed it in her pocket, ‘“‘And now good- 
night.’’ 

* Good-night, littleone. I hope you have 
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not taken cold, standing here. Meantime 
preserve the precious fortune. In a year I 
may know.” 

The expression in his eyes was peculiar, 
and, blushing, she snatched her hand away, 
and hastened to her room, undergoing, on 
its very threshold, a mock-severe lecture 
from Lou Barrington, just returned, for 
conversing with Mr. Bourne in such a cos- 
tume. 

After that things went on much the 
same, Other visitors were added, but driv- 
ing, dancing and flirting formed the princi- 
pal amusements still, and the season wore 
away without affecting any of our party 
particularly. Harry Marsh went home to 
New York; Lou Barrington was to visit 
some Southern relatives; Ford Grafton, se- 
cure in his remembrance of Allie’s fortune, 
which he regarded as a masterpiece of strat- 
egy, spent the winter in Cuba, not grudging 
Walden Bourne his proximity to “little 
Duncan,”’ whose residence was in Balti- 
more, which city Bourne discovered to pos- 
sess more attractions than all the world 
beside, 

One thing was arranged, however—that, 
far as they were sundered now, the next 
summer should find them again in Weston, 
a@ meeting to which all looked forward with 
varied anticipations, but equal pleasure. 

Passing over the intervening time, with 
which we have nothing to do, we find our- 
selves again in Weston. Down by the riv- 
er, under the great maple, a promise has 
just been spoken, and the betrothal ring 
slipped upon a little frightened finger, For 
last night Allie Duncan read her fortune, 
and kissed the paper that contained his 
name; and to-night, in a happy flutter, she 
came down the river-path to meet her fate. 

‘Now don’t you believe in fortune-tell- 
ing,.Walden?’’ she asks, triumphantly, as 
she shows him the paper. 


And, as his eyes rest upon it a second 
time, he answers, holding her closer yet: 

“Yes, darling; and I will make you hap- 
py—so help me Heaven!’’ 

All the party had arrived, with the single 
exception of Ford Grafton, who made his 
appearance a day or two later. With a 
pleasant smile at Bourne, he requested 
Allie Duncan to walk down towards the 
river with him. His rival considerately re- 
linquished Miss Allie, and the two went off 
together. 

The result of that interview was never 
known. When they returned, Ford Graf- 
ton’s face revealed nothing, but Walden 
Bourne said, mercilessly: 

“Grafton, I am quite of your opinion as 
regards fortune-telling. I believe there are 
those to whorn it is permitted to know the 
future,” 

Grafton evaded the subject, and, for some 
reason, shortly left Weston, to take up his 
permanent abode in Cuba; but Walden 
Bourne and Allie—now his wife — visit 
Weston every summer. 

Lou Barrington declares that Allie has 
become sensible, and Harry Marsh seconds 
his jfiancee’s assertion with a—‘* Deuced 
pretty, but what a little fool she used to be 
about ghosts, and all that sort of thing!” 

Now the truth is, that shortly after mar- 
riage, Bourne made a complete confession 
to his little wife, which, in view of her love 
for ‘“‘dear Walden,” she easily forgave, 
shuddering to think of what a destiny she 
had narrowly escaped. So, by degrees, she 
gave over her foolish superstition, particu- 
larly as ‘‘ Marm Woodbury,’’ who had be- 
come tired of the role of fortune-telling, as- 
sured her that, “as far as she knowed, 
there warnt nothing in the whole thing, 
from beginning to end.”’ 

And so ended Allie’s fortune, 


A True Lapy.—Beauty and style are 
not the purest passports to respectability— 
some of the noblest specimens of woman- 
hood the world has ever seen have present- 
ed the plainest and most unprepossessing 
appearance. A woman’s worth is to be es- 
timated by her real goodness of heart, and 
the purity and sweetness of her character; 
and such a woman, with a kindly disposi- 
tion and a well-balanced mind and temper, 


is lovely and attractive. Be her face ever 
so plain and her form ever so homely, she 
makes the best of wives and the truest of 
mothers, She has a higher purpose in life 
than the beautiful yet vain and supercilious 
woman, who has no higher ambition than 
to flaunt her finery in the streets, or to 
gratify her inordinate vanity by attracting 
flattery and praise from a society whose 
compliments are as hollow as insincere. 
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THE HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN. 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETL CAMERON, 


[This Story was commenced in the November Number of the Magazine.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 


FACE TO FACE, 


Tue fine morning, as Colonel Fleming 
had said to himself had tempted him out 
from his hotel for a turn in the Park. Pos- 
sibly there was some other reason as well 
that attracted him there; for, once among 
the gay crowd along the footpath by the 
side of the ride, he looked eagerly about him 
for one face which he longed to see again. 
Presently he took a chair, for he was not 
very strong or well in those days, and sat 
still to watch the crowd go by. 

He saw hernot. With agreat relief, and 
yet with a strange pang of disappointment 
too, he caught sight of Lord George Man- 
nersley’s handsome face, and saw that the 
lady with him was not Juliet Travers. 
Then he looked for her among the riders; 
but, though many fair dames and maidens 
on their sleek well-kept horses passed him, 
the woman he sought was not among them. 
With a sigh he rose and turned his back 
upon the crowd. Some one, a little dried- 
up old gentleman who had been leaning for- 
ward over the railings, flew after him and 
intercepted his retreat. 

‘*My dear Colonel Fleming!’ cried the 
little man, shaking both his hands in eager 
greeting—‘‘ when did you come home? I 
am so delighted to meet you; it is indeed 
pleasant to see an old friend again. You 
don’t remember me, eh?—I don’t think you 
quite remember 

** Yes, indeed I do—it is General Cuut- 
ney,’’ said Hugh, and he responded to the 
little man’s greetings very cordially. 

**When did you come home? Leave, I 
suppose?”’ 

** Sick leave, I am sorry tosay. I have 
had a baddish bout of fever; but I hope a 
few months at home may set me to rights.’’ 

“Ah, that’s bad. You know, after that 
fever at Futteyghur—I dare say you remem- 
ber how bad 1 was, and Mrs. Chutney quite 
broke herself up—”’ 

34 


““ Yes, yes, I recollect it very well,”’ said 
Hugh, quickly, in dread of one of the gener- 
al’s long-winded stories, ‘‘By the way, 
how is Mrs. Chutney?” 

“‘ Thank you, she is well, my dear sir—in 
health, I may say, quite well;” with rather 
a dubious emphasis, as if to say that there 
were some points in which Mrs. Chutney 
could not be said to be well. ‘‘ Perhaps, 
‘colonel, you will look in upon her; she 
would be very pleased, you know; and if 
you would drop in and take pot-luck some 
day at dinner-time—just as you are, you 
know—we should both be very glad to see 
you and talk over old days.” 

‘Thanks very much,” said Hugh, as he 
prepared to make his escape from his garru- 
lous and hospitable friend; ‘I will certain- 
ly do wyself the honor of calling upon Mrs. 
Chutney some day soon.’”? And then he 
went his way, smiling to himself as he re- 
membered how he had been inveigled into 
that visit to the far recesses of westernmost 
Notting Hill on a previous occasion. 

It seemed only yesterday that General 
Chutney had met him in the East India 
Club when he had come up from Sotherne, 
and coaxed him in almost the same words 
to call upon his wife. 

But when Major-General Chutney had 
gone home, and imparted to the wife of his 
bosom the details of that same “ pot-luck”’ 
invitation, great was the wrath and indigna- 
tion of that portly matron, For what house- 
wife, even the most talented, can abide that 
dreadful ‘‘ dropping-in ” system, which men 
think so very simple a proceeding! 

“‘As if I could ask Colonel Fleming to sit 
down to hashed mutton or curried rabbit!’ 
exclaimed Mrs, Chutney, indignantiy, when 
her lord faintly remarked that he had meant 
it for the best, and that he was sure that 
Colonel Fleming would be quite satisfied 
with a mutton-chop. ‘‘ Mutton-fiddlestick!’ 
cried the lady, with a toss of her head; 
** who ever heard of such rubbish! No, of 
course, as you have been so foolish and im- 
provident, I must keep myself prepared 
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every day till he comes with a suitable din- 
ner—only don’t complain, general, if the 
bills are high—it will be entirely your own 
fault, remember, if they are!’’ 

So for the next fortnight the little general 
fared sumptuously every day, greatly to his 
own satisfaction, but the expected guest 
never made his appearance. 

Meanwhile Hugh Fleming had made his 
way across the unfrequented corner of the 
Park—struck into Great Stanhope Street, 
and sauntered slowly up South Audley 
Street—and here it was that at a corner very 
suddenly he came face to face with Juliet 
Travers. 

They both stopped short, Juliet with a 
little exclamation of surprise; and then she 
recovered herself the first, as women gener- 
ally do—and held out her hand. 

** Colonel Fleming! this is indeed a sur- 
prise. I thought you were in India; how 
long have you been home?”’ 

The forced coldness of her voice, and her 
manner, and her commonplace words galled 
him beyond expression. Hugh Fleming 
Was not a man to make an uncalled-for dis- 
play of feeling; he answered her in the 
same tone: 

“*IT came home only last week. Which 
Way are you walking, Mrs. Travers? Pray 
allow me to accompany you. I hope Cis is 
well?” 

**Quite well, thanks; he will be very 
pleased to see you again.” 

And then a somewhat awkward silence 
fell upon them both. 

Juliet reached the shop to which she was 
dound, went in and made her purchase, 
Colonel Fleming standing beside her and 
holding her parasol whilst she did so; and 
then they turned back together in the direc- 


. tion of Grosvenor Street. 


“Juliet was somewhat pale, her lips were 
#et hard together, and her eyes never strayed 
to her companion’s face. A cold stubborn 
pride was in her heart. All the yearning, 
all the longing for his presence, which she 
had felt when she believed him on the other 
side of the world, had gone out of her, and 
had left only an angry indignation towards 
him. This was the man, she said fiercely 
to herself, to whom she had once humbled 
her pride to make an offer of herself and her 
love, and who had rejected and scorned her, 
and then left her with a cruel heartless 
silence to her fate! 

“* You live almost entirely in Grosvenor 


Street now, I hear from Mr. Bruce?’ said 
Colonel Fleming, breaking the silence. 

** Yes, almost entirely.” 

** You don’t often go down to dear old 
Sotherne?” he asked, 

“Very seldom. Iam not very fond of 
Sotherne.”’ 

**Tndeed? You used to be very fond of 

And Juliet answered hurriedly, ‘‘I am 
never well there—the air is too keen for 
me;’* and in order to change the subject 
she added, ‘“‘Are you home for long, Colo- 
nel Fleming?”’ 

“*I hardly know; it depends very much 
upon my health. Iam home on sick leave.”’ 

And then Juliet looked up at him with a 
sudden pang. 

** You are ill!’ she exclaimed, faltering- 
ly, and for the first time he heard her voice 
with its natural ring. ‘* How selfish of me 
not to have asked you before! Yes, you 
look ill. Whatis the matter? have you had 
good advice?” 

“Tt is nothing now,” he answered, smil- 
ing at her with one of his old half-tender 
smiles, ‘I have had a bad fever, but I am 
much better; I dare say a few months at 
home will set me up again completely.’’ 

They had reached Grosvenor Street by 
this time. 

** You will come in and have some lunch, 
and see Cis, wont you, Colonel Fleming?’ 
said Juliet, as she stopped at her own door. 

Hugh Fleming stood fora moment half 
uncertain—he looked away down the street 
and then back again into the beautiful face 
he had loved so long ago and so often 
yearned to see, and could find no good rea- 
son why he should not go into her house, 
and a great many reasons why he should. 
He was on the point of accepting her invita- 
tion, when a slight noise in the balcony 
above caused him to glance up. Lord 
George Mannersley had pushed aside the 
muslin draperies of the open window, and 
stepped out for a minute among the gerani- 
um and fuchsia-pots to look down upon 
them. 

Lord George Mannersley was evidently 
at home in Mrs, Travers’s drawing-room ; 
he had probably an appointment to see her, 
and was waiting for her to come in. Colo- 
nel Fleming did not know that Mrs. Dal- 
maine was also ensconced up stairs. 

He lifted his hat very coolly to Mrs. 
Travers. ‘* Thank you, not to-day, I think, 
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{ shall hope to call upon you some day soon, 
when I may possibly be fortunate enough 
to find you disengaged;’’ and with a slight 
bow, he left her. 

Juliet, who had noted his upward glance, 
went into the house with a smile that was 
almost triumphant upon her face. 

There is not a woman born, I believe, 
who can resist the temptation of making 
the man she loves jealous. It is a danger- 
ous game, but women have this much, if 
no more, in common with ‘fools,’ that 
they ‘‘ delight in playing with edged tools,”’ 
The man may adore her, be devoted to her, 
spend his life in her service, and she may 
know it perfectly—but if she can make him 
jealous, she will doit. Her power over him 
seems to her to be incomplete unless she 
can cause him some amount of pain; that 
he should be angry aud hurt and sore seems 
to her a stronger proof of his love than all 
his devotion and kindness; she acts her 
little part, and .lays her little traps, and the 
man falls into them for the most part over 
and over again, with a blindness and an un- 
suspiciousness that are absvlutely aston- 
ishing. 

As Juliet went up stairs, she said to her- 
self, ‘‘So! he is jealous!—very well, I can 
easily work that a little more!—and surely, 
if he is jealous already, he must care a little 
for me still!’’ 

**Whom on earth were you talking to, 
Mrs. Travers?” 

‘‘An old friend, Lord George,’’ she an- 
swered, somewhat’ shortly, ‘‘ who has just 
come home from India, and whom I was 


_ trying to persuade to come into lunch. Did 


you find it very hot out, Rosa?” 

** Suffocating!—and such a crowd! 
who is your ‘ old friend,’ Juliet?” 

** Colonel Fleming—he was my guardian,’’ 
she answered, coldly, taking off her bonnet. 

“A guardian!’ cried Mrs, Dalmaine; 
* how alarming, and how dull! and I who 
detest the whole race of parents and guar- 
dians, grandfathers and grandmothers, un- 
cles and aunts, unless they die and leave 
me their money; then I can biess their 
memories with tears in my eyes and wear 
decent mourning for them—decidedly 1 am 
very glad your old gentleman did not accept 
your invitation to Junch, Juliet! Whata 
providential escape we have had!’ 

**J don’t think you would have called this 
guardian an ‘old gentleman’ if you had 
peeped at him from behind the blinds as [ 


But 
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did,” said Lord George, who was taking 
Juliet’s gloves and parasol from her hand; 
**he seemed to me a very good-looking fel- 
low—more of the cousin genus—eh, Mrs. 
Travers?”’ 

**What rubbish you are both talking!’ 
cried Juliet, impatiently—the idle chatter 
jarring strangely upon her. ‘Do let us 
come down to luncheon—I am starving; 
and do find something more amusing to talk 
about! Whom did you see this morning’ 

They sat down to luncheon—and the 
usual gossip and scandal became the theme 
of the conversation. Presently Cis saun- 
tered in silent and moody, and ate his lun- 
cheon almost without speaking—although 
Mrs. Dalmaine, who took a pleasure in tor- 
menting the ‘‘ young bear,” as she called 
him behind his back, made a point of ad- 
dressing a great many questions and obser- 
vations very politely to him, which Cis, who 
always suspected her of laughing at him, 
answered with surly monosyllables. 

‘*What do you know about this pianiste 
whom Juliet has engaged for the twenty- 
sixth?” she persisted in asking him—having 
discovered, by heaven knows what arts, that 
the subject was a singularly distasteful one 
to Cis. 

**T have heard her play—she plays well; 
there is nothing else to know about her, I 
suppose,”’ answered the master of the house, 
somewhat savagely, for it was not the first 
time that his unlucky recommendation of 
Gretchen had drawn upon - him the some- 
what close questionings of his wife’s friend. 

“Well, you know, Mr. Travers,” con- 
tinued the lady, ‘‘ as I was saying to Juliet, 
we really never have done your musical 
taste justice. I always thought, you know 
—you mustn’t be offended—that you were 
one of those matter-of-fact, soulless people, 
on whom music has no effect whatever— 
who could not tell the March in Faust from 
the Old Hundredth Psalm, for instance; and 
do you know, it is a delightful surprise to 
me to discover that you really can under- 
stand and appreciate musical talent—that 
there is some music that affeets you. ‘ Mu- 
sic hath charms,’ you know, ‘to soothe the 
savage breast,’ ’’—this last with a delicate 
intonation of fine-lady impertinence which 
Juliet, who was talking to Lord George, 
did not hear. 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Cis, who knew he was being 
laughed at, and resented it, but had not wit 
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enough to answer his opponent in her own 
weapons; “I don’t know anything about 
music, and I hate it!’ digging savagely into 
the cheese as he spoke. 

** In-deed!’ exclaimed the fair Rosa, up- 
lifting her eyebrows with well-affected as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Then really, Mr. Travers, 
may I ask— allow me to ask what it is that 
makes you recommend Mdlle. Rudenbach so 
very highly?” 

“*Tiow shouldI know? I haven’t recom- 
mended her particularly. Juliet wanted a 
player, and I told her the name of one. 
Where is the occasion to make all these 
mysteries about it, Mrs. Dalmaine?’”’ 

** No mystery?”’ continued his tormentor, 
playfully. ‘ O, then I know she is pretty! 
and you knew her before you married! O 
fie! fie! you naughty man!’ reproachfully 
shaking her finger at him. 

** Nothing of the sort,’’ stammered Cis; 
and then got so red, that Mrs. Dalmaine at 
once perceived that she had gone uncon- 
sciously very near the truth; and the idea 
tickled her so much that she burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

*“* What are you two making such a noise 
about?” said Juliet, looking up from her 
talk with Lord George at the other end of 
the table. 

“O nothing, dearest Juliet!’ cried Mrs. 
Dalmaine, still in convulsions of laughter; 
“‘only—my dear—your husband is quite— 
the most amusing man—I ever met in my 
life!’ 

At which piece of information Juliet 
looked profoundly astonished, and Cis pro- 
portionately irate. 

After lunch, when Lord George had taken 
his departure, and Mrs, Dalmaine was es- 
tablished in her friend’s barouche—for, hav- 


. ing no carriage of her own, she generally 


managed to be taken out in Juliet’s—the 
little woman observed to her friend, as they 
rolled luxuriously down Piccadilly: 

“That quiet husband of yours is rather 
sweet upon the piano-player, my dear 
Juliet!’ 

No woman, however little she may care 
for her husband, likes to have that kind of 
thing said to her. Juliet felt very angry. 
“‘T think you presume upon your friendship 
with me, Rosa!’ she cried, indignantly, 
flushing up. 

“Don’t fly out, Juliet. Ialways say what 
I think, and it is only meant as a hint to 
you. Bless you, my dear, we all have to 
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come to it! Why, my old man has beer 
dancing attendance on Lady Featherbrain 
any time the last eight years, and it doesn’t 
lie very heavy on my heart, does it?’’ 

** I don’t think you have any right to say 
such things about Cis,” persisted Juliet, 
angrily—* especially to his wife.’’ 

“Very well, dear; I wont say it again,” 
answered Mrs, Dalmaine, with perfect good 
humor, ‘ Only, if it gives you any amuse- 
ment to watch, you will probably find it out 
for yourself. Let us change the subject, as 
it is one you don’t seem to like, and do tell 
me what to wear at your party; will my 
blue and chocolate do, or must I have a new 
dress?’ And thus the first seeds were sown 
of a great deal of mischief, which after- 
wards grew up and flourished. 

During the remainder of the week Juliet. 
watched anxiously and feverishly for Colo- 
nel Fleming’s promised call. She had men- 
tioned his return, as in duty bound, to Cis, 
upon whom the fact had not seemed to make 
much impression, and who had merely ob- 
served that she had better ask him to dinner. 

Juliet, who could hardly mention Hugh’s 
name without a beating heart and a painful 
sensation of self-consciousness, could not 
understand how it was that Cis had never 
guessed her secret in the faintest degree, 
although he must have known from her 
words to him when they were first engaged 
that some one had already possessed her 
affections, 

But Cis Travers had no great acuteness 
of perception, and his sensitiveness was too 
keenly awake to his own feelings and 
thoughts to be very much alive to those of. 
another, even though that other might be 
his wife. He was vaguely and somewhat 
peevishly jealous of such men as Lord 
George Mannersley, who hung about and 
engrossed the attention of his beautiful wife; 
but when, with changing color and averted 
eyes, she spoke to him of Hugh Fleming, 
he failed to read the signs of real danger in 
her face, and only thought that the guardi- 
an’s return was rather a bore to himself, as. 
he remembered to have stood somewhat in 
awe of the man whose mind, and breeding, 
and knowledge of the world were so infinite- 
ly superior to his own, 

“Come home, has he! 0, well, you must 
ask him to dinner or something, I suppose,”’ 
he had said, carelessly; and Juliet, who on 
this topic alone felt almost humble with her 
husband, knowing how much her heart 
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‘wronged him every hour that she lived, had 
been thankful to escape so easily, and to 
have said all that her conscience demanded 
of her upon the subject. 

When Colonel Fleming did call in Grosve- 
nor Street, he came at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. The room was full of people—Lady 
Caroline Skinflint, who was a great chatter- 
box, was taking up all Juliet’s attention 
with a vivid description of how one great 
lady had turned her back publicly upon an- 
other before everybody at Lady Somebody’s 
ball, and how she, Lady Caroline, had seen 
the whole thing from beginning toend; and 
in the middle of the story Colonel Fleming 
was announced. 

Lady Caroline put up her eyeglass for a 
moment at the new-comer with wellbred 
curiosity, and then seeing that it was a 
stranger, and that she did not know him, 
she dropped it again, and went on with her 
story with fresh animation. 

There were two other ladies present, old 
Sotherne neighbors, whom Mrs. Dalmaine, 
leaning languidly back in her chair, had 
been endeavoring to entertain with vapid 
remarks on the weather and the academy, 
whilst with one ear she was listening with 
all her might to catch some fragments of 
Lady Caroline’s spicy story. These two 
country ladies were none other than our 
old friends Mrs. Rollick and her daughter 
Eleanor. Miss Arabella had long ago been 
taken to bless.a good man’s store—a very 
humble store, derived from his captain’s 
pay in a line regiment. 

Good Mrs. Rollick, who began to find 
that, with Juliet entirely engrossed with 
her fashionable acquaintance, and Mrs, 
Dalmaine vouchsafing only a few inattentive 
remarks, her visit to Mrs. Travers was a 
very uncomfortable one, hailed Colonel 
Fieming’s entrance with positive delight. 

She shook hands with him with effusion, 
and although for the first moment Colonel 
Fleming hardly recollected her, she soon re- 

-called herself to his memory. 

** You don’t remember me, Colonel Flem- 
iing—Mrs. Rollick, you know—and my 


‘daughter Eleanor—the only Miss Rollick 


now. My dear Arabella is Mrs. Wilson 
now, and has such a dear little baby boy. 
And how long have you been home, Colo- 
nel Fleming? How pleasant it is to meet 
an old friend so unexpectedly! Yes, we 
still live down in the old country, but Elea- 
nor and I come up for afew weeks in June, 
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just to see the world and the picture galler- 
ies, for, as my daughter Mrs. Wilson says 
—’ and here Mrs. Rollick went off into sun- 
dry quotations from the sayings and doings 
of “‘my daughter Mrs. Wilson,’’ who, in 
virtue of her matrimonial dignities and the 
existence of the juvenile Wilson aforesaid, 
was evidently a great authority, and an un- 
failing cause of pride and glorification to 
her fond mother, 

Meanwhile more visitors came in, and 
Lady Caroline took her leave; and Mrs. Dal- 
maine, having affectionately escorted her 
ladyship—to whose dinner-parties she covet- 
ed an entree—tu the door, came back and 
took a chair near Mrs. Rollick, with a won- 
derfully quickened interest in that good 
lady's somewhat uninteresting chatter. 

“Tcan’t leave that nice-looking man to 
the tender mercies of that fussy old woman,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘By the way, he 
doesn’t look much like one’s idea of a guar- 
dian. How sly of Juliet to talk of him as 
if he were an old man!’’ Whereupon that 
astute observer of human nature decided 
that she would keep her eyes open, and ob- 
serve carefully the proceedings of this same 
slight soldierly-looking guardian, whom her 
own imagination, far more than anything 
Juliet had said, had pictured as something 
wholly different from what he was. 

Mrs. Dalmaine thought she would try a 
little fascination upon him herself, but was 
surprised to find that Colonel Fleming 
seemed infinitely to prefer to her own sweet- 
est smiles and glances, Mrs. Rollick’s com- 
monplace accounts of all the changes and 
chances that had altered the neighborhood 
of Sotherne, interspersed with anecdotes 
and remarks relative to “* my daughter Mrs, 
Wilson.’ 

Presently, seeing it to be hopeless to wait 
till all her visitors had gone, Colonel Flem- 
ing got up and took his leave of Juliet, who 
had not had one single word of conversa- 
tion with him, and who could only manage 
hurriedly to engage him to dinner as she 
shook hands with him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A MUSICAL PARTY. 


‘THe plot thickens!’ said Mrs. Dal- 
maine to herself, as she peered out from 
under the shade of her coquettish little white 
parasol at sundry events which were pass- 
ing in front of her nose, 
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“Hum! there goes number one in a 
rage!’ as Lord George Mannersley, with a 
very ill-tempered face, strode quickly past 
her, stumbling over her dress as he does so, 
“He needn’t tread on my toes, though! 


“What a fool Juliet is to throw him over! 


he’s a much more creditable man than the 
other—younger, and more the fashion. 
Number two is not bad, either. I wonder 
if he is an old love—and yet she does not 
seem to care about him, either; she is look- 
ing as cross as poison at him now. I can’t 
make her out at all!’ 

Neither could Colonel Fleming make her 
out. He was standing by the side of her 
pony carriage, where she had drawn it up 
in the shade at the Row. She was leaning 
back, not looking at him, but playing with 
her whip. 

A fortnight had gone by since Colonel 
Fleming and Juliet Travers had met each 
other in the street—a fortnight, during 
which, from standing a little aloof from her 
at first, he had gradually become more and 
more attracted to her presence, until now 
he saw her daily. 

It was in order to protect her against the 
attentions of that good-for-nothing young 
lord that he haunted her side, he had said 
to himself at first. Poor child! she was so 
surrounded with frivolous and unprofitable 
friends, her position and her beauty so ex- 
posed her to the envious voices of slander, 
and her husband was so utterly unable to 
shield her, or to guard her fair name; it 
would be cowardly indeed if an old friend 
like himself, who, from his old relations 
with her, was indeed the first of those who 
were bound to take care of her, were to 
stand aloof from her, and to leave her to 
her fate. 

All this, and much more in the same 


‘strain, he had at first argued to himself. 


But by degrees these flimsy excuses faded 
away even from his own mind, and he be- 
gan to know that it was for his own sake 
more than for hers, for the hungering and 
thirsting for one of the old looks in her 
dark eyes, for the yearning and longing that 
he had to know if indeed he were wholly 
wiped out of her heart—for the craving for 
some of the old love which she had once 
brought and laid at his feet—for all this, 
and for nothing less, that he hovered more 
and more about her—that he could not keep 
away from her. For Juliet Travers was 
not tohim what Juliet Blairhad been. She 


was cold and distant to him, often bitterly 
sarcastic. Sometimes, even, when some 
chance word seemed to soften her for a 
moment towards him, a something, some 
harsh thought, some angry recollection, 
seemed to sweep suddenly across her, and 
place an inseperable barrier at once between 
them. 

He could not in any manner get back to 
the easy familiarity, the pleasant confi- 
dene, the playful friendliness which had 
distinguished all their intercourse in the 
old days. There seemed always a wall as 
it were between them, whenever he made 
the slightest attempt to overstep the most 
ordinary commonplaces of conversation. 
There was something about her which puz- 
zled him entirely. He could not make 
her out! 

So he stood talking to her, and Juliet, 
not looking at him at all, listened—lis- 
tened not so much to what he was saying 
as to the sound of his voice—listened with 
asecret happiness and joy which no one 
would have guessed at from her perfectly 
impassive and somewhat absent face, 

** You are more altered in five years than 
I could have believed possibie,’’ he had 
ventured to say to her, as he watched her 
beautiful but listless face. 

**Possibly—I have had a good deal to 
alter me—” she answered, dreamily. 

**You would be very angry, I suppose, 
were I to tell you what, if I had not known 
you so well, I should now imagine to be 
your character ?”’ 

** Well, I will try not to be so very angry,’’ 
said Juliet, with a half laugh; ‘‘ essays on 
one’s character are sometimes rather amus- 
ing. What—if you did not know meso 
well, as you say—what, then, would you 
think of me, Colonel Fleming?” 

**IT should think from your manner that 
you were a woman who bad absolutely no 
heart.”’ 

** How delightful!’ she answered, scoff- 
ingly. ‘‘A woman, or indeed a man, with- 
out a heart, is more to be envied than a 
millionaire. You are quite right, Colonel 
Fleming; I have no heart—I am too worldly; 
and I never yet heard of any one being the 
happier for the possession of that inconven- 
ient organ. Pray, let us talk of something 
more lively. Are you coming to my musi- 
cal crush to-night?” 

** Certainly—but remember, Mrs, Travers, 
that I did not say you had no heart, only 
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that you have that sort of reckless manner 
that looks as if you wished to be thought 
heartless. I am such an old friend, that 
you must forgive my saying these things to 
you.” 

QO, say anything you like,’’ she ex- 
claimed, impatiently; ‘‘I have long ago 
ceased to care what people say of me. But 
you must excuse me for leaving you; itis 
too hot for moral dissection—I literally 
have not the strength for anything so ex- 
hausting—it is nearly two o'clock, and here 
comes Mrs, Dalmaine to be driven back to 
lunch. Good-by, Colonel Fleming. 1 shall 
hope to see you this evening!’ And as 
Mrs. Dalmaine took her place in the car- 
riage by her side, Juliet nodded pleasantly 
to him, touched her ponies, and drove off. 

He turned away from her with a sigh. 
Utterly shallow, and worldly, and frivo- 
lous, what was there left of the woman 
whom he had loved? And yet—strange 
contradiction!—Hugh Fleming loved her 
better than ever!—he feit so sure that she 
was but acting a part, that she was not 
showing him her real self, that her heart 
had become a iocked casket, of which he 
alone held the key. 

Had he seen her happy in her husband 
and in her home, Hugh Fleming would 
have said to himself ** Thank God!” and 
have resolutely turned his back upon her. 
But she was not happy—it needed no won- 
derful powers of divination to perceive that 
Juliet Travers was by no means a happy 
woman. 

Her husband had no influence, no con- 
trol over her, no power to claim her affec- 
tion or her respect. And yet this was the 
husband whom Colonel Fleming had him- 
self recommended to her, whom it had 
once seemed his duty and his honor to 
urge her to accept. Most fatal error! 

He saw her unhappy, hardened, striving 
to smother her better feelings in a whirl 
ef dissipation, and amongst the most frivo- 
leus and unworthy companions—he saw 
her thus in her daily life, in which her 
husband had sunk into a peevish nonentity, 
for whom she hardly kept up a pretence of 
affection—and for all this Hugh Fleming 
justly felt himself to be in a measure an- 
swerable! 

And then, he loved her—loved her as he 
had never loved even that pale bride who 
had died on her wedding morning! The 


sweet, pure first love, blamelessly perfect, 
innocently holy, who was still as a saint- 
anda religion to him, had yet less hold 
upon his heart than this woman, with all 
her strong passions and glaring faults, 
with her proud rebellious heart, and all 
her very human imperfections, 

Strange contradiction! that we love most 
what is the least worthy of love—that the 
very faults in some people attract us more 
than the virtues in others! 

That evening, Mrs. Travers’s drawing- 
rooms were crammed and crowded with the 
best and most select of London society. 

And not only were the drawing-rooms 
crowded, but out into the landing and 
down the staircase into the hall struggled 
the well-dressed throng—treading on each 
other’s dresses and toes, thumping their 
elbows into each other’s chests, crushing, 
crowding, fighting their way up inch by 
inch, with much the same doggedness, and 
very much the same manners minus the 
oaths, as the commoner crowd of their fel- 
low-creatures, who, draggled and shabby, 
hustle together on the sloppy pavement on 
Lord Mayor’s day, or crush in nightly at 
the pit-doors of the theatres. 

“What a crush!’ ‘ We shall never get 
into the room!” ‘I wish people would not 
push so!’ with a savage look behind her. 
**Really, madam, itis not my fault!’ an- 
swers the very fat man who is glared at, 
and who is perspiring freely and mopping 
his bald head with his handkerchief. 
** Fancy calling this pleasure!’ ‘* Mamma, 
I feel sure I shall faint?’ ‘*Don’t be a 
goose, Ellen; take hold of my arm—we are 
nearly up.’’ Such are some of the excla- 
mations to be heard from the strugglers on 
the staircase. 

On the landing stands Juliet in her dia- 
monds, shaking hands mechanically with 
every one who comes up, whilst intimate 
friends whisper as they pass her, ‘* Dear 
Mrs. Travers, what a success your parties 
always are!—everybody here!’ And then 
push on into the rooms to remark audibly 
toa friend, ‘‘ Perfectly awful, my dear! 
People should not be allowed to crush up 
their friends in this way, with the ther- 
mometer at boiling point; and half my 
dress is torn off from my back, I assure 
youl”? 

A well-known tenor singer has just fin- 
ished ‘‘I] Balen’? amid a murmur of well- 
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regulated applause from those immediate- 
ly around the piano, for the crowd is so 
dense that in the second room no one has 
been able to hear a note. 

Some one whispers the name of the 
young pianiste, as Gretchen stands up for 
a@ moment beside the piano. 

There is a certain affectation in the 
high gray dress in which she invariably 
appears in public, only that now-a-days the 
old merino has been replaced by the richest 
corded silk; there are Glorie de Dijon roses 
in her hair and in the white muslin fichu 
that is folded over her bosom, and she 
carries more roses in her hand—rosés about 
which perhaps the master of the house 
knows more than any one else, 

Gretchen looks rather nervous as she 
stands pulling off her gloves; she is not 
generally nervous, but the sight of Cecil 
Travers’s wife in all her blaze of satins 
and diamonds, the consciousness that it is 
in her house that she is to play, had made 
her heart flutter ever since she came in. 
Just before she begins she looks down the 
room, and through the sea of faces catches 
sight of Cecil’s; a half smile passes be- 
tween them, and then Gretchen sits down, 
strikes her first chord, and forgets to be 
nervous, 

There are not many performers on the 
pianoforte who have the art of silencing a 
mixed chattering audience after the fash- 
ion that Gretchen Rudenbach had. 

When a player sits down to the piano, it 
is generally the signal for conversation to 
wax fast and furious; many a soi-disant 
lover of music, who would think it a sin 
to speak above a whisper during the fee- 
blest warblings of the weakest of Claribel’s 
weak ballads, will nevertheless consider 
himself quite entitled to discuss his politics 
or his horses in a somewhat louder tone 
than usual if the music that is being 
performed, however good it may be, is *‘ on- 
ly playing.” 

During the first dozen bars that Gretchen 
piayed, no one listened, and every one 
talked; and then one said ‘ Hush!” and 
another said ‘“‘ Hush!” and the sound of 
talking became fainter and fainter, till at 
last one old gentleman was left declaiming 
alone about South American stocks and 
his own bad fortune therein, a communi- 
cation which was meant to be of a confiden- 
tial “‘aside’’ to his neighbor, bnt which, 
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owing to the sudden cessation of the buzz 
of voices around him, came out, to his own 
amazement, at the very highest pitch of his 
voice, 

There was a suppressed titter, and then 
his wife, who was young and musical, 
made a rush at him, and he subsided, very 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, into a 
corner. 

After that you could have heard a pin 
drop among all that breathless, silent au- 
dience, 

Gretchen played without music—and al- 
most without knowing what she was going 
to play—a strange weird mixture of Beet- 
hoven, and Schubert, and Baeh, and a 
dozen other great composers, whose works 
were all familiar to her from her childhood, 
and which she blended one into the other 
with a completeness and harmony that of 
itself bespoke her real genius, 

And the girl’s face as she played was not 
the least part of the attraction of her per- 
formance, 

Her wide-open blue eyes, with fixed gaze, 
seeing nothing of what was before them, 
but wrapt in visions conjured up by her 
own sweet music; her whole face absorbed, 
entranced, beautified, by a devotion to her 
art which amounted toa positive passion, 
—it was no wonder that every eye was 
turned admiringly towards her, and every 
ear enraptured by the pathetic soul-stir- 
ring harmonies which her slight fingers had 
power to draw from the keys of the instru- 
ment. 

Standing in the further corner of the 
room, half-concealed by the draperies of 
the window-curtains, was a small middie- 
aged little lady in a very unpretentious 
mauve-silk dress, and with an eyeglass up 
to her eye. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
this little lady in any way. She had a kind- 
ly, but neither clever nor striking counte- 
nance, pleasant brown eyes, and smooth 
dark hair, already flecked with gray, drawn 
back under a neat but somewhat dowdy 
lace cap, whilst the whole of her attire was 
thoroughly unfashionable and countrified. 

When Gretchen Rudenbach’s playing 
came to an end, amid a tempest of ap- 
plause, this unobtrusive little lady put 
down her eyeglass, and, turning to her 
next neighbor, who happened to be our 
good friend Mrs, Rollick, said: 
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“Tt is singular how certain I feel of hav- 
ing seen that young lady before.” 

‘*TIsn’t her playing lovely?” cried Mrs. 
Rollick, enthusiastically. ‘‘ I never was so 
delighted in my life! Just that little bit of 
Chopin was so lovely, wasn’t it?—and my 
daughter Mrs. Wilson plays it quite as well, 
I assure you; doesn’t she, Eleanor? It is 
wonderful what a touch Mdlle. Rudenbach 
has, and such expression and feeling; and 
then, as my daughter Mrs. Wilson says—”’ 

‘*T wonder where I can have seen her?” 
says her companion again, interrupting the 
course of Mrs. Rollick’s mategnal admira- 
tion. 

At this moment Juliet, moving slowly 
through her crowd of guests, came up to 
her country friends. ‘‘Have you been 
pleased, dear Mrs. Dawson?’ she says, 
pressing the hand of her old friend kindly. 

‘Delighted, my dear. But it is so curi- 
ous that I feel sure I have seen that girl 
before, and I cannot remember where.”’ 

‘*Probably you have heard her play at 
some concert; she goes about a good deal, I 
believe.” : 

**No! I have never heard her play; it is 
her face I remember so well: those large 
blue eyes, and that sort of fixed look—it is 
perfectly familiar to me. I feel sure that it 
was at home, not in London at all!” 

home at Sotherne!’’ repeated Juliet, 
in astonishment, ‘Can she be a Sotherne 
girl? Dear Mrs, Dawson, surely you are 
mistaken?” 

And then all at once Mrs. Dawson re- 
membered; remembered Juliet’s wedding- 
morning, and the strange girl who had 
come by the early train and crouched down 
behind the pillar of the church, with her 
white scared face, and her big wide-opened 
eyes, and her look of misery as the bride 
and bridegroom passed out. 

Remembering this, Mrs. Dawson remem- 
bered also her own commentaries on the 
event, and what she had thought this poor 
girl to be. 

“*O yes, I remember now,” she said, and 
stammered and got rather red as she said it. 

But Juliet wanted to know; her curiosity 
was excited. 

“* Well, where was it, Mrs. Dawson?’’ she 
persisted. ‘Surely not at Sotherne?’”’ 


Mrs. Dawson was an honest little wo- 
man; it flashed through her mind quickly 
that she had no right to point out the possi- 
bility of evil, and that to hesitate or to turn 
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away the question would be but to arouse 
Juliet’s suspicions, and to make her think 
she was hiding something of importance 
from her; so she determined upon speaking 
the truth: 

‘* Why, my dear, it was in the church at 
your wedding.” 

“At my wedding!” repeated Juliet, in 
amazement, whilst a quick blush reddened 
her face for an instant. 

“Yes! it was in the church. No! of 
course she was not a Sotherne girl, only a 
stranger come in from curiosity; I noticed 
her when I went in first to arrange the 
flowers, and her face made an impression 
upon me, thatis all. It is curious I should 
have recognized her again.”’ 

‘‘Are you quite sure it is the same girl?” 
asked Juliet, earnestly, in a low voice. 

“Yes, quite. It is rather odd, isn’t it? 
Perhaps she was giving music lessons in the 
neighvorhood. It is singular I should see 
her here again.” 

“Very singular,’ repeated Juliet, me- 
chanically. 

Just then Mrs. Dalmaine passed by, and 
whispered in her ear: 

** Do look at that wicked young husband 
of yours, my dear, flirting with Mdile. Ru- 
denbach; didn’t I tell you he was sweet 
upon her? and no wonder, I am sure, for 
she plays like an angel. I should say there 
is no wild beast nor husband she could not 
tame if she chose,” 

And Mrs. Dalmaine passed on with a 
laugh. Juliet turned with a start, and 
looking towards the piano saw, in fact, Ce- 
cil bending over Gretchen and talking to 
her in an animated way quite unusual to 
him, He was touching the flowers in her 
hand, and from his expression, and the 
smile on the girl’s face, Juliet felt con- 
vinced that they were her husband’s gift. 

A light seemed to break in upon her all 
at once; the meaning of many things in Ce- 
cil’s conduct became plain to her. Witha 
sudden indignation it struck her that he 
must have known this woman before his 
marriage, and that the whole of his early 
affection for her was but a sham and a de- 
lusion; and, alas! a motive for such a sham 
was easily supplied by her own wealth. 
That even on her wedding-day, and during 
the utterance of his marriage vows, this 
girl should have been actually present, was 
a shock to her pride and self-respect’ which 
Juliet could not but feel acutely. 


She turned round to Mrs. Dawson, and 
said, rather coldly: 

“One sees such strange likenesses occa- 
sionally; but I feel sure you must be mis- 
taken, Mrs. Dawson. Have you had an ice 
yet? Will you not go down and get one?” 
And then she moved on, and coming face to 
face with Hugh Fleming among the crowd, 
she could not even smile at him. 

‘* They are all false to me,’’ she said to 
herself, very bitterly. ‘“‘The man I have 
married has never loved me at all, and the 
man I loved cared for me so little that he 
deserted me!’’ 

And as she passed among her guests, 
smiling, flattered and envied, the beautiful 
Mrs. Travers felt that her life was scarcely 
worth having, and that sbe had not a single 
friend on earth. 

Mrs. Travers’s musical crush was a suc- 
cess; the tenor sang again, first a solo, and 
then a duet with a high soprano, whose 
voice, Mrs. Rollick was heard to declare, 
reminded her so much of “her daughter 
Mrs. Wilson’s!”” Then, of course, Gretchen 
played again twice, and each time she was 
more rapturously applauded. And then 
the guests began to go. 

Some were off to other similar entertain- 
ments, others to balls, a few to their well- 
earned night’s rest. In a very few minutes 
the battling, fighting crowd had all vanished 
and melted away, and only a few intimate 
friends remained. 

Coming down stairs when almost every 
one had left the upper rooms, Juliet saw a 
few persons in the supper-room, and went 
in there to join them. 

“‘Come and sit down, Juliet, and have 
some champagne and some chicken,’’ cried 
Rosa Dalmaine, from among a little group 
by the door, dragging her friend down into 


a chair; and just then Cis came up behind — 


her. 

* Juliet, wout you come and say good-by 
to Mdile. Rudenbach?—she is just going.” 

Juliet looked at him for a minute strange- 
ly; then a sudden impulse came into her 
mind. 

** Certainly,” she answered; ‘‘ where is 
she?”’ 

the hall, waiting for her carriage; 
and they went out together. 

Gretchen stood ready cloaked for her de- 
parture, 

will see,’’ said Juliet to herself, 
whether Mrs. Dawson was right.”’ 
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And then she went up to the pianiste 
with outstretched hand. 

“IT hope you have had some supper, 
Malle. Rudenbach. Are you sure you have 
had everything you want? will you not 
have another glass of wine before you go? 
—for Iam sure you must be tired. No?— 
well, I must thank yeu much for your very 
beautiful music; everybody has been de- 
lighted with it. I ‘am glad to have made 
your acquaintance, especially as I hear that 
you know my part of the world. Perhaps 
you come from my county—do you?” 

“No. Mrs, Travers. I don’t think I 
know it,’’ angwered Gretchen, wonderingiy, 
and half turning to Cis for explanation. 

“That is not likely, Juliet; what makes 
you think so?” 

“0 yes, Mdlle. Rudenbach, you have 
been at Sotherne, for there was a lady here 
this evening who said she remembered see- 
ing you in Sotherne Church.” 

**In Sotherne Church!’ repeated Cis, in 
genuine amazement. 

But over Gretchen Rudenbach’s usually 
pale and placid face there leapt suddenly a 
bright burning blush, flushing vividly from 
her brow to her neck. 

“There is your carriage,” said Juliet, 
with a little laugh; ‘*I will not detain you; 
but I think I must be right about your 
having been at Sotherne. Good-night, and 
many thanks for your charming music!’ 

When Cis came back from handing the 
lady to her carriage he found his wife still 
in the hall. ‘* What do you think of that 
for a telltale blush?” she said to him, with 
a short little laugh. 

**T don’t know what you mean,’’ he an- 
swered, angrily. ‘*What on earth do you 
suppose Mdijle. Rudenbach should be doing 
down at Sotherne?”’ 

“Ah, that 1 should indeed be puzzled to 
say; perhaps you can enlighten me, Cis?’’ 

But Cis, with an angry exclamation, 
brushed past her, and slammed his study- 
door in her face. And Juliet went back 
into the supper-room. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A OF LOVERS. 


THE rays of the afternoon July sun were 
beating down fiercely upon the blaze of ge- 
raniums and calceolarias on the lawn at 
Sotherne, where the parrot was swinging 
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violently backwards and forwards, with 
screams of joy, in his cage, and where An- 
drews, the under-gardener, toiled and swel- 
tered painfully up and down after the mow- 
ing-machine. The striped sunblinds were 
all down in front of the drawing-room and 
library windows on that side of the house, 
so that not a ray of sunlight could creep 
into those tworooms; then came a hedge of 
laurel close up to the house, and beyond it 
another window, unprotected by blind or 
curtain, wide open, and not looking on to 
the lawn at all, but on to a straight gravel 
walk which led from the back regions into 
the gardens. 

The prospect from this window was nota 
cheerful one—just that short bit of walk 
bounded on either side by thick laurel and 
holly bushes, and another evergreen in 
front —a dark dismal-looking yew tree, 
which completely shut out any further 
view. 

On a hot day like this the little dark cor- 
ner of the shrubbery was, perhaps, not un- 
pleasing to look at; suggesting, as it did, 
coolness, shade and tranquillity; but one 
could not help thinking how dismal it must 
be on the many days of the year when it 
rained, or blew, or snowed from merning 
till night. There was not much induce- 
ment, one would think, for the oceupant of 
that ground-floor room to look out of the 
window. And yet at the present moment 
the window is, as I said, wide open, and a 
young woman, with both elbows on the 
window-sill, is leaning idly out of it, and 
looking down the very bounded limit of the 
gravel walk in front of it. 

Time, since we have seen her last, has 
dealt gently with the fair Ernestine, for it 
is none other than our old acquaintance 
who so leans and looks from her workroom 
window. Her brunette skin is as clear, her 
black dickey-bird eyes are as bright and 
piercing, her figure is as trim and natty as 
when we last saw her, five years ago. But 
Ernestine looks considerably bored. There 
is a heap of finery on the table, and a din- 
ner-dress belonging to her mistress, at 
which she ought to be working, lies on the 
floor behind her, where she has cast it im- 
patiently from her with an evident inten- 
tion of leaving it there for the present, 
while she pursues the course of her medita- 
tions. 

“Mon Dieu! how dull it is here now!’ 
exclaims Ernestine, aloud, to herself, with 
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a despairing sigh. ‘‘ Never -one goes to 
Londres! never one sees any young persons! 
and the messieurs that come here, never 
they bring any valets! If it was not for the 
money I must get some day from madame, 
I would not stay here one day—not one 
day! it is tristea faire mourir. Why, it 
was better in the days of Madame Travers, 
Mademoiselle Juliette, and that gentil Col- 
onel Fleming!—ce pauvre Colonel Fleming! 
Que madame l a donc joliment triche! Apres 
tout, if Mademoiselle Juliette had married 
him, they would perhaps have come here 
often, and we might have had a little 
changement. Now, never I get an affaire 
du ceeur except with that stupide Jams— 
ah ca! qu’l est donc bete, ce Jams! mais en- 
Jin,” with a shrug of her shoulders—“‘ mais 
enfin, faute de mieux!’ and Ernestine sigh- 
ed again. dolefully. ‘‘ No amusements, no 
intrigues, no excitements, nothing now but 
ce gros monsieur tres-laid, who makes some 
faces at me every time he does meet me on 
the stairs, as if I was the diable lui-meme! 
and only the stupid Jams to talk to; but 
where can he be, that Jams! is he never 
coming to-day, I wonder!” 

At this point of her reflections there was 
a step on the gravel walk, and James the 
footman — the old original James, from 
whom long ago she had wheedled the key 
of the letter-bag, and whose constancy to 
the object of his affections had remained 
unshaken ever since that time, appeared 
round the corner with a simpering and 
somewhat sheepish grin on his mutton-chop 
whiskered face, 

“Ah, mam/’zell, you are watching for 
he exclaimed, delightedly. 

“Ah, yes, cruel!’’ sighed Ernestine, sen- 
timentally; ‘‘ you are solate to-day. Where 
is Heegs?”’ 

‘““Mr. ’Iggs is a-sunning ’imself in the 
kitehing garden, and a-refreshing on himself 
with his missus’s wall-fruit,’’ replied James, 
facetiously, seating himself on the edge of 
the window-sil], and striving in vain to im- 
prison one of his fair charmer’s hands. 

** Laissez-moi tranquillel’’ exclaimed Er- 
nestine, slapping at him playfully. ‘I 
have some serious things to say to you, 
Monsieur Jams. Whatdo you think of it 
all?” 

‘* Of all what, my hangel?”’ 

“Why, of ce monsieur who is here, of 
course?”’ 

**O, old Lamps?’’ cried James, for so he 
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respectfully was in the habit, behind Mr. 
Higgs’s back, of denominating the Rev. 
Daniel Lamplough, who was Mrs. Blair's 
present guest. ‘“‘Old Lamps? O, what 
should I think of him, except that he’s a 
mean beast? he was here a fortnight last 
year, and he only give me two-and-six when 
he went away, and I had cleaned all his 
boots, warnished the shabby old clumps up 
till they looked like a gentleman’s almost, 
besides a-packing and a-unpacking of his 
portmanty—and a raggeder, wus-made lot 
of shirts I never did see in a gentleman‘s 
wardrobe in all my born days! What should 
I think of him, my dear, except that he’s a 
stingy old bloke?’’ 

“Ah, but I think much more than that, 
Monsieur Jams?’ said Ernestine, shaking 
her head solemnly. 

** What do you think, mam’zell?”’ 

* Listen: Ido not think that this mon- 
sieur—what do you call him?—Lamplou 
will wish to marry Madame Blair!’ 

**No-o-o!” faltered James, in amaze- 
ment, while his mouth fell very wide open. 

“Yes, I am sure—you will see,’”’ said 
Ernestine, nodding her head sagaciously 
and solemnly; “‘he does want to marry 
her, and madame will not say no; it is 
affreux that your pretres should marry 
themselves !’’ 

*“¢Them’s your popish notions, my dear!’’ 
here put in her swain reprovingly. 

**But nevertheless it is so,’? continued 
the lady, scornfully ignoring the interrup- 
tion. “And madame will probablement 
marry herself to this fat monsieur; and 
then, my poor Jams, what will become of 
you? you will lose your place; the house 
here will be all broken up, the servants will 
all go, you will have to get another place.”’ 

“But you, mam’zell?” cried James, 
aghast at this dismal picture—‘‘ you?—what 
will become of you? Will you go and live 
with Mrs. Lamplough in London, and be 
diwided from me?” 

“Il’ cried Ernestine, indignantly: “I 
go and live in the house of a married cure, 
and be made to go to his miserable church, 
and to do what a fat ugly monsieur tells 
me! I!” 

“Then you'll come along with me and 
marry me, my dear?’’ cried the ardent lover, 
rapturously. 

“Marry you! and upon what, if you 
please, Monsieur Jams? can one marry 
upon rien de tout but love? No, Monsieur 


Jams, when these things do force me to 
leave Madame Blair,’ continued Ernestine, 
rising from the window with a tragical air, 
**I do go and bury my sorrows in the bosom 
of mine own country —in my beautiful 
France! There is the carriage coming 
home, Monsieur Jams; go to your duties!’’ 

And the unfortunate James, aghast at his 
lady-love’s eloquence, and at her rejection 
of his tender advances, was perforce obliged 
to leave her suddenly by the same way that 
he came, lest Higgs, returning from his air- 
ing in the kitchen garden, should unwit- 
tingly run up against him and discover the 
way in which his subordinate was accus- 
tomed to waste his time when he imagined 
him to be polishing the spoons and forks. 

The sleepy old horses jog-trotted up to 
the front door after their hour's drive, 
which, except under very strong pressure, 
was the utmost extent of time which the 
coachman—also an old servant, and as 
much a character in his way as was the 
great Higgs—would ever allow them to be 
out. 

James, still slightly ruffled with his part- 
ing words with Ernestine, hastened to open 
the carriage door and let down the steps; 
and from it there alighted our old friend 
Mrs. Blair, followed by an elderly man who 
was none other than the reverend gentle- 
man whose matrimonial intentions Ernes- 
tine had been so well able to fathom. 

Last year, when Mr. Lamplough in his 
newly widowed woe had been brought down 
by a mutual friend to stay at Sotherne fora 
week or two for the benefit of his health 
and spirits, nothing could exceed the sweet- 
ness of the consolations which his hostess 
had all day long poured like balm into that 
bruised and stricken soul, 

With gentle sighs she had often gazed at 
him fixedly, and then murmuring “dear 
friend!” had raised her handkerchief fur- 
tively to her eyes as though her feelings 
were too much for her, Frequently she 
told him that she too had suffered—that she 
too had sorrowed—that only a woman who 
had lost a beloved husband can truly sym- 
pathize with a man who has been bereft of 
a dearly beloved wife; that such sympathiz- 
ing souls are sent into this world to console 
and to comfort each other; that now for the 
first time she had found that companion 
soul who was able to respond with perfect 
sympathy to the sorrows which she had 
borne alone for so many years. 
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And then the attentions, the petits soins 
with which Mrs. Blair encompassed her guest 
were unceasing and endless. 

How she studied his fancies and his pleas- 
ures, how attentively she drew the curtain 
behind his chair lest he should feel the 
slightest draught, how assiduously she hunt- 
ed out his favorite books and sent for his 
favorite papers and magazines, and, last but 
not least, how carefully she piled his plate 
with the choicest morsels and ordered the 
most recherche dishes to tempt his appetite, 
and almost went on her knees to persuade 
Higgs to bring forth the best old port after 
dinner! 

In all this Mrs. Blair had an object in 
view; for she, like Ernestine, was getting 
tired of the dullness of Sotherne, where she 
could just afford to live, but which she 
could not afford to leave even for a month’s 
trip to London in the season. And was not 
the Rev. Daniel Lamplough incumbent of 
the district church of St. Matthias, situated 
in the very heart of Belgravia?—where his 
eloquent and somewhat violent denuncia- 
tions against his holiness the Pope, and the 
somewhat hazy female connected with that 
prelate whom he was in the habit of desig- 
nating as the “Scarlet Lady,” attracted 
rich and crowded congregations, whose pew 
rents brought in a very comfortable income 
to their worthy vicar. 

Mrs. Blair did not think the position 
would be altogether a bad one; and then 
she calculated that she would probably be 
allowed to retain Sotherne as a country res- 
idence as well. Juliet had said no word of 
ever ejecting her from it; and she seemed to 
care so little now for the home of her child- 
hood, of which she had once been so pas- 
sionately fond, that it did not appear likely 
that she would wish to return to it herself. 

To be the wife of a popular London 
preacher, residing during the greater part 
of the year in a well-appointed house in 
Lower Eccleston Street; to talk of Sotherne 
as ‘“‘my country place,’ and to be able to 
spend the autumn months there; to play 
the country Lady Bountiful at Sotherne, 
and the woman of fashion up in town—was 
an existence which presented many charms 
to Mrs. Blair’s vivid imagination. 

The lover, on his side, had also been 
making his calculations. He had noted 


carefully the comfort and luxury of Mrs. 
Blair's surroundings at Sotherne. He knew, 
indeed, that the place did not belong to her 


but to her stepdaughter, but he imagined 
that she rented it from her. He saw her 
surrounded by many servants male and fe- 
male, with a carriage to drive about in, and 
hothouses and vineries to keep up; he ap- 
preciated her excellent cuisine, and tasted 
the first-rate wines which appeared upon 
her table. All these things, Mr. Lamp- 
lough knew, could not be had without 
money; widows generally have fat jointures 
—indeed, what is a widow without a joint- 
ure?—therefore it was not surprising that 
he should give Mrs. Blair credit for one. 

The mutual friend who had introduced 
him to her had not known much about her 
private concerns; there was no one else to 
tell him; and certainly Mrs. Blair herself 
was not likely to diyulge to him the fact 
that the establishment was entirely kept up 
by her stepdaughter; that carriage, horses, 
gardens and servants did not cost her one 
farthing; that the good old wine was al- 
lowed her by Juliet’s liberality whenever 
Higgs could be induced to bring it forth; 
and that, in fact, her own living, and that 
of her guests, and Ernestine’s wages, were 
the only things which came out of her own 
pocket, Mr. Lamplough knew none of 
these things, and Mrs, Blair knew that he 
did not, and she was not in the least likely 
to enlighten him. 

Of course, during his first visit to Soth- 
erne, in the character of a forlorn and 
heart-broken widower, it would have been 
in the highest degree indecorous had he al- 
luded, however faintly, to the possibilities 
of consolation which life might still contain 
for him; but when, after an interval of 
eight months, during which time these 
“companion souls’’ corresponded freely and 
regularly, Mr, Lamplough again returned to 
Sotherne, he came with lavender instead of 
black gloves, with a hatband four inches 
wide in place of the eight-inch width of first 
woe; he came as a widower, indeed, but as 
a widower to whom happiness is again pos- 
sible—he came, in short, to woo and con- 
quer. Mrs. Blair seemed to him tocombine 
every requisite for duly filling the position 
which he contemplated asking her to occu- 
py. She was still a most elegant and pretty- 
looking woman, with pleasing manners and 
a knowledge of the world, and she was, he 
believed, devotedly attached to him. 

There was only one point upon which 
Mr. Lamplough felt some uneasiness, and 
where his religious scruples threatened to 
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sternly bar the way to the impulses of his 
heart. It seemed to him that Mrs. Blair’s 
religious views were most lamentably popish 
in their tendencies. She worshipped week- 
ly, and professed to delight in Sotherne 
Church, where divine service was conduct- 
ed in a way that Mr.Lamplough did not at all 
approve of. There were across and candle- 
sticks on the altar, and a memorial window 
representing the Virgin and Child, in mem- 
ory of Mr. Blair’s first young wife; good 
Mr. Dawson preached in his surplice, and 
had daily morning prayers throughout the 
year—all which things were an abomination 
in Mr. Lamplough’s eyes. 

But a worse offence even than this was 
the presence of Mrs. Blair’s French Roman 
Catholic maid. How Mrs. Blair could suf- 
fer an emissary of the Pope, a Jesuit per- 
chance, to remain, in all her unconverted 
iniquity, under her very roof, was a fact 
which filled the righteous soul of the Rev- 
erend Daniel with pious horror whenever 
he thought upon it. He never passed Er- 
nestine upon the stairs or in the passages 
without a secret shudder, and without pri- 
vately ejaculating, ‘‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan!’—an expression which, however, 
he would not have dared to repeat aloud, 
as, had he done so, the vivacious-looking 
waiting-maid would have been quite capa- 
bie of boxing his ears, or tearing out his 
hair, or otherwise inflicting some bodily in- 
jury upon him with her strong little brown 
hands. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lamplough felt sure 
that the lady of his affections sinned from 
ignorance only in this particular. Were the 
horrors of the popish faith once pointed out 
to her by an earnest Christian like himself, 
he felt sure that she would at once see and 
lament the error that she had unwittingly 
fallen into in harboring this daughter of 
Babylon for so many years in her house- 
hold. Mr. Lamplough was well determined 
that no such blot should mar the fair Pro- 
testantism of his own establishment. On 
the very day that Mrs. Blair consented to 
resign her happiness into his keeping, he 
decided that Ernestine should take her de- 


parture. 

It was after dinner—that genial hour 
~when, having well fed and well drunk, man 
is at peace with himself and all mankind. 
The coffee had been served, the lamp 
brought in, the curtains drawn lightly over 
the still open windows; there was no 


chance of any further interruption from 
Higgs until ten o’clock. 

Mr. Daniel Lamplough leaned back in a 
luxurious satin-covered armchair, rested his 
hands one on each of his knees, and smiled 
benignly at his hostess. He was nota 
pleasant or romantic-looking lover certain- 
ly, and Mrs. Blair could not help thinking 
so as she glanced up at him from her work. 
Time was when she had dreamt of other 
kinds of men, of tall soldierly men with re- 
fined faces and polished manners—men, for 
instance, like Colonel Fleming had been. 
But those dreams were all over for her 
now—she was obliged to smother them 
away with a sigh; when a woman is past 
forty, she must take what comes in her 
way and be thankful. 

And the man that had come in her way 
was not prepossessing in appearance, Mr. 
Lamplough was fat, and even greasy-look- 
ing in the face; his cheeks, of a dull red 
hue, hung down in flabby fleshy bags upon 
his neck, and were adorned with long strag- 
gling yellowish whiskers flecked with gray; 
his eyes were small and piglike; his nose 
was wide and rather red; and his hair was 
lank and long, and smelt of the free use of 
hair oil. Nor were his clothes put on with 
that neatness and care which invariably 
pleases the female eye: his coat was wrin- 
kled, shiny and shabby; his boots were 
large, thick and clumsy; his shirt and vo- 
luminous white tie were never of the clean- 
est, and always gave indications of that 
** healthy action of the skin’’ which doctors 
say is such a desirable condition of the 
body, and which Mr. Lamplough apparently 
enjoyed in a very high degree. 

The real fact was that the man was not a 
gentleman—he was essentially yulgar. And 
Mrs. Blair had lived quite enough among 
men who were thoroughbred to be perfectly 
conscious of this failing in her would-be 
lover. But, after all, a woman of her age 
cannot afford to be too fastidious! 

Mrs. Blair herself was to the full as ele- 
gant and well-preserved a woman as ever. 

Her fair hair was still, done up in the 
same mysterious and innumerable bows 
and puffs over her high white forehead, her 
eyes were still fringed with the strikingly 
dark lashes, and the carmine upon her 
cheeks and lips was as vivid as it used to 
be; but then these are things in which art 
so far surpasses nature, 

As she sat in a faultless evening toilet by 
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the shaded lamp, with some plain work in 
her white hands—it was a checked print 
frock for a little village child, a style of 
work she had lately adopted in deference to 
the serious profession of the man whom 
she was desirous of captivating—Mr. Lamp- 
lough gazed at her admiringly, and thought 
that she certainly was a very pleasant ob- 
ject to look upo.., and that she would bea 
great ornament to his home in Lower Ec- 
cleston Street. 

‘* How industrious you are this evening, 
dear Mrs, Blair!’ he said, in that gentle 
cooing voice which he always adopted when 
addressing the fair sex. 

Mrs. Blair smiled blandly. “I am anx- 
ious to get this little frock finished to-night; 
it is for litle Susan Snuggs in the village. 
That is a very sad case, dear Mr. Lamp- 
lough; seven little children and an invalid 
mother— and .the father gets such poor 
wages! If I can do some little trifle for the 
poor things, I am always so glad.” 

‘Always tender-hearted, always occupied 
in good works, dear friend!" murmured 
Mr. Lamplough, tenderly. ‘‘Ah! where is 
the limit to lovely woman’s influence when 
she gives her time to clothe the poor and to 
comfort the broken-hearted! A ministering 
angel thou!’ added Mr. Lamplough, carried 
away by an effusion of feeling; though 
whether the ejaculation was addressed to 
Mrs. Blair in particular, or to the whole of 
the female sex in general, was not quite 
clear. 

‘Dear friend, you over-estimate my poor 
efforts; you are over-indulgent to me!’ 
murmured the widow, bending over her 
work, 

** Not at all, my dear lady, not at all. Do 
I not know your worth? have I not watched 
you daily in your home, where you so 
gracefully and in such a Christian spirit 
fulfil all the varied relations of mistress, of 
hostess and of friend? have I not learnt to 
appreciate all the sweet graces and the pure 
virtues of your character, dear—imay I not 
almost say, dearest?—friend!’”’ And here 
Mr. Lamplough roze, not without an effort, 
from his low chair, and, carried away by 
the enthusiasm of his feelings, dropped 
with a thud upon both his fat knees in 
front of his inamorata. 

With ready presence of mind Mrs. Blair 
had, by a dexterous whisk, swept her deli- 
cate muslin flounces away just in time to 
save their being crumpled by the substan- 


tial knees of her prostrate lover, and now, 
with a pretty flutter, she appeared to be 
overwhelmed with modest confusion, 

** Dear Mr, Lamplough, pray rise—I en- 
treat you; if any one should come in—” 
she stammered. 

** No one will come in; Higgs has already 
brought the tea,’’ said Mr. Lamplough, 
with practical bathos. ‘* No, dearest Mrs, 
Blair, never will I rise—never will I move 
from this spot—until you deign to givea 
favorable answer to my prayer; until you 
promise to comfort my lonely heart, and to 
bless my lonely home!” 

**Mr. Lamplough!’ murmured the wid- 
ow, hiding her face behind her lace hand- 
kerchief. 

‘* Sweet sympathizing spirit, deign to lis- 
ten to my suit; let us join our hearts, our 
hands, and I may say our fortunes—may I 
not call you my own, my Maria?’’ 

Lamplough!’ again murmured the 
lady, in a fainter voice, 

** Nay, why this formality? call me Dan- 
iel, your Daniel!’ tenderly whispered the 
lover, who began to be tired of kneeling. 
For a man of his size and age it was a try- 
ing posture, and began to make his back 
ache, in spite of his previous vows of re- 
maining there for an indefinite period. 
**Call me Daniel!’ he exclaimed; and with 
a view to speedily bringing about the con- 
clusion of this physically painful scene, he 


further proceeded to place his arms around ~ 


the coy form of his beloved. 

Mrs, Blair, after uttering a faint protest- 
ing cry, whispered ‘* Danicl!’? as she was 
told, and let her head sink gracefully down 
upon his shoulder. Mr. Lamplough after- 
wards discovered several smeary streaks of 
white and pink powder upon his coat where 
that fair cheek had lain—a discovery which 
filled him with great curiosity and un- 
bounded amazement, for he had believed in 
Mrs. Blair’s complexion as firmly as he did 
in her money. 

That discovery, however, was only made 
at a subsequent period. Nothing occurred 
to mar those first few moments of bliss. 

As soon, however, as the lovers had a lit- 
tle settled down, and Mr. Lamplough had 
regained the secure comfort of his easy- 
chair—which, however, he wheeled up con- 
siderably nearer to the lady of his affections 
than it had been before he had declared his 
intentions to her—he at once took occasion 
to establish the mastery which he intended 
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to assume over her by broaching the subject 
that lay upon his conscience—concerning 
the dismissal of the “‘ Babylonian woman.”’ 

“There is one little sacrifice, my love, 
which I must ask your affection to make for 
me,”’ he began. 

“Vanity!” cried Mrs. Blair, who had al- 
ready assumed the playful coquetry suitable 
to an affianced maiden. “ Vanity! as if 
you did not know that there is nothing I 
would not do for you, Daniel!’ 

“*Dearest!’?’ murmured he, pressing her 
hand tenderly, ‘“‘I know you love me too 
well to refuse the trifling sacrifice I must 
ask of you, especially when I point out to 
you how unsuited to the high Christian 
calling of a Protestant minister’s wife such 
an attendant is—my love, I must ask you 
to send away that popish French maid at 
once.”’ 

**Send away Ernestine!’ gasped Mrs. 
Blair. 

**Even so, my chosen Maria; the associ- 
ation of a Christian Protestant lady with 
an idolatrous papist savors too much of of- 
fering of meats to idols—’’ 

What possible harm can poor Ernestine 
do?” cried Mrs. Blair, with more sharpness 
than is generally admissible in the sweet 
converse of affianced lovers, ‘I never 
heard her talk of religion at all, and I am 
sure she doesn’t care where she goes to 
church; I cannot get on at all without Er- 
nestine, Iam so used to her; and she has 
been with me so long, and understands my 
ways so well. No, really, Mr. Lamplough, 
Icannot send away Ernestine—I will do 
anything else that I may please you, but 
not that.” 

‘*And yet, dear friend,’’ said Mr. Lamp- 
lough, in that gentle voice which was never 
raised in anger, and in which might yet be 
discerned a certain ring of determination 
which augured badiy for Mrs. Blair’s chan- 
ces of having her own way—“ and yet that 
is unfortunately the one thing which my 
conscience is obliged to ask of you—the one 
thing, I may say, which you must give up 
to me asa proof of the sincerity of your 
affec:ion.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which Mrs. Blair bit her lip in vexation. 
She saw plainly enough that Mr. Lamp- 
lough made the dismissal of Ernestine the 
sine qua non of the engagement between 
them—that she must either give up the of- 
fending waiting-maid, or else her newborn 


hopes of a second marriage and an estab- 
lishment in Belgravia. 

It would be dreadful work, doing without 
Ernestine, who knew her so well—who un- 
derstood so many cunning arts in hair- 
dressing and in face-decorating; how she 
should get on at first without her, she could 
not think; but then, it would be still more 
dreadful to give up those dreams of London 
seasons and London gayeties which she 
seemed to have but just secured within her 
grasp. No, Mrs. Blair felt, anything but 
that; it was very possible that she might 
find another maid, English and Protestant, 
who would be as clever in the mysteries of 
her profession as was Ernestine, but it was 
hardly possible that she would have another 
chance of a second marriage, and that with 
a man who possessed a house in Lower Ec- 
cleston Street. 

With one great gulping sigh in homage to 
Ernestine’s varied talents, Mrs, Blair gave 
in. 

**Of course, Daniel, if you make such a 
point of it, I must do what you wish—but 
the girl is very clever, and will be a great 
loss to me; still, if you really insist upon 
it, of course I am only too happy to please 
you.”’ 

“There’s my own sweet Maria!’ cried 
Mr. Lamplough, lapsing again into the fond 
lover, and pressing his betrothed’s hand 
tenderly to his lips. ‘‘And you will send 
her away to-morrow, my love?” 

** To-morrow!’’ cried poor Mrs. Blair, in 
dismay. 

“Yes, my love; I can no longer allow a 
child of Belial to rest under the same roof 
as my promised bride.” 

**But surely not to-morrow. What ex- 
cuse can I give for turning her out of the 
house like that after she has been with me 
so long? and what shall I do for a maid? 
Pray allow me at least to give her a month’s 
warning; consider the inconvenience—the 
injustice—”’ 

‘*Say no more, my love—the girl is very 
frivolous, and her manner to myself is full 
of disrespect. There is a very nice modest- 
looking housemaid, who can surely wait 
upon you for a week or two until you can 
find another maid. You will, I know, do 
as I wish, my love; give her a month’s 
wages to-morrow morning, and let her go; 
the sight of that popish woman is abhor- 
rent tome!’ And, as if to close the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Lamplough, after once again 
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pressing Mrs. Blair’s band most tenderly 
within his own, took up the Record, out of 
which he proceeded to read aloud such 
choice extracts as he thought might interest 
the future wife of the incumbent of St. 
Matthias’s Church. 

And Mrs. Blair smothered her discomfi- 
ture as well as she could, endeavoring to 
console herself with dreams of the select 
entertainments she would give when once 
she was established as mistress of that 
house in Lower Eccleston Street. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ERNESTINE’S REVENGE. 


“Bort, madame?’ 

“It is of no use your saying any more, 
Ernestine. I tell you I have quite made up 
my mind; here is your month’s wages, and 
you can have the cart to take your box to 
the station so as to meet the four o’clock 
train.” 

“But, madame, to send me away like 
this after so many years! it is unjust, it is 
infame!’’ stammered poor Ernestine, almost 
in tears. It was in Mrs. Blair's little morn- 
ing-room, after breakfast, that this conver- 
sation took place. ‘* Have you no fault to 
find with me, madame, and yet to’send me 
away like this?” ° 

“Yes, Ernestine; it is because Mr. Lam- 
plough says you are impertinent to him—”’ 

“Aha! so it is ce gros monsieur who does 
this for me!’ 

“That is not the way to speak,” an- 
swered her mistress, angrily. ‘I wish that 
Mr. Lamplough shall be spoken of with the 
greatest respect in this house—and, my 
good girl, I will give you a firstrate charac- 
ter; you will easily get another place.” 

“It is not that, madame,” answered Er- 
nestine, indignantly; ** certainement, that I 
shall get another place I am not at all 
afraid; but it is the cruelty of madame to 
send me away like this after that I have 
served her for seven years, and done so 
many things for her which no one else 
could do; it is madame who will suffer, not 
myself.” 

“Very true, Ernéstine,” almost whim- 
pered Mrs. Blair; “I don’t know how I 
shall manage without you. But I can’t 
help myself. Do go, like a good girl, with- 
out a fuss.” 

«Ts madame then determined to sacrifice 
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me, an old servaut, an old friend like me, 
to Monsieur-——-Monsieur Lamplou?”’ 

**T must send you away, Ernestine—don’t 
look so savagely at me—’ For Ernestine, 
whose southern blood was well up, stood 
looking almost menacingly at her mistress, 
‘* Here, go up stairs and get that black silk: 
dress with the bugle trimmings I had last 
winter. I wiil give it you, Ernestine; and 
for goodness’ sake let us part friends,’’ add- 
ed Mrs. Blair, almost imploringly. 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed the girl, with a little 
snorting laugh of contempt, ‘‘ what do I 
want with your old black silk dress that is 
all frayed at the flounces, and worn to holes 
at the sleeves! Keep your dress, madame— 
Je m’en jiche bien! and I go, madame, as 
you order me; but remember,’ she added, 
turning round at the door and looking back 
at her, warningly, ‘“‘remember that you 
will be very sorry for this; you will perhaps 
wish, some day, you had not turned Ernes- 
tine out of doors like a chien!’ 

**Most impertinent!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Blair, rising from her chair, trembling with 
passion; but Ernestine had already left the 
room. 

With a beating heart the girl ran along 
Wie passage. She had talked lightly but 
the day before, it is true, of leaving Mrs. 
Biair’s service, but it was a very different 
thing te be thus turned away at a moment’s 
notice from the house which had been to 
her a very comfortable home for so many 
years, And then Ernestine had always 
thought that Mrs, Blair would do some- 
thing substantial for her when she left— 
give hera sum of money sufficient to ena- 
ble her to start a shop, or to buy the good- 
will of sume dressmaker’s business, Nor 
had her expectations been altogether un- 
reasonable, 

During the course of her seven years’ 
service, Ernestine had done many things for 
her mistress which did not come strictly 
within the duties of a lady’s-maid, There 
was that little incident of the letter, for in- 
stance; and there had been many little 
watchings and spyings, and faithful report- 
ings of overheard conversations; in all of 
which transactions Ernestine had stancbly 
adopted Mrs, Biair’s interests as her own, 
and had carried through the little intrigues 
demanded of her with the utmost discretion 
and with a secrecy which, considering her 
sex and her class, was perfectly miraculous. 
Mrs, Blair had frequently hinted to her 
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that some reward for these many faithful 
and valuable services would one day be in 
store for her. 

“ When you want to marry or settle down 
in life, Ernestine, you will find that I shall 
be your friend,” she had said more than 
once to’ her; thereby raising many hopes in 
her attendant’s bosom—hopes which had 
now been so cruelly and ruthlessly blighted. 

Running along the passage, she all but 
tumbled into the devoted James’s out- 
stretched arms. 

“Whither away?” said that gentleman, 
poetically—quoting from the last number 
of the penny journal which he had just 
been studying. 

“Ah, do not stop me, Monsieur Jams! I 
must go and pack my boxes.’ 

“Pack! why, who’s a-going away?” 

“It is I myself?’ cried Ernestine, point- 
ing tragically to her chest. ‘‘I go—I am 
sent away this very day—I know not where 
I shall repose myself this night! Alas, my 
poor Jams! you may well look au desespoir, 
for here you see a terrible instance of the 
ungratefulness of those we serve. Madame 
has sent me away.” 

“Sent you away, mam’zell?’”’ stammered 
James, What for?” 

“Ah, you may well ask,” said she, shrug- 
ging her shoulders; “‘ car, moi, je n’en sais 
rien. I know not—it is what I have told 
you, it is ce scelerat Lamplou.”’ 

“Old Lamps! what has he got to do 
with it?” 

“He does hate me—he is going to marry 
madame, and he is determined to ruin me.”’ 

“T’m blessed if I'li brush his clothes or 
black his old boots any more!” 

“But I blame not him;’’ said Ernestine, 
spreading out her hands with fine Chris- 
tian magnanimity; ‘“‘I blame not him—it 
is ‘only an animal! but it is madame who 
does turn me out, it is she who has made 
me the blood to boil. Mais je m’en venge- 
rai!” added Ernestine between her teeth, 
and clenching her little brown fists savage- 
ly. “Don’t you stand staring like that; go 
and order the cart to take me to the sta- 
tion, and let me go up stairs,”—and with 
that she brushed quickly past her dismayed 
admirer. 

Hailf-an-hour later Ernestine was in her 
little attic room in the midst of her disor- 
‘dered wardrobe, with all her worldly goods 
‘around her on ‘the floor. She sits on the 
‘ground in front of her trunk, turning the 


key in a little common cedar-wond meneg- - 


box, the contents of whieh we-have leoked 
at before. 

Inside she first deposits her month's 
wages, just given her by Mrs. Blair, and 
then carefully counts over her savings 
Twenty-three pounds seven shillings and 
twopence—not much, thinks Brnestine, 
ruefully, on which to begin life afresh. If 
that were all! but then, fortunately, that is 
not all. Ernestine’s money-box holds an- 
other valuable object, which she thinks is 
as good to her as acheck on the Bank of 
England. 

Turning rapidly over the yellow bundle 
of French love-letters, the faded bunch of 
sbrivelled violets—the gift of the dead sol- 
dier lover—which even at this moment. she 
remembers to raise hurriedly to her lips, 
and the case of jewelry which she reflects 
can be pawned or sold if the wcrst comes to 
the worst, she comes upon a smal! flat par- 
cel in silver paper at the bottom of the box. 

“Aha!” says Ernestine aloud, with a tri- 
umphant smile, ‘‘te vvila, mon ami! you 
have waited long enough, but now at last 
you are to be of some use tome. This is 
what comes of a little prudence and fore- 
thought; another, less wise, might have 
spoken of it before! What a good thing I 
did keep him all this time!’ And with a 
chuckle of delight Ernestine slipped the 
paper into her leather purse, which again 
she placed securely in an inside pocket of 
her black hand-bag; then locking up the 
money-box again, she packed it up in her 
trunk. 

A few hours later the French lady’s-maid 
had turned her back forever upon Sotherne 
Court and the old life that had become so 
monotonous, and yet, by force of habit, so 
familiar and so homelike to her. 

Juliet Travers was sitting alone in her 
little morning-room. The writing-table was 
covered with the morning’s unanswered 
letters, bills, notes, invitations, of all kinds 
and sizes; her pen was in her hand, but she 
was not writing. ‘Thtre was on her face 
that bitter, hopeless expression which had 
become so familiar to it of late, and which 
had replaced the old eager impulsive look 
which had once made it so singularly at- 
tractive. The very droop of her head, the 
languid fall of her nerveless hands, the set 
seorn in her full red lips, ali told the same 
story of the eternal battle going on within 
the battle of pride against a hopeless 
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Jove. In front of her lay a monogramed 
note highly scented with patchouli. It 
could not be called a love-letter, and yet 
there was a spirit of adoration and devotion 
in every line. Juliet took it up and read it 
over: 


**T see nothing of you now; you are so 
surrounded by new friends, that you don’t 
seem to care for yourold ones. What have 
I done to offend you that you are so cold 
and distant to me of late? Twice when I 
have called you have denied yourself; dear 
Mrs. Travers, there must be some cause for 
this change in you. 

“T want te get up a water party to Maid- 
enhead for you. Choose your own day and 
your own party—any one you like. We 
will row up to Cookham and back in the 
cool of the evening to a late dinner at 
Skindle’s. 

**T have enlisted Mrs. Dalmaine in your 
cause, for you refuse to do anything that I 
ask pf you now, and perhaps she will per- 
suade you. Don’t be so cruel as to refuse 
me this, Yours devotedly, 

“GEORGE MANNERSLEY.”’ 


* T suppose ] must answer it,’’ said Juliet 
aloud, as the note dropped wearily from her 
fingers; ‘‘ what a bore this sort of thing is! 
I used to find these parties and flirtations 
rather amusing a little time ago. I used to 
fancy they distracted my mind and took off 
my thoughts; but now I think they only 
make me worse. No: I really cannot go— 
Lord George is so wearisome; and since he 
has taken to this lover-like frame of mind, 
and reproaches me for neglect—for neglect 
of him! what a joke!—he is really quite 
insufferable. Here is some one to interrupt 
me. Come in!—who is there? Ah, it is 
you, Rosa; good morning!’ and Mrs. Dal- 
maine, in a deliciously fresh toilet of palest 
pink muslin, entered. 

“My dear Juliet, have you heard from 
Lord George this morning? because I have.’’ 

“Yes, I was just going to answer his 
note. Here it is.” And Juliet calmly 
handed the note to her friend, who read it 
through with great interest. 

“* How devoted the poor man is!’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘and you really have behaved 
very cruelly to him, poor fellow! Well, 
what day are you going to fix? and whom 
are you going to have for the’party? It 
must not be ‘till next week, I think—at 
least, I have not a free day before, and I 
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suppose you are going to allow me to 
come!’ 

‘“*My dear Rosa, how you jump at con- 
clusions!’ said Juliet, laughing. am 
just going to refuse it altogether.” 

“To refuse!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dalmaine, 
aghast, sinking down into a low chair, and 
throwing up her little pink-gloved hands in 
dismay. ‘Impossible, Juliet! what can 
you be thinking of 9 Why, I made so cer- 
tain of your going, that I stopped at Mad- 
ame Dentelle’s on my -way, and ordered a 
boating suit on purpose!’’ 

*“*T am very sorry, Rosa; but you can 
easily stop on your way back, and counter- 
order it.” 

“But, Juliet, you must be mad. It 
would be the very jolliest thing of the 
whole summer! I had settled it all; we 
would have just two boatfuls—six bachelors 
and six married women—no girls, they are 
always a nuisance, It would be the great- 
est fun; we wouldn’t have anybody slow— 
all our own set, you know. You would en- 
joy itsomuch. You never will be so stu- 
pid as to refuse!’’ 

**T am very sorry to disappoint you, Ro- 
sa,’’ said Juliet, a little coldly, ‘* but I have 
not the least intention of going. Such 
parties always get women talked about; 
one gets called fast, and perhaps worse.’’ 

“Yes, by slow, spiteful women, who 
never get a chance of any fun themselves!” 
said Rosa, with a toss of her head. 

*“*No, not only by women: I don’t be 
lieve that men—nieg men—thiuk any the 
better of one for doing those sort of things.” 

“But last year you did just as fast 
things. Don’t you remember that day at 
Richmond—only you, and I, and Lady 
Withers, and all those men?” 

“Yes, and I was very sorry for it after- 
wards; but I think very differently now 
about things; and besides, in any case your 
party would not do for me, because I have 
asked my young sister-in-law, Flora Tra- 
vers, to stay with me; and I could not take 
her to that sort of thing, could 1?” 

““O, if you are going to take up with 
bread-and-butter girls in their teens!’ pout- 
ed Mrs. Dalmaine. 

“Don’t be jealous, Rosa,” said Juliet, 
playfully; ‘‘you know I am not given to 
‘taking up,’ as you call it, with anybody.” 

“No, only with that horrid Colonel 
Fleming. I believe he is at the bottom of 
this proper fit that has come over you; he 
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always seems to think everything wrong, 
and looks daggers at me, as if he thought I 
was a shocking bad friend for you, and was 
corrupting your morals.”’ 

“Very likely he is right,’’ said Juliet, 
dryly; and, dipping her pen in the ink, she 
began to write; ‘‘ but I had rather not hear 
you abuse him. He is an old friend of 
mine.”’ 

Yes, so I have heard you say before.’’ 
And there was a little silence between the 
friends, during which Juliet wrote away 
steadily, refusing Lord George Mannersley’s 
invitation; and Mrs. Dalmaine bit the end 
of her parasol, and looked as cross and ugly 
as a pretty little woman can look when she 
is in a bad temper. 

“T am sorry for your disappointment, 
Rosa,” said Juliet, presently, as she leant 
back in her chair and fastened up her note. 
“You must not think me unkind, and | 
will do anything you like to make up for it. 
Would you like me to give a dinner at Hur- 
lingham?”’ 

** Well, yes, that would be rather nice,” 
said Rosa, softening a little, and reflecting 
that nothing pleasant or profitable could 
accrue from prolonged sulks. ‘* Of course 
it depends upon who your party is.”’ 

** Well, I would have any one you wish 
for, only I will get Cis and one or two hus- 
bands, if you don’t object much,’’ said 
Juliet, laughing. ‘I wont ask yours!’ 

“Heaven forbid!’ ejaculated Mrs. Dal- 
maine, fervently. 

“And of course I must have little Flora 
Travers,”’ 

will you ask Lord George?”’ asked 
Rosa, a little timidly. 

Juliet laughed. She had knowledge 
enough of the world to know how readily a 
** bosom friend”’ will pounce on an admirer 
out of favor. 

**O yes, by all means, if you care about 
him—you are quite welcome to him,’ she 
added, a little scornfully. 

Mrs. Dalmaine flung herself on her knees 
at her friend’s side and kissed her raptur- 
ously. 

‘You darling! you really are a brick, 
Juliet; and don’t you really mind my flirt- 
ing a little wee bit with him?” 

** Not the least in the world!’ 

“One thing more, Juliet—you wont go 
and ask that solemn old colonel of yours, 
will you? he would quite spoil all our fun.” 

: ** T have not the least intention of invit- 


ing Colonel Fleming,” said Juliet, rather 
coldly, pushing back her friend’s rapturous 
embraces. ‘I don’t think he would enjoy 
himself in the very least in our set!”’ she 
added with a bitter scorn that was quite 
unintelligible to her hearer. 

A knock at the door, and the footman en- 
tering announced that ‘‘a young person’”’ 
wished to speak to Mrs. Travers. ' 

“The dressmaker, I suppose,” said Ju- 
liet, rising. ‘‘ Post these letters, William, 
and tell her to come up stairs: I will see her 
here.”’ 

**T am sorry to turn you out, Rosa, but J 
have a good deal to do this morning, and ] 
must get this dressmaker’s business over as 
quickly as I can; I will call for you to drive 
at five o’clock. William, open the door for 
Mrs. Dalmaine, and then ask the young 
woman to come up.”’ 

And Mrs. Dalmaine went. 

**One minute, Miss Richards,”’ said Ju- 
liet, not looking up from her writing- 
things, as the door opened, and the rustle 
of a woman’s dress announced the entrance 
of the “‘ young person.”’ Wait one min- 
ute, please, and I will attend to you.” 

**Madame?”’ said a hesitating voice be- 
hind her with a pure Parisian ring which 
certainly did not belong to honest little Miss 
Richards, 

Mrs. Travers turned round with a start. 

‘Ernestine!’ she exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, *‘what has brought you to town? 
has Mrs. Blair come up, or—you look 
very strange—is your mistress ill?” she 
added, hurriedly. 

**No, madame; Madame Blair is quite 
well, or was yesterday morning when I last 
saw her.”’ 

“Then, what have you to say to me, Er- 
nestine? You look very uncomfortable 
standing there by the door—wont you sit 
down?” 

Ernestine did indeed look strangely ner- 
vous and uncomfortable. She accepted 
Mrs. Travers’s offer, and sat herself down 
on the edge of the high-backed chair near- 
est to the door, 

‘* Madame,” she began, hesitatingly, ‘I 
have come to you in great trouble, Mad- 
ame Blair has yesterday sent me out of her 
house without a moment’s warning: only 
just time to pack my clothes and be off.” 

“‘Indeed, Ernestine, I am very sorry to 
hear it,’’ said Juliet, gravely; “‘ you must, 
I fear, have committe some serious fault. 
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‘Tell me, my poor girl, what it is, that Imay 
see if I can help you.” 

And then Ernestine began to cry. 

“Indeed, madame, I have done nothing,” 
she gasped out between her sobs, “‘ absolu- 
ment rien! Madame would not even tell 
me why she sent me away; she has said she 
would give me a good character, but she 
would not let me stay one day longer, and 
she would not tell me why I was to go: 
some evil persons have poisoned her mind 
against me, I think.”’ 

“This sounds very strange, Ernestine!’ 
said Juliet; but, from her knowledge of 
Mrs. Blair’s character, it did not appear to 
her so very unlikely that some sudden ca- 
price might have set her stepmother against 
her former favorite. 

“She has given me but my month’s 
wages, and not one sou more, after all 
these years that I have so faithfully served 
her!’ sobbed Ernestine. 

** My poor girl, I am very sorry for you,”’ 
said Juliet, compassionately. She had never 
much liked Ernestine, but she had liked 
Mrs. Blair still less, and she could readily 
believe in her injustice and harshness to an 
old servant. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Ernestine; I will 
do all I can to help you to get another 
place.” 

‘* How good you are, madame! but, alas! 
I must not stay here, for troubles never 
come alone, and the very day I left—yester- 
day, it was—I heard from ma pauvre mere 
—ma pauvre mere!”’ she added, sobbing bit- 
terly. Ernestine’s mother had been dead 
ten years. ‘*She is very old, cette chere 
mere, and she writes to me to say that she 
can no longer do her work, and the officiers 
de police have come and seized ali her fur- 
niture—and she has not even a bed—think 
of that, Madame Travers, not a bed! and 
she past seventy!’ 

“Dear, dear! Ernestine; this is very 
gad,” said Juliet, much distressed. ‘* What 
can I do?” 

“TI must go to Paris at once, madame, 
and I have only just enough for my jour- 
ney, not one sou to relieve my aged parent 
when I get there!’’ 

** My poor girl, of course I will lend you 
—give you, I inean—anything you want!" 
cried Juliet, rising and reaching out her 
hand to take her purse off the writing-table, 
for she seldom stopped to inquire into a case 
of need. Juliet was generous and open- 
handed to a fault. 
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‘Stay, madame!’ cried Ernestine, rising 
with the air of a tragedy queen, and stretch- 
ing out her band to ward back the proffered 
charity. ‘‘ Never shall it be said that Er- 
nestine Guillot came to any member of the 
family she had served so long—to beg! No, 
madame, I will have no gift from you; I ask 
but for a fair price, madame; I have some- 
thing to sell!” 

“*To sell? Well, if you are too proud to 
borrow, Ernestine,’’ said Mrs. Travers with 
a smile, ‘‘ I will do what I can to buy from 
you. Is it some trinket that you have?” 

“No, madame, it is no bijou;” and, after 
much mysterious fumbiing among the folds 
of her dress, Ernestine proceeded to draw 
forth from her pocket a small flat parcel in 
silver paper. 

Mrs. Travers stretched out her hand for 
it, but Ernestine did not give it to her. 
** Non pas, madame!” she ‘said; “I first 
must know what you will give for him?” 

** How can | say unless I know what it 
is? Name your own price; what do you 
think it worth?” 

“Would madame give me fifty pounds?” 
inquired Ernestine, not without hesitation. 

‘Fifty pounds! Why, what can it be 
worth so much?”’ said Juliet, considerably 
taken aback, 

“It is a letter, madame!’ 

‘Fifty pounds for a letter!”’ cried Juliet, 
in amazement. ‘‘ My good girl, you must 
be mad! Who would give fifty pounds for 
a letter?” 

“IT think that you will, madame,” an- 
swered Ernestine, calmly. Something in 
her voice and manner struck Juliet as sin- 
gularly strange. Her face was bent, look- 
ing down at the packet in her hands, which 
she slowly and with a good deal of ostenta- 
tion unwrapped from the two or three pa- 
pers in which it wa: folded. 

“This letter, madame—or rather, this 
part of a letter, for it is but the half that is 
left—was written more than five years ago 
—for the date is still here—to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, madame, to you. Madame Blair 
did steal it and tear it up; and yesterday as 
I was turning out all my old boxes to pack 
up my things, 1 did find this half left in the 
lining of an old dress she did give me three 
years ago, and which was so worn and en 
chiffons that I had never even picked it to 
pieces—it was not worth anything but rags 
—and there | did find your letter, madame.” 
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‘Tet me see the handwriting,”’ said Ju- 
liet in a faint voice, making a step towards 
her—whilst the room seemed to swim in 
front of her eyes. 

Ernestine held up the fragment of the 
letter firmly in both her hands. 

Fifty pounds, madaie, and it is yours!’ 

One glance, and Mrs. Travers turned rap- 
idly away to her writing-table, unlocked the 
drawer, pulled out her check-book, and 
hurriedly filled in the fifty pounds to Ernes- 
tine Guillot or Order. 

“Here is the money,” she said, sternly. 
“TI do not believe your story about your 
mother—but take this check, give me my 
letter, and go back to your own country, 
and never Jet me see your face again.” 

Bowing her head with a murmured re- 
monstrance, Ernestine passed out of the 
room, as she passes out of this story, and 
Juliet saw her no more. And Juliet Tra- 


vers stood motionless in the middle of the 
room, grasping the torn yellow fragment of 
her past life in her hand, 

Before her dazed eyes, upon the faded 
page, the words of love and devotion, seen. 
now for the first time, trembled all blotted 
and blurred through her tears; dear words 
of tender entreaty, of passionate love, of 
undying devotion; words that she had 
waited and pined for so long in vain, with 
such mad hopeless longing, and that had 
lain so long unanswered and unheeded. 

With a bitter cry Juliet flung up her arms. 

“Too late! My God, it comes too late!’ 
she cried, and then fell forward across the: 
table, with the letter clasped against her 
heart in a passion of despairing tears, 

The footman once more opened the door 
and announced: 

** Colonel Fleming.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HER FIRST AND THIRD HUSBANDS. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


In the house nearly opposite to my fa- 
ther’s, in the days of my boyhood, lived 
‘Captain David Russell, a retired mariner, 
who appeared to be in comfortable circum- 
stances, and to enjoy life as a hale hearty 
man of sixty odd, who is happy in his do- 
mestic relations, as he ought to be. 

He had two sons, the elder of whom was 
in active service at sea as mate of a ship, 
while the other, who was about thirty, kept 
aemall store down town, and lived with his 
wife and one little fairy of a girl in a part of 
the same house with the old folks, though 
making a separate family. The name on 
his sign door down town read, “J. Bunker 
Russell,’’ and I observed that the neighbors 
in speaking of him often called him “John 
Bunker,” as if that were his full name. 
Even my own mother, though she took 
pride in being very correct as to the use of 
names, would sometimes forget herself and 
send me on an errand to John Bunker's 
store. I could not help thinking this very 
strange, and one day, on my return, I deter- 
mined to know whether there was any good 
reason for it. 

** Mother,”’ said I, “isn’t his name John 
Bunker Russell?” 

“Why yes, child. What makes thee 
ask?’ My mother wasa birthright Quaker, 


and from the force of education and habit 
generally used the plain language to her 
children, though she did not insist upon 
our doing the same, but left us quite free in 
this respect. 

‘““Why, you most always tell me to go 
down to John Bunker’s store.”’ 

“Do I? Well, what of it? That's his 
name, or at least a part of it. But if thee 
is so particular, I must try to remember and 
say Russell every time.”’ 

**O, I am not very particular, mother, 
but you are in every other case but this.”’ 

Mother laughed. ‘‘ Well, I’ll tell thee,” 
she said. ‘“‘ His name was Johan Bunker, 
and the Russell was added after he. grew up. 
Now don’t bother me with questions about 
it, for I couldn’t tell thee the whole partic- 
ulars of the story.” 

‘Then of course,’’ said I, ‘‘ he isn’t Da- 
vid Russell’s son?”’ 

**T didn’t say that he was or wasn’t,’’ an- 

swered my dear mother. ‘‘ There now, let 
me alone.”’ 
- “And as Captain Paul Russell is older 
than John Bunker,’’ said I, puzzling over 
it, “of course Aunt Judith Russell, as we 
call her, isn’t Paul’s own mother.’’ 

“Yes she ie, too, Now ak thy father, 
when he gets back from New York, and he 
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can tel] thee all about it, for he knows the 
pames of the different places, and the ships, 
and all about it.’’ 

My father was then absent, being captain 
of a coaster; but I did not fail to get the 
whole story of the Russell family from him 
on his return. And now, at this distance 
of time, when all the principal parties in 
the drama have passed on, I can tell the 
story in my own way. 


On a Sabbath morning in 1805, David 
Russell and Judith Swain stood side by side 
in the Friends’ meeting-house at Nantucket, 
and solemnly pledged themseives, each to 
the other, as husband and wife, after the 
manner of their sect. Both were young 
and ardent, full of hope for the future, and 
rich in love for each other, if not in world- 
ly goods and chattels, David had already 
shipped when he plighted his faith to his 
bride, and the honey-moon had not yet 
waned when he sailed on a voyage to Wal- 
wich Bay as mate of the good ship Leo, 
whereof his old acquaintance and neighbor, 
Aaron Bunker, was master. 

The ship held her course acréss the At- 
lantic towards the Azores, intending to 
touch at one of these islands before pro- 
ceeding on her southern voyage, and when 
nearly up with the longitude of Flores, a 
heavy gale was experienced, compelling the 
ship to lay to for safety. During Russell’s 
watch on deck one night, and when the gale 
was at its height, a strange sail was seen 
close aboard, driving directly down upon 
the Leo’s quarter, under scudding canvas, 
Owing to the blackness of the night and the 
rate at which the stranger was moving, she 
was so near when the alarm was given that 
there was no time to get the ship headed off 
to avoid a collision. Russell, in a voice of 
thunder, ordered the tiller to be jammed 
bard up, and then jumped upon the taffrail 
just as the strange ship’s jibboom, high in 
air, passed across, sweeping away the Leo’s 
spanker gaff and all the gear attached, as if 
it had been cobwebs, while the bluff of the 
bow, striking a spare spar which projected 
through the stern-hawse of the Leo, snapped 
off like a mere pipestem. But both ships 
were saved, for it was but a glancing blow. 
The danger had been perceived just in time 
by those on board the scudding ship, but 
the helin had been forced hard a starboard. 
Att the instant of contact, she was swinging 
rapidly in.obedience to her rudder, and as 
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the spare spar broke, the two vessels cleared 
each other by a very touch-and-go. 

The little whaler, despite her helm, was. 
forced up into the wind, and narrowly es- 
caped foundering before she could be got 
back to her former course, When this was 
fairly done, all on board breathed more 
freely, but shuddered as they thought of 
the hairbreadth escape from total destruc- 
tion. But where, O where, was Mr. Rus- 

ll? The last seen of the young mate was 
when he jumped upon the taffrail, the last 
sound heard from him was his stentorian 
cry to those on board the strange ship, 
‘*Starboard! Hardastarboard!’ His fate, 
like that of thousands of brave seamen 
and soldiers, was to be summed up in the 
one awful word, ‘‘ Missing!” 

All that could be known of the stranger 
was that she was a very large ship, and ap- 
parently a man-of-war, and some had heard 
voices shouting in great excitement, but 
seemingly in some foreign tongue. At day- 
light the next morning the gale had some- 
what abated, but no sail was in sight from 
the Leo’s masthead, and so without mate- 
rial damage, save in the loss of her chief 
mate, she made sail, touching at Fayal, 
where a new officer was shipped, and then 
proceeded on her cruise in the South At 
lantic, 

Meanwhile, the young wife, in her quiet 
home at Nantucket, had settled down into 
the matron, enrolling herself in the ranks of, 
those whose missions seemed to be, in those 
days, to wait like faithful Penelope for the 
return of their long-absent lords. But she 
had not to wait long for the fatal tidings; 
for the early arrival of another whaler from 
Walwich Bay, which had spoken the Leo, 
set the dreadful truth beyond all doubt, and 
the bride of a few short months was a 
widow, even before the beautiful seal of 
maternity had been set upon the fair brow. 

In due time the Leo, deeply laden with 
oily treasure, arrived home. 

The sight of her lost husband’s ship- 
mates only stirred anew.the wound in the 
widow’s heart; yet there was consolation in 
the sympathetic visit of Captain Bunker, 
and his generous praises of his lost mate. 
The Leo was to be fitted out again immedi- 
ately, and the captain’s stay on shore was 
very brief. Time works wonders, as we all 


know, and it had already begun to exert its 
healing influence, Aarou Bunker, though 
on the verge of thirty, was thus far a 
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bachelor, and to the surprise of both mat- 
rons and maidens, he seemed determined to 
remain so for the present. And so, when 
he had made more voyages, and five years 
had elapsed since the fatal night of the col- 
lision off the Azores, it was a matter of no 
surprise to the staid and prudent members 
of the Society of Friends that David Rus- 
sell’s widow stood again in the meeting- 
house, to exchange vows with her second 
husband. She had done well, everybody 
said: little Paul would have a kind father, 
and as for Aaron, he, too, had certainly 
chosen wisely. 

And Judith was, indeed, happy in the 
new marriage relation, though as Captain 
Bunker had more voyages to make, she was 
still forced to continue the part of waiting 
Penelope. Two more years passed, and the 
long train of grievances endured by our 
seamen had led to a rupture between our 
government gnd that of Great Britain. 

It was a heavy hour for Judith Bunker 
when the news of the declaration of war 
reached her island home. Captain Bunker 
had sailed but a few months before on a 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean; he was away 
on the other side of Cape Horn, and his re- 
turn not to be looked for under two years. 
Would the Ardent run the gauntlet in safe- 
ty? was now an anxious question, for, in 
addition to the ordinary dangers of the seas, 
it was now predicted by those who ought to 
know, that the enemy’s naval cruisers 
would infest every sea, the Pacific as well as 
the Atlantic. But like a brave little woman, 
she tried to hope for the best, and while she 
prayed for the safety of her husband, she 
strove to do her whole duty by her two boys, 
60 unlike each other, and yet so equally 
dear to her mother’s heart. As she looked 
upen Paul, now a stout stripling, and al- 
ready. talking of the time when he, too, 
should go ‘‘round Cape Horn,” a tear 
would sometimes escape her, as a tribute to 
the memory of him to whom the freshness 
of her first love had been given. But this 
was over in a moment, for her heart told 
her that he was gone ‘forever, and that her 
duties were with the living present and the 
anxious future. 

The story now returns to David Russell, 
who, although mourned as lost, and be- 
lieved to be at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, had been preserved by one of those 
strange chances which seem little short of 
miracles, and which are yet not so uncom- 


mon in the career of the sailor or soldier. 
At the moment of the collision when the 
strange ship’s jibboom was very nearly over 
his head, he had been thrown from hi; bal- 
ance and lost his footing. Clutching wild- 
ly in the air, he seized upon some rope, he 
knew not what, but suppo ed at the instant 
it was the spanker rang of his own ship. 
More rapidly than he eould think, he was 
lifted and swung out into the darkness, 
while his only safety lay in clinging desper- 


ately to whatever he had laid hold upon. ~ 


A moment more, and he realized that he 
was far away from the Leo, and among the 
bowsprit gear of the other ship. Her jib- 
boom had been carried away in the conflict, 
but he had been fortunate enough to escape 
without bodily injury. As soon as he found 
his footing, and partially regained strength, 
he made his way in over the ship’s bow, 
when he found himself surrounded by a 
crowd of rough bearded seamen, talking in 
a language which he did not understand, 
but which he knew well enough to be 
French. 

From the size of the ship, and the great 
number of men on ber deck, he supposed 
that she was a man-of-war, and he was soon 
taken in charge by @ young officer who 
spoke good English, and escorted aft to tell 
his stery to the captain. That potentate 
thought the story sufficiently marvellous, 
but as he could not doubt the tale with the 
living evidence before him, he only shrugged 
his shoulders and expressed his astonish- 
ment in pantomime, as Russell’s statement 
was interpreted to him, The vessel was 
the Formidable, line-of-battle-ship, which 
had been with several others of her class on 
the West India station, but was now return- 
ing, to join the combined French and Span- 
ish fleet. She had been separated from her 
consorts before the gale came on, and was 
now making the: best of her way to the 
home rendezvous. Beyond the loss of her 
jibboom, the ship had sustained no materi- 
al damage in the collision with the Leo. 

Russell was well treated on board the 
Frenchman, but the prospect before him 
was anything but cheering to a young man 
of his character. and nationality. His 
voyage, which he had begun with such high 
hopes, was of course broken up and lost. 
All Europe was in a state of war, and the 
chances of returning to his own country for 
years to come were very uncertain, even if 
he were vermitted to be a free agent, But 
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every able-bodied man, and especially every 
able seaman, was wanted in these troubled 
times; the fleets of both English and French 
must be manned, and those in authority 
were not wont to be over-scrupulous as to 
the means made use of to get recruits. 
From the hour he set foot on board the 
man-of-war, Russell was beset with solicita- 
tions to enter his name as a volunteer in 
the French navy, but all offers and blan- 
dishments were steadily refused. His de- 
termination, kept always in view, was to 
make his escape and get back to his own 
country as soon as any opportunity present- 
ed itself, and he resolved that if he served 
under any other flag than his own, it should 
be under compulsion, and never as a volun- 
teer. 

In due time the Formidable safely ran the 
gauntlet of the English blockading squad- 
ron, and joined the combined fleet in the 
Bay of Cadiz. But Russell was not permit- 
ted to go on shore, and though he succeed- 
ed in gaining the ear of the French admiral, 
he received no satisfaction from the inter- 
view, for the truth was, he was too fine a 
man to be lost. He was urged, coaxed, so- 
licited, and even threatened, but he steadily 
refused to enlist, and returned to the For- 
midable as a sort of prisoner, though on 
duty. He preferred duty of any kind, 
however, to a life of sulky inaction, so he 
resolved to be quiet and submissive, and to 
bide his time. 

In a few days the whole fleet put to sea, 
and secon after gave battle to the ships of 
Nelson off Trafalgar. In the great conflict, 
Russell found himself bearing a part, 
though with little heart or soul in that re- 
sult; but the Formidable was one of the 
captured ships, and he became a prisoner in 
the hands of the English, thus literally 
jumping out of the pan into the fire, for 
notwithstanding his straight-forward story, 
confirmed by his French shipmates, little 
heed was given to it, and it was apparent 
that England expected every man—who 
spoke good English—to do his duty. 

Tle was transferred and changed about 
from one ship to another, until his original 
statement and his identity were entirely 
lost sight of. When he attempted to re- 
monstrate, he was charged with being a 
renegade Englishman, and threatened with 
hanging at the yardarm ; for he was assured 
that it would not be difficult to find those 
who would swear to him as a deserter from 


the British navy. There was no help for it 
but patience, and he submitted to his fate, 
but always doing duty as a pressed man, 
and stoutly refusing to enroll his name as a 
volunteer, Thus seven years of the prime 
of his life were worn away, with no oppor- 
tunity for escape from his thraldom. He 


was seldom allowed to go on shore in any © 


port where it was possible to desert success- 
fully, and was always under watch and 
guard as a pressed man, and one hot to be 
trusted out of sight. 

He had several times written letters to 
his wife, and to others in his native island, 
but none of these ever reached their desti- 
nation. Two or three attempts at desertion 
had proved failures, and had only served to 
make his situation the harder, and to cut 
off the little liberty which had before been 
allowed him. Swallowed up in the insatia- 
ble maw of the British navy, he had nearly 
settled down into the most hopeless, aim- 
less existence, when the war was declared 
in 1812, and he found himself compelled to 
serve actively against the land of his birth. 
But still a little gleam of hope stole into his 
benighted heart, when he learned that he, 
with others, was to be assigned to the Ring- 
dove, sloop-of-war, and sent on a cruise to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The chances of communicating with his 
home, and even the chance of final escape, 
would be much improved if he could get 
into the South Sea on the further side of 
Cape Horn. With this hope to live tor, he 
became more cheerful, and did his duty so 
well that he soon rose high in the estima- 
tion of the commander and officers of the 
Ringdove, being valued as one of the finest 
seamen on board. 

After doubling Cape Horn, the sloop-of- 
war proceeded to Valparaiso to refit, finding 
no American vessel in port on the arrival. 
Russell, having completely won the confi- 
dence of his commanding officer, was al- 
lowed liberty on shore with his watchmates, 
and he now determined to make a bold push 
for freedom. He bargained with a Chilian, 
who agreed, for a certain consideration, to 
stow hima away in his own house, and keep 
him snug until the Ringdove should be far 
away in blue water. But as his watch was 
likely to have another turn on shore before 
sailing, he meant to defer his attempt until 
this last day on land, when the ship would 
be ready for sea. He saw no one in his 
wanderings about the port whom he could 
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recognize as an old acquaintance, but hav- 
ing learned in the course of his inquiries 
that the captain of a Nantucket whaler was 
lying sick in the marine hospital, he went 
without loss of time to find him. He was 
admitted according to his request, but was 
cautioned not to talk to the sick man, who 
‘was prostrate with fever, and not in a con- 
dition to bear any fatigue or excitement. 
Still he was not considered to be in danger, 
the attendant said; only ‘‘ comfortably 
sick.” ‘* What was his name?” The offi- 
cial did not remember, but it was dgwn on 
the books somewhere. 

Russell approached the bedside eagerly, 
for he felt almost sure he could recognize 
any shipmaster of those who claimed Nan- 
tucket as their birthplace. 

Nor was he mistaken in this instance, for 
eight years of active service, and a long fit 
of sickness, had not so changed the looks of 
his old friend and comrade Aaron Bunker 
but that he was instantly known. Russell’s 
first impulse was to rush to him, to grasp 
his hand, to take him in his arms; but he 
restrained himself, and stood waiting to see 
what effect his apparition, as if from the 
dead, would have upon the captain. The 
sick man, who appeared to be quite clear 
in mind, at first turned his glance mechan- 
ically and with an air of indifference upon 
the man in English man-of-war rig, but 
gradually his dull eyes dilated, and strange 
emotion made itself visible in his haggard 
face. He placed his thin hand over his 
eyes, as if to get a better view. 

. “He never had a twin brother, that I 
knew of,’”’ he muttered to himself. Then 
suddenly he cried, in great agitation, 
“Speak, man! Are you David Russell, or 
his ghost?’ Then, as if ashamed of this 
emotion, he closed his eyes, muttering 
again, ‘‘ No—no—he went to the bottom of 
the Atlantic eight years ago. Besides, if 
he were alive, he never could wear that 


His hand was seized with a strong hearty 
grasp, which made him start up from his 
pillow. There was no attendant near to 
interfere, or the interview might have been 
cut short at this point. 

‘*I am David Russell, in the flesh, and no 
ghost.atall. It’sa long story to tell how 1 
come to be here, and. sailing under »these 
colors; but you may, and you do know, 
Aaron Bunker, that it is notof my own free 
will, and I trust to break my chains very 


soon. You are the first man from old Nan- 
tuecket that I have looked upon for eight 
years. But I must not excite you while 
you are so weak. Be calm now, and tell 
me all about home and the dear ones I left 
there.”’ 

His heart was so full that he could not 
yet utter the name of the one dear one, 
dearer than all else besides. But he was 
entirely unprepared for the terrible agita- 
tions of this old friend, whom he thus ex- 
horted to be calm. 

‘*Calm, calm!’ repeated the sick man, in 
almost a shriek of agony. ‘‘ David Russell, 
you— But no, it is all a dream, and yet it 
is not, for lL ain in my right mind. Howin 
heaven’s name did you— But no matter, 
it’s enough that you are here alive, and tell- 
ing me to be calm!’ 

Russell thought he must be wandering in 
mind, and did,his best to quiet and soothe 
him. But the one question he must have 
an answer to. 

‘““My wife, Aaron? Tell me that my 
wife is well, or was when you last left 
home, Teil me this, Aaron, and I will not 
excite youmore. I will leave as soon as 
you have answered this question!’ 

‘* Leave! No, sit down, man. Sit here, 
close at my side, for you must know all,” 
said the sick man, with forced calmness, 
“Your wife? How can I tell you? and yet 
I must, My God! David Russell, do you 
know? No, of course you do not know that 
your wife has been my wife for the past 
three years!’’ 

The grasp of the hand relaxed. Russell’s 
face dropped upon the side of the bed, and 
his strong frame shook with the agony of 
the first shock, Both men were silent for 
two or three minutes. 

“She mourned you truly, David, and 
gave five full years to.your memory. I 
made ihree more voyages in the Leo, al- 
ways waiting arid hoping before | spoke to 
her of love. I have been very bappy with 
Judith, and 1 have been faithful te your 
boy, David—for you have a boy, and a no- 
ble one, too—as 1 was to my own, who is 
still but an infant. Both boys eall her 
‘mother,’ David, and she lJoves them 
equally. But if she knew what you and I 
know at this moment, I think her dear 
heart would be broken.’’ 

Another shudder went through the pow- 
erful fram-—the last one—and Russell 
raised his face with an expression siern and 
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_yet tender. He seemed to have seen his 
way clear, and to be strong with high 
resolve. 

‘“‘Her dear heart shall not be broken, 
Aaron, for she need never know the truth. 
Leconfess that for eight years I have cher- 
ished the hope of meeting Judith again in 
this world; but that is all over now. Go 
back to your wife, Aaron, and be happy; 
for although she is also my wife, it could 
bring nothing but misery to her to know 
that I am living.’’ 

“But you must know, David, that the 
legal claim is yours.’’ 

‘Tf it is mine, I waive it now and for- 
ever. I shall try to escape as soon as I can 
from this accursed British service; but I 
shall never make myself known to any 
townsman of mine. There is room enough 
somewhere in the world for allofus. This 
secret is yours and mine, Aaron. know 
that you will keep it inviolate for her sake.” 

“And you have no blame either for her or 
me?’ asked Captain Bunker, in a choking 
voice. 

** Blame! no; my wife—our wife, Aaron, 
is above all blame. ‘There is no blame at- 
taching to any one in such a case; and yet 
strange it is that this very fact makes it the 
harder to bear for all three of the parties, 
Keep the secret, Aaron, to your grave! I 
only ask that you will do your duty by my 
boy, as I know you have done it heretofore, 
and let me be furgotten.”’ 

“TI would gladly promise all this to you, 
David, for I know and feel that you are 
right. Yours is the best and only true so- 
lation of such a problem, whatever the law 
may say about it. For the sake of her 
peace—though I hope not from any more 
selfish motive—I could make you the prom- 
ise you ask for, and keep it, too. But in 
this case, David, the problem will work out 
ite own solution in a better way even than 
you have suggested. I feel that such prom- 
isés on my part would be idle, for I shall 
never live to fulfil them. They say that I 
am getting better now, but I know that my 
strength is failing day by day, and feel that 
my time on earth is very short. No, you 
need not tell me that 1 am foolish, or that 
I alarm myself without good cause, for I see 
itém your face that you are going to say 
something of the kind, I think I know my 
own condition and chances of life, and I 
fee) sure that I never shall see Judith again. 
Now I want you in your turn to makea 


promise tome. If you break away from 
the forced service under the English flag, 
which I think you will do very soon, make 
inquiries about me, and as soon as you 
know that I have ceased to live, return to 
your wife. For she is lawfully and truly 
your wife, and will love you, if you returned 
under those circumstances, even as she now 
loves your memory, believing you dead for 
years. David, we both love this woman, 
and are studying her happiness; if you love 
her well enough to conceal from her the 
knowledge of your existence, that she may 
be happy with me, you must certainly love 
her well enough to promise that you wiil do 
as I desire, in case you hear of my death.” 

**T will!’ answered Russell, solemnly. 
* But if [should escape, as I hope to in this 
port, the chances are that I shall return to 
America penniless. You have not thought 
of that.’ 

** Indeed I have,’’? answered Aaron Bun- 
ker. ‘* L have left something behind, for I 
have been moderately prosperous in money 
matters, and meant, when I sailed in the 
Ardent, that this should be my last voyage. 
Judith is not penniless, by any means. By 
my will, executed before I sailed, ail that I 
leave goes to her during life, and after her, 
to your child and mine, in equal shares, 
Promise me this, too, David—that you will 
be a father to my boy, as I have been and 
always intended to be to yours.” 

The promise was given by Russell with as 
much emotion as if his friend had been 
reaily at the point of death, 

‘*I feel very happy in this promise, for 
we know that, as old shipmates, we can rely 
upon each other’s word. Give me your 
hand upon it, David. Mark what I say, L 
am nearer the end than you or the doctors 
think—but I am not afraid to die, for I have 
kept a fair record; and though I married 
your wife, it seems, yet I have done no 
wrong, knowingly, to man or woman, 
With this promise from you, I may say that 
Lam quite content, and stand ready when 
the time comes, And now let us talk of 
other matters. My ship, the Ardent, is 
nearly full of oil—at any rate, she hasa 
good voyage in her hold already. She is 
now out here on a short cruise, in charge of 
my mate, Joe Barnard; you know him well. 
Joe is a good whaleman and a worthy fel- 
low, but he is not the man I would desire 
to leave in charge, if I had any choice in 
the matter. He will follow anywhere, if 
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somebody else will lead, but he lacks confi- 
dence in himself as soon as he is thrown 
upon his own resources. I only wish that 
you, David Russell, were on board the Ar- 
dent and had command of her.’’ 

**Do you expect her in here soon?’ Rus- 
sell asked. 

**No, I hope not, for she would run into 
the very jaws of death before I could get on 
board myself, weak as I am now. I told 
Mr. Barnard to look in at Talcahuana first, 
and to find out there whether any man-of- 
war was in this bay before he started round 
here. I gave him these orders because I 
had heard a rumor that your sbip, the 
Ringdove, and several others were coming 
round in this station, hoping to capture 
David Porter, who is scouring the Pacificin 
that saucy frigate the Essex.’’ 

The attendant belonging to the hospital 
here hurried in with a very anxious face, 
like a night-watchman rushing up aftera 
row is all over. But seeing the sick man 
evidently so calm and happy, he returned 
again, and the two held another hour's con- 
versation together. Russell related the 
story of his miraculous escape on the night 
of the collision, and something of his sub- 
sequent adventures; and Captain Bunker 
went mure into detail concerning a hundred 
matters at home, in which the long absent 
wanderer was deeply interested. “He was 
still full of anxiety about his ship, and 
from time to time returned to that subject. 
He himself owned a quarter of the Ardent 
and her cargo. She was a great traveller, 
and with a fair start, he did not fear the 
Ringdove, or any other British cruiser; but 
the:« w<re the chances of the elements, and 
his wai' of confidence in his mate's firm- 
ness. 

At the hour of parting they mutually re- 
newed ‘their promises concerning the wo- 
man they loved and her children. 

* But,”’ said Aaron, again, “ my promise 
amounts to nothing, because I shal! never 
live to carry it out. When you come ashore 
again, call here before you start up coustry 
for Santiago. I may have more to say to 
you. If I am not living, I will leave a 
written message for you.”’ 

When Russell got his last liberty day on 
shore, some ten days later, he lost no time 
in making inquiry at the hospital. But the 
shock to his feelings was terrible when he 
learned that Captain Bunker had been bur- 
ied the day before. His words had been 


indeed prophetic, and he was nearer his end 
when he uttered them than even he himself 
had supposed, A package was delivered to 
Russell by the steward of the hospital, and 
on opening it a considerable sum in ready 
money was found, with three letters directed 
by the feeble hand of the dying man. One 
of these was for Russell himself, another 
for Judith, and the third for his mate on 
board the Ardent. 

Russell could be of no further use at the 
hospital, and his duties at once called him 
elsewhere. He sought his Chilian friend, 
and having exchanged his man-of-war 
clothes for the dress of the country, they 
mounted their horses for a ride inland. 
But just then a courier came up from the 
southward with a report that a ship, sup- 
posed to be a whaler, was in sight, coasting 
along towards the port. A word te this 
guide, and still better a dollar displayed te 
his view, served to change their direction, 
and they rode at breakneck speed along 
shore to the southward. 

A ride of three hours brought them 
abreast of the ship, and Francisco, further 
stimulated by another dollar, was not long 
in finding a friend who was ready to carry 
them out in his fishing-boat. As the wind 
was light, they soon succeeded in heading 
off the Ardent, for Russell knew her well 
enough from Aaron’s description. 

‘“*Where’s Mr. Barnard?” demanded 
Russell, as he jumped in on the quarter- 
deck. 

Mr. Barnard was below, suffering from 
severe injuries, having been hurt by a whale 
a few days before, The second mate now 
had charge, and knowing little of naviga- 
tien, had got hold of the land, as he ex- 
pressed it, and was following it along te- 
wards the Bay of Valparaiso. 

** You are rushing right into the enemy’s 
hands,” said Russell. You had better 
bring her to the wind, and work off again 
as fast as you can, for the Ringdove is in 
the bay, and her boats will be out after you, 
as they have got the news before this time. 
It was lucky that I heard it before the Eng- 
lish officers did. But I must see Joe Bar- 
nard at once. I have a letter for him, and 
I hope he is able to read it.’ 

He was abie to read, though suffering 
from severe injuries, and the reading of the 
letter, written by a dying man, who was 
master and part owner of the ship, and de- 
livered as it was by an old acquaintamce 
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risen from a watery grave, had wonderful 
effect. Russell found himself at once in a 
post of honor, fully authorized to act, and, 
in fact, commander of the Ardent de facto 
if not de jure. For both the crippled and 
suffering mate and the young inexperienced 
second officer were glad to be relieved of the 
responsibility. 

While the Ringdove’s boats were waiting 
at the mouth of Valparaiso Bay, to board 
and capture the Ardent in neutral waters, 
andthe police were hunting far and near for 
the deserter Russell, the stout little whaler, 
with the deserter in charge, was speeding 
away under a crowd of canvas, laying her 
course for Cape Horn—homeward bound. 


It was a day of great rejoicing among the 
good people of the island when the news 
spread abroad that a deeply-laden ship, 
known by her distinctive flag to be the 
Ardent, had successfully run the gauntlet 
of the hostile cruisers, and was coming to 
anchor off Nantucket Bar. It was not un- 
til the swift whaleboat lowered from her 
sides touched the beach at the Cliff Shore, 


that the truth was known concerning the 
death of Captain Bunker, and the resur- 
rection of David Russell from his supposed 
ocean grave. He did not present himself 
before his wife until she sent for him, but 
the letter of Aaron, with the sea! unbroken 
as he received it, was delivered to her by a 
trusty hand, and its contents, sacred to her 
eyes alone, made all things clear, and pre- 
pared the way to happiness. Upon the first 
interview between Judith and her long-lost 
husband, not even the pen of the novelist 
has a right to intrude. 

After a suitable interval of time David 
and Judith remarried, and entered upon a 
new career of happiness. After peace was 
proclaimed the captain made two mere suc- 
cessful voyages, taking his boy Paul with 
him, and then returned with a competency. 
By special act of the General Court, little 
John Bunker had the name of Russell add- 
ed, and until grown to manhood knew of no 
other father than the man who is still 
equally dear to him and to his sailor broth- 
er, and who was thus strangely their moth- 
er’s first and third husband, 


CONSOLATION. 
BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


I saw the poplars in the gloaming shake, . 
And heard the rain drop from the mossy eaves, 
Drop downward on the yellow grass and make 
A sad weird music midst the fallen leaves, 


The roses that I loved were brown and dead, 
Save one that beat against my window-pane, 

And all its petals, once so bright and red, 
Were heavy with the bleak November rain. 


The garden that of late with beauty beamed, 
Retained no trace of summer’s brilliant bloom, 
And in that hour my lonely spirit seemed 
In perfect keeping with the scene of gloom. 


Some joys, that tender warmth and radiance shed 
Around my life, I felt were dying fast, 

And mourning o’er my perished hopes, I said, 
“© heart, weep for the summer that has passed! 


“Gone are those days with love and joy untold, 
And gone, alas! like them, my purest trust; 
The years that lie beyond no brightness hold, 
No roses red can spring from out the dust.” 


In bitterness I wept, when one who long 
Had battled with life’s fiercest grief and pain, 
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Broke forth in clear triumphant waves of song, 
And Jesus’ mercy was the sweet refrain. 


“© blessed Christ!” I murmured low; “if she 
Who sees the billows of affliction toss, 
Can look beyond the gloom and sing of thee, 
For thy dear sake I’)] gladly bear my cross.” 


*Tis often thus—when clouds of grief and pain 
Shut out the golden sunlight, and we feel 
That life has darkest grown, some tender strain 

Of melody iuto our hearts will steal. 


God’s blessed rainbow, Hope, its brightness lends ‘ 
To every child of Christ, however small; 

Then let our songs of praise to him ascend, 
Although the winds may blow and rains may fall. 


Jackson, Mo., January, 1877. 


A CHRISTMAS EXPERIENCE IN JAPAN. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


Tne Christmas of 1876 I spent some eigh- 
ty miles from the European settlement of 
Yokohama, in Japan. I was one of a party 
of five, who had resolved to take advantage 
of the laxity allowed to commercial men at 
this season of the year, to escape from the 
monotony of settlement life, and to havea 
few days’ shooting before the new year. 
We all knew each other well—very essential 
in parties of this kind—and we were all 
tolerably good shots; so that we looked for- 
ward to our trip, and our Christmas in the 
wilds, with no small degree of pleasure. 

Atthis time a continual war was being 
waged between the foreign consular bodies 
and communities on one hand, and the gov- 
ernment on the other, concerning the vexed 
question of travelling in the interior. The 
officials were determined to place every ob- 
stacle in the path of foreigners wishing to 
explore the country, and the foreigners 
were equally determined thatthe spirit of 
the original treaties between the Japanese 
government and European powers, in al- 
lowing great, though limited, liberty of in- 
tercourse, should be maintained. Hence 
the greatest difficulty in starting for a sport- 
ing or exploring trip was the procuring of 
passports. The limits beyond which for- 


eigners could not go were so jealously de- 
fined and guarded; the vigilanee of the na- 
tive police, backed up by popular prejudice, 
80 great; that no European left the settle- 
ment on a distant excursion ‘entirely un- 


hampered by doubts as to the success of his 
trip. 

However, we got our passports apparent- 
ly in order; our provisions had been sent 
ahead, a day or two previously, to an 
appointed tea-house — provisions which, 
amongst preserved delicacies, included, of 
course, the English Christmas beef and a 
regular English pudding; and, light in 
heart, we jumped into our “ jinrickishas’’ 
on a keen, sunny, frosty morning, and 
started for our trip, resolved, come what 
might, to make the mosvof our brief holiday. 

No adventures marked our progress to 
the half-way house, a pretty hostelry, situ- 
ated on the banks of a winding river, some 
twenty miles north of the great capital. 
The loeal officials paid us a visit as we were 


discussing our midday meal, examined our . 


passes, affixed divers important-looking seals 
and stamps thereto, and allowed us to pro- 
ceed. On the eveningof the third day after 
our departure from Yokohama, we arrived 
at our shooting headquarters, found our 
coolies with our dogs, traps and provisions 
awaiting us, and prepared for the sport of 
the morrow. 

No lighter hearts than ours could have 
been found amongst the English exiles in 
Japan, as, early on Christmas Eve, we 
started for our excursion amongst the game. 
Everything seemed propitious. Even na- 
tute, clad in the sombre hues of winter, 
smiled beneath the genial sun, which lit up 
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every thicket and bamboo grove. and shone 
with dazzling brilliancy on the snowclad 
sides of the distant holy mountain, Fuji, 
which stood sharply and clearly out against 
the deep pure blue air so characteristic of 
Japan in winter. Luck favored us; for, al- 
though the birds were strong and wild in 
this district; the cover terribly dense; the 
hills steep and numberless; by midday our 
five guns had bagged twenty brace of fine 
birds; and, with the appetites of giants, we 
made straight for our selected luncheon- 
spot—a quaint little old temple, built ona 
hillside, and, although at this season thrust- 
ing its brown thatch above the thicket, in 
summer entirely buried in a nest of giant 
cryptomeria, camellia and azalea, - The 
romantic spirit of our little party had picked 
out this resting-place; and, as we toiled up 
the little woodman’s path leading to it; 
stumbling over tree roots, and crashing 
through thickets of thorn; he dilated in 
glowing terms on the beauty of the spot in 
midsummer; when the frozen rivulet at our 
feet dashes merrily along between leafy 
banks; when not an inch of ground can be 
discerned for the wild luxuriance of the 
foliage; and when the great, calm, cold 
mountain rises behind the range of purple 
hills, vast and serene as a monarch in re- 
pose. Suddenly the unromantic one, who 
had hitherto preserved a strict silence, ex- 
claimed, Bobbies!”’ 

As we came in to the little plateau we 
saw them, sure enough—half-a-dozen little 
men, dressed in the orthodox uniform of 
his imperial majesty’s police-force, smoking 
and chatting with our coolies, who were 
keeping guard over the long-dreamt-of cold 
pies cnd salads. What's up?” was the 
general exclamation. Had we trespassed? 
Had we wandered unwittingly into some 
great laundowner’s preserves in ouy search 
for game? Was the comely damsel we 
chucked under the chin at the tea-house the 
duughter of the mayor? Had we thrown 
stones at an especially sacred dog? Had 
we allowed our own dogs to siake their 
thirst at the holy-water ba:in of a shrine? 
These and a thousand ether possibilities 
presented themselves to our minds, <3 we 
beheld the little cordon of guardians of the 
public peace drawn up, now in military or- 
der, with the sergeant, bat in hand, waiting 
to address us. Not one of us dreamt of 
passports, The seals and signatures of vari- 
ous public officers had been affixed to them 


in such profusion at the *‘Saibansho,” or 
police-office, in Yokohama, that we had 
never dreamt of the possibility of their be- 
ing tried in the balance and found wanting. 

So, however, it turned out to be. The 
sergeant, addressing usin the most abject 
humility, and with, apparently, the most 
exquisite grief at having to perform a dis- 
agreeable duty, informed us that, on the 
very day after our leaving Yokohama, the 
passport system had been altered, that the 
treaty limits had been rearranged, and that 
it was his duty to see us safely back to the 
foreign settlement, we being at this time 
about eight hundred yards beyond the line 
of demarcation. 

Here was a blow to our hopes! In vain 
we plied the stern official with bitter beer, 
and flowers of persuasive eloquence; in 
vain, like the preacher in the Bab Ballads, 
‘we argued right, we argued left, we also 
argued round about.’’ He was inexorable. 
There was nothing left to us but to submit 
with a good grace, and take our revenge in 
the public papers on arriving at Yokohama. 

We made asad and silent meal, and pre- 
pared for the retreat. But we were not 
without our scheme of revenge. On duty, 
in Yokohama, tbe police invariably wear 
boots of European make; but in the coun- 
try districts, where foreigners are rarely 
seen, they still adhere to the native straw 
sandal. As we weré prisoners of no ordin- 
ary importance, our captors were in full cos- 
tume—ill-fitting tunics, heavy hats, and 
boots of the stiffest Biucher pattern, fresh, 
hard and unseasoned. We knew well that 
their pride would prevent the policemen 
from showing, before foreigners, that to 
walk in boots would be a purgatorial opera- 
tion, as severe to them as it would be fora 
West-End “‘ swell’”’ to “do’’ the afternoon 
park in a suit of stee! armor; so we resolved 
to give them a dance. 

Off we set—coolies, dogs and ail—at a 
good swinging pace of four miles an hour, 
our guards behind us. To give them due 
credit, it must be said that they kept up 
well for a mile or so—though at what cest 
in the shape of pinches, gallings, blisters 
and sprains, they themselves only knew. 
The distance between us, however, rapidly 
inereased, till, at length, the smallest and 
puniest was obliged to stop, from sheer in- 
ability to proceed further, to take off his 
boots, and put on hisown sandals, which 


‘he had slung round his neck. One by one 
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the others followed his example; but it was 
not till within a half mile of our tea-house 
that the sergeant condescended to do the 
same. As we arrived at the tea-house in a 
body, we found the entire population of the 
village drawn up to receive us, not as heroes, 
but as laughing-stocks; but, after all, we 
found out that the poor policemen, with 
their raw and blistered toes, came in for the 
greatest share of public ridicule. 

We were permitted to sleep, as it was 
late; but the village mayor in person in- 
formed us that we were to depart at daylight 
the next morning—Christmas morning—un- 
der escort, for Yokohama. Slowly and sad- 
ly we packed up our traps, and tried to be 
jolly under adverse circumstances. The 
evening meal passed off heavily; we could 
not eat our Christmas dinner on Christmas 
Eve; yet we knew full well that, on the 
morrow, there would be but little opportu- 
nity for anything like a festive celebration 
of the great holiday. : 

Before daylight the next morning we 
were politely aroused by our guards—a new 
relay, wearing, as we saw by the dim lan- 
tern-light, their native sandals, having, with- 
out doubt, been warned by their predeces- 
sors of the consequences attendant on at- 
tempting to escort, in new boots, a party of 
sturdy Europeans. We had not the heart 
even to take the game we had shot with us, 
so we gave it to the tea-house keeper. The 
weather, too, had changed; a steady per- 
pendicular down-pour of some hours’ dura- 
tion had converted the road into a quag- 
mire, and was now doing its best to turn 
the quagmire intoasea. Not a “jinricki- 
sha’’ could be had for love or money; s0, 
looking more like a funeral procession than 
a party of jolly sportsmen, we set out on 
our homeward journey. 

Our custodians never quitted us for a 
moment. If one of us loitered behind on 
the pretence of getting a cup of tea ata 
wayside booth, one of the policemen would 
halt to lace up his sandal, keeping, the 
while, a sharp eye on the European loiterer. 
At about midday we were startled by a 
crash. The rain had soaked the straw mat- 


ting in which our provisions had been packed 
on the back of one of the coolies, and the 
whole concern, containing the essence of 
our intended Christmas repast, had come to 
the ground, There was the lordly pudding 
wallowing in a hundred pieces in the road, 
side by side with the choice sirloin, anda 
box of bottled beer. This was the last 
straw which broke the camel’s back of our 
hopes. We might have improvised a Christ- 
mas feast at some roadside tea-house. We 
might have snatched a few minutes to drink 
“Absent Friends,” and ** The Old Folks at 
Home;”’ now all was gone, and we cared 
not how soon we arrived at the capital. So 
we plodded on. On Christmas evening, 
with some preserved meats, some half- 
soaked bread, and a solitary bottle of cham- 
pagne, supplemented by Japanese dishes, 
washed down by Japanese wine, we at- 
tempted to carouse; but at the first chorus, 
th : opening of one of the sliding doors of 
our apartment reminded us that we yet car- 
ried fetters, and our merriment fell as flat 
as had our dainties on the road previously, 

Tocuta long story short, we arrived in 
Yokohama by rail on the evening of Box- 
ing Day; and, although the native authori- 
ties had deemed us sufficiently punished by 
our pilgrimage, and did not press matters 
further against us, we felt as if we had lost 
a Christmas from the calendar of our lives, 
as we heard friends in all directions talking 
of the jovialities of their respective meet- 
ings, and compared them with our dismal 
experiences of the Christmas of 1876. 

GossiPInG IpLERS.—The idle levy heavy 
tax on the industrious when by frivolous 
visitations they rob them of their time, 
Such persons beg their daily happiness from 
door to door, as beggars their bread, and, 
like them, sometimes meet with a rebuff. 
A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we 
evince signs we are tired of him, seeing we 
are indebted for the honor of his visit solely 
to the circumstance of his being tired of 
himself. He sits at home till he has an in- 
tolerable load of ennui, when he sallies forth 
to distribute it. 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SEGURM’S WARNING. 


ON that day Gabriel and I left the cabin 
forahunt. Deer had been seen along the 
shore of the lake, and we took our way 
there. Approaching the shore cautiously, 
we were gladdened by the sight of three of 
the graceful creatures. They were stand- 
ing in the water less than knee-deep, drink- 
ing, and often throwing up their heads, and 
sniffing suspiciously towards the shore. 

“The distance is long,”’ said Gabe; ‘‘ too 
long for your gun. But we can’t get any 
nearer; they’ve gota little the wind of us 
now. I'll try that buck; you hold your 
fire, and if the other two come any nearer 
when they break, let ’em have it.” 

He took a long steady aim, and fired. 
The buck jumped clear out of the water, 
staggered to the shore, and then fell. It 
was a Jong shot, and a good one. ButI 
was not to haveachance, The two does 
sprang off down the shore, and were speed- 
ily out of sight. 

The buck was dead before we reached 
him. Gabriel cut his throat; and taking 
advantage of some small trees that grew 
near the water, we hung the deer up toa 


branch,’and began to skin him. We were 
both busily engaged at it, when I chanced 
to cast my eyes up into the tree, I have 
often been astonished in my life; but never 
quite so greatly asthen. I could not speak; 
I could only nudge my companion, and 
point my finger. He looked, and saw an 
Indian in the branches, ferocious with war- 
paint and feathers, looking coolly down at 
us! 

Just stop and think of that situation! 
Both Gabriel’s gun and mine lay on the 
ground, a rod off; and his was not loaded. 
I was holding the carcass of the deer, to 
steady it, and he was stripping off the hide. 
This was the condition we were in when 
we looked into the tree and discovered the 
Indian. He held arifle in his hands, and 
so near us did he sit, that he might have 
touched one of us with the muzzle of his 
gun, by simply reaching out his hand. 
And there we stood—and there he sat—and 
stared at each other fora full minute, with- 
out a motion made, or a word said on either 
side. Then the Indian spoke in his own 
language, and held up both hands above his 
head, leaving the rifle lying across his legs. 
Idid not understand his words, but the 
sign I knew to be of peace and friendship. 
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Gabriel knew the language of the Sacs and 
Foxes almost as well as he did his own, and 
immediately responded. The two then 
went on with a long conversation, the first 
of which I understood, as I knew some of 
the Indian words; but as they continued to 
talk, they spoke so rapidly, and I became so 
excited by what I did understand, that I 
could get little of it. Gabriel first asked 
him what he was doing in the tree, and the 
Indian replied that he had seen us coming 
at a distance, and that after we shot the 
deer, he had hidden there, so that he might 
speak to us without any one seeing him. 

** Do not look this way,’”’ I heard him say 
in Indian, ‘‘ for there are sharp eyes among 
our warriors, and some of them may be 
watching me. Keep on skinning your deer, 
and do not look at me. When you are 
done, leave this place, and go to your home; 
and do not look back. If I should be seen 
talking with you to-day, it might cost me 
my life.’’ 

We both obeyed his directions, and Ga- 
briel and the Indian continued their strange 
talk. Such words as “‘ white men,”’ kill,’’ 
“scalp”? and ‘‘ Black Hawk’’ occurred 
frequently; so often that I had no trouble 
to guess the nature of the communication 
that the Indian was making. Gabriel sud- 
denly picked up his gun, and said: 

**Come, Hallet; let us go home as fast as 
we can.”’ 

‘** But shall we not take some of the deer- 
meat with us, and tie up the rest in the 
tree?” 


“No—we can’t wait for that now. 


Come.”’ 

He set off on a great stride, so that I had 
to hasten to keep up with him. 

“Tell me all about what you heard, 
Gabe,” I said. 

“JT will, when we get home. You’ll all 
hear of it together.”’ 

He was not disposed to talk, and so we 
hurried on in silence, We reached the cab- 
in, and there found my father and the 
priest together, and with them a courier, 
named Dubois, who had often stopped with 
us before. We greeted each other, and then 
Father Paul went on with a story which our 
entrance had interrupted. Gabriel hardly 
waited till it was finished before he asked: 

** Dubois, where are you from?’”’ 

**All the way from the Great North Pines, 
and the settlements along the way.” 

** Did you see any Injuns?”’ 


“T should think so,” said the courier, 
laughing. ‘A thousand or two. Nothing 
strange in that.” 

with war-paint on?” Gabriel per- 
sisted. 

“War-paint? No. What on earth would 
that be for? There are no signs of any 
troubles, are there?”’ 

Gabriel did not answer, and the courier 
repeated the question to my father. 

““None that I know of,’”’ was the reply. 
“Tam sure I do not know what Gabe is 
driving at. What is it?” 

‘* Within three days from this time, the 
whole Sac and Fox nation are goin’ to rise 
and butcher every white man, woman and 
child they kin lay their hands on. Black 
Hawk himself, and a great troop of Injuns 
a-horseback, are goin’ to cross the Missis- 
sippi; and kill, burn and destroy as far as 
they can git. ‘That’s what I’m driving at.” 

If a rock of a ton weight had suddenly 
crushed through the roof, and right down 
among us, it would have produced no greater 
astonishment. Although I was prepared 
for something of the kind, yet the announce- 
ment struck a chill to my heart. The three 
men sprang from their seats and looked at 
Gabriel as though they did not know wheth- 
er to regard him as drunk or crazy. 

** Keep cool,”’ said Gabriel, and tell 
you all about it. I've got to speak out be- 
fore you all, so that you'll believe me; but 
not a word must be said out of this room 
about who told me. There’ll be a hatchet 
in his head whenever he’s suspected of it! 
Mister Creger, do you know an Injun 
named Segurm?” 

“Yes,” replied my father, promptly; 
“although I have not seen him in a long 
time.”’ 

** Did you save his life once?” 

“Yes; twenty years ago, at least. He 
was swimming in the lake, and was seized 
with cramps. I jumped into a boat and 
pulled out to him, but he had sunk; and 
then I dove and brought him up.” 

** He came to me privately jest now out 
by the lake, and warned me of what I’ve 
been telling you. He declared he only did 
it on your account, as he wanted to pay off 
his debt of gratitude to you; and he advised 
me to get south without delay.” 

There was a blank silence for a few mo- 
ments following this statement. Each man 
looked in dismay at the others, and all hes- 
itated to speak. 
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* It seems incredible,” said the priest, at 
last. ‘‘As much as [ have been about 
among the Indians, I have seen nothing, 
heard nothing that would look like an out- 
break.” 

** Nor have I,’”’ said Dubois, 

‘But if this surprising news is true,’’ 
said my father, “it is only in keeping with 
all we have ever learned of the Indian char- 
acter. Their blew is long meditated in se- 
cret, and at last falls as suddenly and unex- 
pectedly as the lightning-stroke,”’ 

** This is certainly the first intimation we 
have had of any such horrible purpose,” 
said the priest. 

must deny that,” said Gabe. was 
an IJnjun bullet that almost ended you last 
fall.” 

“Are you certain of that?’’ 
you learned about it?” 
Gabriel.”’ 

Such were the exclamations that greeted 
this new and surprising revelation, 

‘*Here is the bullet,’’ said the hunter, 
producing it from his pocket. ‘‘I got it of 
the doctor, and saved it. I noticed that it 
had a queer nick like the letter S, where 
the neck was broken off at the mould, 
‘Thinks I, that may help me find the bloody 
rascal; and by thunder’n lightning, it did! 
Now you remember when that ill-looking 
redskin, Walmo, came here last fall, to visit 
Father Paul? I listened to every word he 
said, and it struck me that he was most 
anxious to find out if you would be laid up 
in the house all winter. The skunk was 
certainly pleased when he found you would 
be. While he was talking, I managed to 
get my fingers into his pouch, and slip out 
a bullet. There are the two; you can’t tell 
one from the other,”’ 

The speaker held them up; and then they 
were passed around and inspected. It was 
even as he said; both the bullets bore the 
peculiar S mark, and both were plainly 
from the same mould, 

‘But what earthly motive could he 
have?’ the priest asked. 

Jest s’pose a case,’ replied Gabe, 
** S’ pose there was an Injun plot to kill all 
the whites—what white man would be the 
likeliest to find it out, or at least to suspect 
somethin’ of 

**You’ve hit the truth, Gabe,’ said my 
father. ‘“‘I have no doubt, now, that you 
were to be murdered, Father Paul, merely 
because it was not thought safe to let you 


** What have 
** Explain yourself, 
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live, when you had such good opportunities 
to find out the truth.” 

*That’s said Gabe. 

‘“‘And what next?” the priest asked. 

Al—how well I remember that memora- 
ble day, and even that hour of it! It was 
near noon, and the bright May sun shone in 
through the open window and door. The 
trees were bursting into leaf, the air was 
full of the song of birds, and across the 
clearing I saw a peaceful thread of smoke 
ascending from one of the cabins. We 
heard the sound of an axe, and the barking 
of a dog; all was rural peace and quiet; 
and I could not realize that this was the 
scene that was threatened with all the hor- 
rors of savage massacre, 

“You ask, what next?” said my father. 
He spoke with his old fire and spirit; the 
crisis that had come found him still the 
leader. ‘ I willtell you whatnext. There 
is nothing left for us but flight to the south; 
and that flight cannot be too speedy, nor 
commenced too soon, For my own part, I 
have not a doubt that the warning of Se- 
gurm is to berelied on. He can have noob- 
ject in giving us an idle fright; and his 
gratitude to me for saving his life would 
lead him to take just such an occasion to 
show it. The great caution with which he 
acted, and his fears of being surprised 
while talking with Gabriel, show that he 
was in earnest. Now as for the time of this 
uprising. Gabriels information is that it 
will occur within three days; but I should 
say it is just as likely to be within twenty- 
four hours. Why—Segurm had on his war- 
paint at the very time he gave his warning! 
And then some of these infernal red devils 
may discover that he has warned us, and so 


_ strike earlier than they had intended. We 


must leave this place before night; and God 
help us to baffle the pursuit of our blood- 
thirsty enemies.”’ 

His words impressed us all with a sense 
of our great peril, and with the necessity of 
urgent haste, 

** You fill me with alarm for the safety of 
those below here,”’ said Dubois, rising and 
putting on his belts. ‘‘I will ride post to 


the south, and alarm all the settlers,’’ 

**Do so by all means,” said my father. 
“Tell them to arm and collect together as 
rapidly as possible, and then to stay togeth- 
er, and move together, when they do move. 
It is their only chance for safety; if they 
scatter, they will be cut off. The Indians 
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have plenty of horses, and will travel rap- 
idly.” 

The courier hastened away, and we in- 
stantly turned to the work before us, My 
father issued his orders rapidly and clearly, 
and we were all glad to abide by them. 

‘After what we have heard,”’ he said, 
think there is no more safety for Father 
Paul than for any of the others. He and 
Deborah must both go with us; they can 
ride the pony by turns. We can take abso- 
lutely nothing more than the clothes on our 
backs, our arms, and a few articles of food, 
with a small kettle to cook with. Debby, 
Father Paul, and I, will pack what we can 
on the pony; and you, Hallet and Gabriel, 
hasten through the clearing, and alarm our 
neighbors. In an hour we will rendezvous 
at the big pine, on the east side of the clear- 
ing; I will start then at once, with all that 
are there. Tell them that there can be no 
delay; the delay of one hour longer may 
give every one of us to the tomahawk. On 
reflection, it will be better to shape our 
course toward the Mississippi. The distance 
is about sixty miles, and I think we shall 
stand a better chance to fall in with others, 
and so combine for mutual defence. If our 
neighbors are all prompt, we shall start 
with about a dozen rifles—no weak body of 
men, after all, considering how used they 
are to the weapon, and to the hunting- 
knife.” 

Gabriel and I understood his plan thor- 
oughly, and we hurried off on our mission. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE COURIER. 


WE did not forget that we were not to re- 
turn to the cabin, and we provided ourselves 
with a good supply of necessaries. ‘Those 
were not the days of fulminating cartridges, 
when ammunition was carried in a very 
small compass; nor had we any copper caps. 
We refilled our great powder-horns, and our 
pouches with builets, and laid away some 
extra flints, and some greased patches 
which we used to ram home with the ball. 
Then there was a good quantity of bread 
and dried meat put away in each haversack, 
to which was hung a small cup for drink- 
ing. My compass was not forgotten; but 
this I always carried in my pocket. Thus 
we were ready to leave our homes and take 
to the woods. 
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** Good-by, old cabin-home!’’ 1 cried, as 
we passed out of sight of it; and without. 
more delay, we made for the opposite side 
of the clearing. In half an hour we had 
notified ail of the danger and the proposed 
flight. We found them all at home, as this 
was dinner-hour, There was not a man of 
them who was not surprised beyond meas- 
ure by the startling news, nor one who had 
suspected the Indians of any hostile inten- 
tions; bat they all had the utmost confi- 
dence in my father, and after the first shock 
of astonishment, they were ready to obey 
his directions, The scene among the wo- 
men and children I cannot attempt to de- 
scribe; their terrors at the threat of an In- 
dian massacre, and their tears and bewail- 
ings at this summary and cruel abandon- 
ment of their homes, Gabriel had a great 
silver watch in his pocket, which the priest 
had handed him for safe-keeping just be- 
fore we left the cabin; and consulting this, 
I saw that it lacked fifteen minutes of the 
time that my father had appointed for the 
rendezvous at the pine-tree, More by 
chance than frem design, as we were busily 
discussing the situation, and the chances of 
our reaching the Mississippi in salety, we 
walked a little way into the forest. The 
hum and bustle of the settlers, as they hur- 
ried to and fro, could almost be heard, al- 
though we could not see them or their cab- 
ins. We paused for a moment. 

**How do you feel, boy?’ asked the ~ 
hunter. 

** Since the first fright was over,’’ I said, 
“my spirits have been rising, and I feel 
now a good deal as though we were going 
on a hunting excursion.” 

Gabriel shook his head. ‘ We are likely 
to have close times, boy. You may need 
all your grit, and all your manhood, before 
we get safely through. Hallo—what the 
dickens is that yonder?” 

“A man, I should think,” I said. 

“A white man, certainly. lLet’s meet 
him half way, and see if he knows anything 
of this business,”’ 

We advanced toward him, but he re- 
mained motionless. He appeared to be 
standing against a sapling, leaning over a 
low branch, As we approached nearer, we 
recognized the cockaded hat of Dubois the 
courier. 

“I say, old fellow,” cried Gabriel, “ why 
are you waiting? I s’posed you was four 
or five miles south, by this time.” 
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He made no answer. Gabriel ran up and 
clapped him on the shoulder. The arms 
fell from the branch, the body rolled on the 
ground, and the hat fell off, exhibiting to 
our horrified eyes the evidence that the un- 
fortunate courier had been scalped as well 
murdered. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BLOW FALLS, 


ALMOST stunned with the horror of this 
sickening discovery, Gabriel and I gazed 
into each other’s faces, pale and speechless 
with fear. Withfear? Ay, why not? In 
after years, when I was a soldier, and 
learned to do a soldier’s duty in a storm of 
bullets, I found that. a brave man could be 
just as brave as need be, even if he were 
afraid of the danger. So Ido not hesitate 
to say that I, a mere boy of fifteen, coming 
suddenly upon this ghastly proof there in 
the forest, that Segurm’s warning was true, 
and that the danger was closing thick and 
fast about us—I don’t hesitate to say that I 
was afraid. Gabriel was, I guess, though I 
never could get him to own it; anybody 
would have been afraid. Hardly an hour 
before Dubois had left us; here he was 
now, murdered and mangled by the savages, 
and his body set up in hideous sport! 

But we did not stand there long, gazing 
at it and each other. 

** We'll be marked in a minute, if we aint 
now,”’ Gabriel whispered. ‘* Down in that 
grass there—quick!”’ 

A luxuriant patch of grass grew, three 
feet high, where there was a small opening 
in the trees near by; and into this Gabriel 
dropped. Itcompletely concealed him from 
sight. 

I stood irresolute for an instant. What 
did this mean? Were we to abandon our 
friends to their fate, and seek our own safe- 
ty in concealment? I was about to ask the 
question of Gabriel, when from the distance 
I heard a terrible sound which echoed 
through the woods. I had never heard it 
before; but I knew instantly that it was the 
Indian war-whoop! 

‘Down, you fool, down!’ Gabriel whis- 
pered. I dropped beside him in the grass, 
and found myself perfectly concealed. 

It was not an instant too soon. Peering 
out cautiously from our concealment, we 
saw the woods were swarming with painted 
Savages, crawling, crouching, dodging from 
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tree to tree, all making their way to the 
clearing. We had evidently not been seen, 
as no attention was paid to our hiding-place. 
Once a brawny Indian, with his rifle slung 
on his back, and his tomahawk in his hand, 
came stepping softly with his moccasined 
feet through the grass where we were; but 
it was only because he did not wish to go 
around it, as I supposed. But what if he 
should step on one of us? I looked at Ga- 
briel; he had his knife ready in his hand, 
prepared to byry it in the intruder’s body 
the instant he should discover us. Thank 
heaven, that frightful danger passed! He 
moved on, without stepping on or seeing 
either of us. In another instant came a 
second war-whoop from the clearing; and 
then the Indians burst from the woods and 
answered it with one awful whoop, I do 
not know how many of the savages we saw 
passing through the woods; I should judge 
there were over fifty. The crash of rifles 
followed, sometimes half a dozen together, 
and then as many separately. There were 
yells and shouts mingled with the whoops; 
and now and then I plainly heard what 
made my very blood run cold; a woman’s 
scream! 

Icould bear it no longer; I started up, 
riflein hand, and was about to rush out, 
when I felt myself seized firmly by the leg. 
It was Gabriel, and he threw me down be- 
fore I could lie down again. 

** Want to lose yer scalp the fust thing, 
don’t yer, you young idiot?’ he growled. 

**O Gabriel, this is dreadful?’ I cried. 
** Must we lie here while those demons are 
killing our friends?” 

s’pect we must,”’ he coolly replied. 

He spoke so carelessly that I looked at 
him in anger, thinking that he really had 
no feeling for them. But this was not so, 
His fingers were working nervously on his 
gun-barrel, and his teeth were gritting to- 
gether; he was working hard to restrain the 
impulse that was urging him to rush to 
their aid. 

* But can’t we do something?” I urged. 

‘*What can we do? The Injuns are six 
to their one, I should say, from what we’ve 
seen of ’em; and after we’d taken a hand 
in, and shot an Injun or two, off would 
go the top of our heads, and nobody the 
better.” 

“We might go to the edge of the woods, 
and pick off some of the Indians from be- 
hind the trees.” 
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** We'd be caught at it, chased up, and 
killed in five minutes! If we wait long 
enough, we may escape ourselves, and may= 
be help some one else; but to show our- 
selves now, would be a fool’s own folly.” 

I knew he was right; but O, what agonies 
did I endure all that afternoon, while we 
lay therein hiding! In half an hour the 
last shot had been fired, the last cry and 
whoop uttered; and then all was still; a 
dreadful silence. I could not doubt what 
it meant; I knew that the settlers, over- 
powered by numbers, although not entire- 
ly surprised, had been overcome, with that 
horrid penalty that always goes with an In- 
dian victory. And could I hope that my 
father or the priest had in any way escaped 
the massacre? I asked the hopeless ques- 
tion once of Gabriel. but he only shook his 
head and refused to answer. My poor 
father! All these direful events had crowd- 
ed so upon me that I was quite unmanned; 
and the thought that I should never see my 
father again was too much for me, I threw 
myself at length in the grass, and wept long 


and bitterly. Don’t blame me; I could not 
help it. Inall my stirring later years, when 
I bore a man’s full share of the world’s bur-. 
dens, I don’t think I was any the worse for 
that cry in the grass. Befgre I had quite 
finished, a hard hand took firm hold of mine, 
and Gabe’s rough but kindly. voice inter- 
posed: 

“Don’t think too much about it just. 
now, Hallet. I’m here, boy; we’ll see it 
out together, you know.” 

** Thank you, Gabe,”’ wasall I could say; 
but I felt better for his rude but hearty 
sympathy. 

The afternoon was now well gone, and 
there were no more sounds from the clear- 
ing; nor had any of the Indians returned 
this way. I felt certain that they had all 
gone; but Gabriel’s caution would not al- 
low him to show himself while there was 
any chance of detection; so we remained 
close hid for two hours longer. It was 
nearly sunset when we left the grass and 
crept cautiously toward the clearing. 

BE CONTINUED. | 


THE YOUNG MAN OF PRINCIPLE. 


A YOUNG man was in a position where 
his employers required him to make a false 
statement, by which several hundred dollars 
would come into their hands that did not 
belong to them. All depended on this 
clerk’s serving their purpose. To their vex- 
ation he utterly refused to doso. He could 
not be induced to sell his conscience to any 
one’sfavor. As the result he was discharged 
from the place. Not long after, he applied 
for a vacant situation, and the gentleman, 
being pleased with his address, asked him 
for any good reference he might have. The 
young man felt that his character was un- 
sullied, and so fearlessly referred him to his 
last employer. 

**T have just been dismissed from his em- 
ploy, and you can inquire of him about me.” 

It was a new fashion of getting a young 
man’s recommendations, but the gentle- 
man called on the firm and found that the 
only objection was that he was “too con- 
scientious about trifles,” The gentleman 
had not been greatly troubled about too con- 
scientious employes, and preferred that 
those intrusted with his money should have 


a fine sense of truth and honesty; so he en- 
gaged the young man, who rose fast in 
favor, and became at length a partner in one 
of the largest firms in Boston. 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” Even unscrupulous men 
know the worth of good principles that can- 
not be moved. 

A gentleman turned off a man in his em- 
ploy at the bank because he refused to write 
for himonSunday. When asked afterward 
to name some reliable person he might 
know as suitable fora cashier in another 
bank, he mentioned this same man. 

may depend upon him,” he said, 
** for he refused to work for me on Sunday.”’ 

A gentleman, who employed many per- 
sons in his large establishment, said, 
**When I see one of my young men riding 
for pleasure on Sunday, I dismiss him on 
Monday. 1 know such a one cannot be 
trusted. Nor will I employ any one who 
occasionally drinks liquor of any kind.’’ 

‘* Honor the Sabbath and all the teachings 
ofthe Bible, and you will not fail to find 
favor with God and with man also,”’ 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE “PAGE. 591 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, WEsT BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 

67. Eagle, Snipe, Umbre. 68. Utica. 
69. Denver. 70. Rome. 71. ‘* Honesty is 
the best policy.’? 72. Maple,male. 73. Black, 
back. 74. Baron, barn. 


% MiseR 7% ALDER 
CUpEl LAURA 
RoSet DUCAT 
DInAR ERASE 
NiceR RATEL 


77. Pneumatics. 78. Husbandry. 
79. Stronghold. 80. Hearken, 
81. Parvanimity. 82. Leopard. 


83.—Charade. 


My first a science will bring to view; 
My second surely is not you, 
Nor can it be your mother; 
If you my third you lose your breath, 
For people sometimes third to death; 
My whole’s a plant—none other. 
SHANE, 


84.—Hour-Glass Puzzle. 

Across.—A form of belief; a girl’s name; 
aconsonant; to bend the head; trouble- 
some things, 

The centrals signify a mistake. 

The diagonals from left to right are 
bands, and from right to left what are often 
found in stockings. 

Cyrrit DEANE. 
85.—Word Square. 

Overhead; arank of nobility; the path 
of a planet; sound emitted by the mouth; 
to initiate. Wo. GRANT. 


Anagrams.—Names uf Birds. 
86. Argue stock. 87. I'll go mute, 
88. Deuce rid K, 89. True luy. 
90. Hen sold a page ten, 
WILSON, 


01.—Prize Charade. 


Abbreviation for a State in the West; 
Was a marshal of France, when alive; 
While some with a goodly share are blest, 
Others for a livelihood must strive. 
A copy of the ‘* Lakeside Library ’’ will 
be given for the first correct answer. 
Rose Bupp. 


Curtailments. 
92. Curtail a reptile, and leave novel. 
93. A country, and leave a coin. 
94. A country, and leave a part of the 
head. E. E. O. 
95.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In post, but not in rail; 
In dungeon, but not in jail; 
In France, but not in Spain; 
In frank, but not in plain; 
In mitre, but not in hat; 
In young, but not in fat; 
Whole—two birds or fowls. 
SKEEZIKS. 


Decapitations. 
96. Behead to seize, and leave an animal. 


97. A bird, and leave a vessel. 
S. S. B. 


98.—Numerical Enigma. 
Iam composed of nine letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, isacrime; my 4, 5, 6, is an 
opening; my 7, 8, 9, is metal. 
My whole is a city. 


Amos KEETO, 


99.—Double Diagonal Puzzle. 
To rove reversed; a musket; a bird; 
fierce; a water-nymph. 
The diagonals signify bright, and a kind 
of nut. GoosE QUILL. 


100.—Diumond Puzzle. 
A consonant; a serpent; worthy; a liq- 


uor; a vowel. 
LitrLe Brown Jue. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 


Prizes. 

For the best original charade, not ex- 
ceeding eight lines in length, sent to us be- 
fore June 10th, we will send a comic book, 

For the first solution of No. 91, ‘* Rose 
Budd ”’ offers a book. . 

For the best list of answers we will send 
twelve pages of choice vocal and in8trumen- 
tal music. 


Accepted. 

Puzzles by Puggy, Skeeziks, Live Oak, 
Hoodlum, Amos Keeto, Wild Rose, M. E, 
M., Beau K, Wm. Grant, Towhead, Rose 
Budd, Cadi Shane, and Lizzie and Mary L. 

February Prize Winners. 

Rose Budd, New York City. Cadi Shane, 

Washburn, Maine. 
Answers. 

Puzzles in the February number were 
solved by M. E. M., Eunice E, Howard aud 
Stella Brown. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


TURKISH BEAUTIES ON A DRIVE.— 
Nothing impresses a stranger with the dif- 
ference between this city by the Bosphorus 
and even the smallest western town more 
forcibly than the almost total absence of car- 
riages, and the contrast between those that 
are seen and any that have ever been met 
before. Says a traveller, ‘‘ Our party fall- 
ing short of John Gilpin’s complement of 
‘precious souls,’ five of us were packed 
with some difficulty and much laughter 
within the vehicle, whilst our cavaliers ac- 
companied us on horseback. Just after 
starting we met a gay native coach— a tele- 
kah. Init four veiled ladies were seated, 
of course, ala Turque. The carriage was 
resplendent with yellow, and the canopy 
decked with numberless red tassels, which 
were repeated, with the addition of bells, on 
the harness of the mule. From after expe- 
rience Ican aver that a more thoroughly 
uncomfortable machine in which to goa 
pleasuring than a telekah can hardly exist. 
The occupants of this telekah excited and 
evidently reciprocated our attention. The 
eyes alone of these houris could be distinct- 
ly seen. The rest of them was enshrouded 
in veil and robe. Those almond-shaped, 
long-lashed eyes were certainly bewitching, 
and their lustre was increased by the kohl 
or antimony with which the under lids were 
stained. The eyebrows were painted so as 
to appear to meet over the nose, which 
would be considered a disfigurement among 
ourselves. It was easy to see, through the 
almost transparent yash-maks, that the fair 
dames added an artificial hue to their cheeks. 
The narrowness of the road, which obliged 
our carriage to come to a standstill while 
other passed, alone enabled me to make 
these observations.”’ 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’s PLUME.— 
The royal plume of three feathers is of Mo- 
gul origin, and probably of very remote an- 
tiquity. ‘The Mogul emperors of Hindostan 
wore a plume of three black heron’s feath- 
ers when they took the field—a fact of some 
political significance now that her majesty 
has become Empress of India. Sir Thomas 
Roe, who went on an embassy to the court 
of the Emperor of Jehangire, in the reign 


of James I., describes the plumes worn by 
the Great Mogul when leaving Ajmeer for 
an expedition into the Deccan. Tavernier, 
the traveller, describes a similar plume worn 
by the Ottoman Porte. It was, undoubt- 
edly borrowed from the Moguls, who were 
the ruling tribe among the Tartars, -and 
probably the descendants of the Royal Scy- 
thians described by Herodotus. The plume 
had a military meaning; it was the symbol 
of command. On taking the field, the Otto- 
man Porte gave one of the plumes to the 
Grand Vizier, who was then acknowledged 
as Commander-in-Chief. The identity of 
the Prince of Wales’s plume with that worn 
by the Great Mogul is also of ethnological 
interest. The theory that the Moguls are 
descendants of the Verdic Aryans is venti- 
lated, and the Mogul people of Burmah still 
cherish the traditions and worship of the 
Verdic deities, and preserve the sacred lan- 
guage of Pali, which is distinctly Aryan. 


PowEkR OF IN Brrps.—The swal- 
low, which plunges with such reckless im- 
pulse through the air, will nevertheless, 
seize a small insect as it dashes along, with 
almost unerring certainty. Usually the prey 
is so small that the wonderful powers of the 
bird displayed in the chase cannot be ob- 
served; but sometimes, when the insect has 
large wings, this dexterity may be seen. 
The writer has seen a swallow seize, while 
in a headlong flight, the beautiful, scarce, 
swallow-tailed butterfly, and sheer out its 
smail body from between the wings, and let 
them float severally down; and then, not 
satisfied with a feast so little proportioned 
to the splendor in which it was dished up, 
glance around and seize the several pieces 
before tiey reached the ground. How, then, 
is a long sight, and a keen short sight, to be 
obtained from the same eye? This is done 
mainly by the aid of bony plates so disposed 
that the edge of the one is capable of sliding 
over the edge of its neighbor; and when the 
fibres of ihe muscle that unites them con- 
tract they compress the eye all around, and 
make it more tubular, while the humors of 
the eye, thus subjected to the pressure, cause 
the cornea to protrude more, also the retina 
to be removed further fro:n the lens. 
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PuMPKIN quart stewed pump- 
kin, strained through a sieve; nine eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten separately; two 
quarts milk, one and one-half cup sugar, 
one teaspoonful cinnamon and mace. Beat 
well and bake without top crust. 


Honey Cakre.—Take four pounds of 
flour and dry it by putting it ina panina 
very cool oven. Rub together one-half a 
pound of white sugar and one-half pound of 
butter to a cream; then mix in it one quart 
of honey very slowly; beat well; one nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful of ginger; put four 
teaspoonsfuls of baking powder in the flour 
and mixin the other ingredients, leaving 
out flour enough to roll out the cakes, which 
are cut out like ginger snaps, but must be 


‘twice as thick. 


APPLE MERINGUE.—Pare, slice, stew 
and sweeten ripe juicy apples; mash smooth, 
and season with nutmeg or lemon-pee); fill 
adeep pie plate with an undercrust, and 
bake till done. Then whip whites of three 
eggs for each pie to a stiff froth, with alittle 
sugar, one teaspoonful to an egg; beat till 
it stands alone, then spread over the pie 
three-fourths of an inch thick; return to 
the oven three or four minutes to brown; 
to be eaten cold. Dried peaches or canned 
fruit, of any kind, may be used instead of 
apple. 


Ham A LA CROQUEMITAINE.—Melt a 
small piece of butter in a stewpan till it is 
browned, and put into it as much ham fine- 
ly minced as will cover a large round of 
buttered toast; add as much gravy as will 
make it quite moist; when thoroughly hot, 
stir in quickly with a fork one egg. Place 
it on the toast, which cover with it, and cut 
it into any shape according to taste, 


Lieut Paste FoR TARTS AND CHEESE- 
CAKES.—Beat the white of an egg to a stiff 
froth; then mix it with as much water as 
will make three-fourths of a pound of fine 
flour into a very stiff paste; roll it very thin, 
then lay the third part of half a pound of 
butter upon it in little bits; dredge it with 
some flour left out at first, and roll it up 


tight. Roll it out again, and put the same 
proportion of butter, and so proceed till all 
be worked up. 


CHARLOTTE’S MuUFFINS.—One quart of 
flour, three eggs white and yolks beaten 
separately, thee cups milk, a little salt. 
Beat thoroughly and bake quickly. 


Brown BrEAD.—One pint of rye flour, 
one pint corn meal, one tablespoonful salt, 
three heaping teaspoonfuls Boston Yeast 
Powder, Stir the above thoroughly togeth- 
er; then add one cup of molasses; mix and 
add water until like corn bread, and steam 
three hours, 


BAKED Por Piz.—A pan two inches 
deep needs only an upper and under crust 
filled with apples; a deeper pan needs a 
middle crust; sprinkle a little allspice and 
nutmeg, with water enough to cook it; let 
it bake an hour, or till the apples are done, 
and eat with sweetened milk. Dried apples 
make equally as good a pie, by first stewing 
them, 


Corn Breap.—One pint of flour, one 
pint corn meal, mixed thoroughly while dry 
with three heaping teaspoonfuls Boston 
Yeast Powder; one cup sugar, two eggs, a 
little salt and shortening. Mix with a quart 
of milk or water. 


CusTARD PUDDING.—Four eggs beaten 
with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little 
salt, a teaspoonful lemon, and alittle ground 
cinnamon; add one quart milk; set it to 
bake in a moderately quick oven, and watch 
very carefully that it does not whey. 


Tomato SALAD.—One can of tomatoes, 
same quantity of chopped celery, three eggs 
beaten light; season with salt and pepper; 
boil tomatoes and celery together until they 
are thick, take off the fire and stir in the 
eggs, and when nearly cold add one table- 
spoonful of mixed English mustard, 


Cooxres.—One cup of sugar, half cup of 
butter, half cup buttermilk, one teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus, nutmeg, 
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[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


By M. QuAD, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


When we were mining in Screaming 
Creek, California, in ’57, the boys in our 
gang used to be very fond of practical 
jokes. It was thought a “rich thing’’ to 
put a bullet through the lobe of a man’s 
ear, and forever destroy the beauty of that 
particular auricular organ, and some of the 
jokes were even more serious. One day a 
miner called Old Graveyard”? was heard 
chuckling around a good deal, and when 
asked what was up, he replied that he was 
going to bring out the biggest joke yet. 
That night, when the dozen of us were 
seated in the cabin, most of the boys playing 
cards, the idiot was detected just as he was 
about to tossa three-pound package of pow- 
der into the fireplace. Had the powder 
reached the fire, the roof of the hut would 
have been lifted in a hurry, and perhaps 
half the men killed. 

**What I wanted,” explained the man, 
as the rest stood ready to strike him, ‘‘ was 
to see the boys strike the roof and bound 
baek agin!” 

** But how about yourself, you fool you!’ 
they exclaimed. 

**Waal, I'll be chawed!” he gasped, as 
he looked around the crowd. 

He had not stopped to reflect that he in- 
curred any part of the “‘fun,’’ and whien he 
came to realize his position, he said: 

“Boys, I'm a fool, and you know the 
programme when we find a fool out here! 
Let the crowd form in procession and march 
past me, and the harder you kick the more 
T’ll feel obieeged!’’ 

The boys did form in procession; and 
they did kick, and ** Old Graveyard” wasa 
very humble man after they got through 
with him. 


One day when the old man Flyer was 
publishing a weekly paper in Indiana, a 
stranger entered the sanctum in a brisk 
manner and bruskly saluted: 

**Are you the editor?”’ 

**‘Supposed to be,” quietly remarked 
Flyer. 


** Well, sir, would you like to publish 
some old recollections by au Ohio man?” 

Fiyer looked at him for along minute, 
remembered where he had seen him before, 
and replied: 

**T guess I would, provided that among 
the ‘old recollections’ spoken of you recol- 
lected the fact that you once borrowed five 
dollars of me to take you out of Cincin- 
nati!’ 

The stranger denied the whole thing, 
called Flyer a liar, and on his way down 
stairs he neatly dodged every stick of wood 
hurled at his head. 


** Now, there is a plain case of animal in- 
stinct,”’ said Shepard, pointing to a turkey 
roostingon afence. ‘If the bird stood up, 
his feet would be cold. By sitting down he 
makes his feathers warm them.”’ 

** Yes, that’s so,” softly replied Brown; 
** but in the turkey’s case the body is larger 
than the feet !’’ 

Shepard looked down at his No. 10's, 
coughed drearily, and there was no further 
turkey talk. 


They say that men are prone to ride 
strange hobbies and to indulge in unreason- 
able theories, but when you come to sift 
their actions you will find good reasons for 
their strange departures. The other day 
the old man Hopkins cornered a mechanic 
of more than ordinary intelligence, and 
confidentially remarked: 

**Mr. Plane, I am about to form a new 
society. I believe that the world is flat; 
that all the Jakes are drying up; that the 
moon is inhabited by bobtailed dogs four- 
teen feet high; that as soon as we die we 
take the body and movement of wolves; 
that if we drink saleratus-water we shall 
live to be 1000 years old. All this I believe, 
Mr. Plane, and all other members of the 
society must believe it.’’ 

“Pooh! What a set of fools you will 
be!’”’ exclaimed the mechanic. 

“Not so fast, Mr. Plane. It will bea 
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very rich society, and while I shall be presi- 
dent, it is quite probable that you will be 
elected treasurer, at a salary of a thousand 
dollars a year.’’ 

‘Is that so?’ mused Mr. Plane, as he 
cleared his bench of shavings. ‘‘ Well, 
now, to be honest about it, I always did be- 
lieve in what you say you do, and what the 
society must believe in, but I didn’t care to 
speak the fact! Yes; I'd be willing to act 
as treasurer!” 


When the lamented General Atkinson 
started his newspaper in Virgmia City he 
was a stranger to the ways of the West. 
He was a peaceful-minded man, and had 
never had a lawsuit or struck a man in his 
life. The first igsue of his paper seemed to 
please everybody, but soon after the second 
came out the postmaster waited on the gen- 
eral, and said: 

‘*There’s a chap named Bill McClure 
coming around here to-day to shoot you 
full of bullets!” 

** He is, eh!’ exclaimed the excited gen- 
eral. ‘‘ Why, I haven’t said anything about 
him—never even heard of him!’ 

**No, you haven’t; but Bill is opposed to 
newspapers on general principles, The 
great object, of course, is for you to kill 
him before he can kill you.’ 

**My God! but I can’t shoot a fellow- 
man down in cold blood!’ gasped the 
colonel. 

**Then he’ll shoot you. It’s my private 
opinion that Bill McClure is weak in the 
back, though he has an awful reputation as 
a fighter. Now, then, stand here by the 
door with your shotgun, and when he comes 
up stairs shoot him in the leg. As he drops 
you want to pile on to him with your 
bowie-knife and gouge out his left eye. 
Then leap back and break his arm by a 
kick. You'll have him sort o’ crippled 
then, and if you stand right up to the work 
you can make him promise to limp off and 
behave himself.”’ 

‘*Great heavens! but I can’t do such a 
thing!’ choked the general. 

**Then hire one of the printers to do it 
for you. Here, let me call out one of the 
boys.” 

The postmaster opened the door leading 
to the composing-room, beckoned to the 
foreman, and as the man came out the 
postmaster explained: 

“You know Bill McClure? Well, he’s 
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coming up here to shoot and stab. The 
general ought to get the start of him, but 
he rather claws off. He’s willing to hire, 
however, and now how much do you want 
to finish Bill off in neat style if he comes 
up?” 

* Well,” slowly answered the foreman, 
taking some time to think, ‘ Bill is a dis- 
tant relative of mine, and I don’t know as 
I’d care about the job for less than three 
dollars!’ 

“It’s a bargain!’ said the postmaster. 
And when the money had been paid over 
the foreman took his seat on the top stair, 
shotgun ready for business, and the general 
in his sanctum shaking like a leaf. 

In about an houv Bill McClure made his 
appearance at the foot of the stairs, having 
a revolver in either hand, and the foreman 
promptly blazed away at him, lodging two 
buckshot in his neck, but throwing the rest 
away. Bill backed out, satisfied that the 
editor had backbone, and was for years after 
a liberal patron of the paper. 

I didn’t kill him, according to con- 
tract,” said the foreman, as he handed the 
gun into the sanctum, ‘‘I suppose a doilar 
of this goes back to you.” 

The general pressed him to keep it all, 
and the foreman was leard to remark that 
such liberality would soon bankrupt the 
Herald, or kill off half the town. 


Experience is a wise teacher, and lots of 
us are learning something new every day. 
That red-headed girl living near Petosky, 
Michigan, fell in love with a young man 
living four miles away, without ever sus- 
pecting that she could have made a better 
choice. There were three feet of snow on 
the ground in January last when he agreed 
to be on hand of a certain Sunday evening. 
It began snowing Sunday morning, and at 
noon the girl was nervous, The storm 
abated not, and at dusk she was growing 
pale, Atseven o’clock in the evening she 
was desperate, and getting a long pole, she 
stood in the door and measured the snow. 
The old man came in from the kitchen as 
she was “‘taking soundings,’ and called 
out: 

“Gal! gal! what on earth are ye up 
to!” 

“T’'m gittin’ figgers to convince myself 
that a gal like me is afool to love a chap 
five feet high in a country where they have 
six feet of snow!’ was her grim reply. 
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**Rest for the weary.” 
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“Spirit of °76.” afloat! I’m afloat!” 
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OUR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


One hundred $ reading each month, or twelve hundred pages a year, for $1.50 per annum, 
and postage prepaid free by the publishers. 

Or for sale by all newsdealers throughout the country. Price Fifteen Cents per copy. 

A specimen copy of this popular Magazine will be sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


We offer the following liberal terms for Clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely ad- 
vantageous to those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite Magazine. 

CLUB No. 1.—Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publisher:, $5.50. 

CLuBNo, 2.—Six copies of BALLov’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers. $9.00, 
and a copy gratis to the person who 8 up the club; or seven copies for $9.00, postage pre id; 

CLUB No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, po-tage prepaid by the publishers. 
$15.00, andya copy gratis to the getter-up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, all postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


A FIRESIDE JOURNAL---ITS PURPOSE TO INSTRUCT, ELEVATE AND AMUSE. 


| ' THE UNION contains a large amount of reading matter, and is one of the best papers of its 
\TR) class in the country. Subscription price $2.50 per year, postage prepaid free by the publishers. 
CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION.—For $15.00 we will send six copies of the AMERICAN 

Unton for one year, and a copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets up the clab, 
postage for all prepaid. 

BALLOU’s MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN UNION.—BALLOU’S MAGAZINE and THE AMER- 
1cAN UNION combined for $3.75, and postage prepaid by the publishers. By this arrangement 
subscribers can have a vast amount of reading matter for a very small sum of money. 


IMPORTANT Notice.—Be sure and send money by a post-office order, a registered letter, or by 
check on New York or Boston. We are not responsible for money lost on its way to us throug 
the mails. Post-office orders are safe and cheap. 


Ae Be careful, in writing, to give State, County and Post-Office for each subscriber; and also 
to designate the name of the getter-up of the Club. 


Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street,«-Boston, Mass, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 
| FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, Putnapetpaia, Pa, 
| THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, Cuicaco, Inu. 
THE ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS COMPANY, Sr. Louis, Mo. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, Battimore, Mp. 
THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, Arpany, N. Y. 
THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, Newanrk, N. J. 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, Prrrssuran, Pa. 
THE CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY, Crxcrxnati, Onto, 
THE NEW YORK NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. ¥ 
THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
THE BROOKLYN NEWS COMPANY, Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


THE NORTHERN NEWS COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 
TILLINGHAST & MASON NEWS COMPANY, Provipence, R. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY, San Francisco, Cat. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New Yours, N. Y. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.~-HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1.-THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoudsman. 


A STORY OF EAST AND WEST.—BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY, : 


This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character, A thrilling tale of maryel- 
lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued from this establish- 
ment, and the one w! the author considers his best. , 


No. 2.—THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. | | 


A STORY OF OCEAN LIFE.—RBY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story of ocean life is one of Cobb's best. It occurs during that fertile iod of adventure, our 
second War with Great Britain, when the ocean wax so frequently the scene our naval prowess #14) 


No. 3.—MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 2 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.-—BY Dk. J. H. ROBINSON. 
Auton the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 


Sou’ 
and effect. 
No. 4.—BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 


A TALE OF UTAH.—BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 

M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and 
aims, and it cannot fail of creating a great impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by 
every one. 

No. 5.—THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas, _ 
A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS.—BY NED BUNTLINE, 

This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Islands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic of a 
life, at a period when deadly conflict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the 
pirates infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 


No. 6.—ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia. 


A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jx. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has ht out a series of domestic 
scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 


No. 7.—THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of SanJuan D’ Ulloa. 


A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR.—BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


This vivid tale is one of the most melodramatic we have ever published. The author enjoyed extra- | 
ordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. \ 


No, 8.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 


BY COLONEL ISAAC H, FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling eaptains | 
and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fi of start- | 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 


No. 9.—-IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circassian. 
A Tale of Russia, Turkey and Circassia..—BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic, tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey wad { 
Circassia. 
WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 20rn, | 


No. 10.—THE SCOUT: or, The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 


A Story of our Revolutionary Struggie.—BY MAJOR BEN PERLEY POORE. 
‘Vhis story of our Revolutionary struggle ix one of much interest, and narrates with vivid lifelike 
efiect some of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is every iuch a soldier, and this emi- 
nently a military romance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 


Mor sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postage prepaid by the pub- 
listers, on Twenty cents, Six fooks sent, pos for One Dollar. Ov we will send te Ten 
bovks, postpaid, on receipt of One Dollar and Fifty cents. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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